AN UNCONVENTIONAL TOURIST’S EXPERIENCES IN EGYPT. 
THE MAN WHO STARTED LINCOLN ON HIS POLITICAL COURSE. 
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ON FOOT IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


I. 


By N. TJERNAGEL. 


HE last I saw of Europe was the 
Acropolis at Athens, loftily perched 

upon its hill, as we sailed slowly out of 
the harbor at Pirzeus. As the ruins grad- 
ually faded from sight, I pictured to my- 
self the scene which was presented here 
in olden times —the imposing Parthenon 
rising high above other edifices; the 
Erechtheum with its sculptures and 
shrines ; the Propylea; the statues and 
groups which adorned every space, nook 
and corner; pictured to myself all in a 
perfect state as it once was, when the 
Panathinean processions made their en- 






From drawing by Professor Sparboe. 


tries—overwhelming must have been the 
splendor and magnificence of it all ! 

As I stood thus dreaming I received a 
rap across my back, which suddenly 
brought me to my senses. It was only a 
sailor’s good-natured manner of telling 
me that I was in the way. Directly after- 
wards another sailor beckoned me to 
come below. He showed me my berth. 
He then showed me how a man looks 
who wants a tip. He could not speak 
English but made signs. As no tip was 
forthcoming he thought I did not under- 
stand him, so he tried to make his want 


ope 
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A TYPICAL ARAB. 
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plainer by pointing to my hand. I looked 
at it as if in wonder. He then pointed 
to my pocket. I felt of it as with 
alarm. He then drew forth some coins 
and made signs that this was the kind of 
stuff he wanted. I tried to let him un- 
derstand that I would also gladly take 


man expects a tip here if he picks up 
your hat. 

The boat was Russian. Everything 
was neat and clean, and good order pre- 
vailed ; nearly all nationalities were rep- 
resented on board. The Turks and 
Greeks were in the majority. While I 





POMPBY’S PILLAR, ALEXANDRIA. 


any amount of coin that might be given 
me. This seemed to exasperate him 
greatly for he grabbed hold of me with 
both hands and yelled, ‘‘ Backsheesh !”’ 
‘*Backsheesh!’’ But I remained dumb 
as ever. Finally he left me, but scowled 
fiercely as he went up the stairway. A 


was walking about among the passengers 
some one spoke to me as I was trying to 
steer my way around the corner of a mus- 
lim blanket, the owner of which sat as 
cross-legged as you please, jealously 
watching lest some one step upon it. 
Hearing myself addressed in a familiar 
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language, I was not slow in responding. 
AfRoumanian lady invited me in English 
to take a seat beside her, on one of her 
cushions. I tried to sit cross-legged, a da 
Turk, but an old Turkish officer, sitting 
near by, laughed so loud that I gave it 


_ languages named, but also French, Italian 


and Greek. There is a perfect Babel of 
languages in this part of the world. One 
frequently meets people of the middle 
classes who speak four or five languages 
fluently. 























EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF MOHAMMED ALI, ALEXANDRIA. 


up. The Roumanian lady introduced me 
to several of her friends sitting near. 
Some of them spoke Arabic, some Turk- 
ish, some Russian, and still others, Ger- 
man. She was equal to the task of enter- 
taining us all, for she spoke not only the 


Among the people I was introduced to 
was a young Arab scholar from Jerusa- 
lem, on his way from Constantinople to 
Cario. He was studying civil engineer- 
ing. He was very handsome and intelli- 
gent. Many of the Arabs are fine looking 
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fellows. My Arab friend and I became 
quite intimate. He said he believed 
in Christ ‘‘some’’ but in Mohammed 
‘‘more.’’ He said in broken English, 
‘* My fath—her and grandfath—her Moh— 
hammedan; I one, too.’’ That is the 
Mohammedan principle. They blindly 
believe what their forefathers did, without 
knowing why, and not asking whether it 
be right or wrong. He was generous 
and kind, offering me figs, dates, nuts 
and other articles. We cooked tea on his 
tiny little oil stove. We obtained bread, 
cheese, fruit and fish at a trifling cost and 
enjoyed our frugal meals more, Iam sure, 
than the cabin passengers did theirs. My 
bill for food for the two days was about 
fifty cents. The steamship ticket had 
cost me only twenty-one francs ($4.20). 
On arriving in Alexyandria, my friend 
showed me a parting kindness by paying 
for the carriage that took us to the hotel, 
and under no consideration would he let 
me pay him anything back. A foretaste 
of Oriental hospitality,—but something 
which travelers in the East should Be on 
their guard against, as there is often a 
trick behind it. Young Kahlidy, my 
companion, was not of the tricky kind, 
however. I found later that he belonged 
to the best family in Jerusalem. He gave 
me a letter of introduction to his uncle in 
Jerusalem, whois a rich man and a Pasha, 
and one of the heads of the government. 

Long after we had lost sight of the Gre- 
cian coast, some islands became visible. 
I asked several of the crew if they could 
tell me where the Isle of Patmos was. 
None of them knew, in fact they had 
never heard of it, they said. This is not 
the first time it has happened that people 
have given me the most unsatisfactory 
answers regarding the geography of their 
own country and state. The weather 
during the trip was all that any one could 
wish, but some veiled Mohammedan 
women managed to get seasick all the 
same. 

There was a beautiful moon in the 
night. I greeted it with delight, for it is 
the only. acquaintance from home one 
meets in these foreign parts. I stood on 


the deck till late watching it as it scur- 
ried along above the clouds. As I stood 
thus one night I thought of St. Paul and 
his shipwreck. Over these waters he too 
had sailed,— but under what different 
circumstances! A prisoner in chains, on 
a frail vessel which every moment threat- 
ened to go down in a furious storm! Had 
he been lost to Christianity then, how dif- 
ferent would have been the history of the 
world ! 

We arrived at Alexandria after a pleas- 
ant trip, in glorious sunshine and a per- 
fectly calm sea. We were piloted into 
the harbor by an Arabian pilot. The 
wharves were one moving mass of Arabs, 
negroes, native policemen and English 
soldiers. As soon as the gang-plank was 
lowered, the Arabs came clattering on 
board like rats. They seized upon us 
and our luggage like beasts of prey. A 
dozen hands grabbed hold of my satchels 
at once, and as soon as I had succeeded 
in driving a few of them away others 
would press into their place. They put 
their dirty mouths close to my ear saying 
in chorus, ‘‘ Say, Gen’leman, me de cheap- 
est man’’; ‘‘ Hey, Boss, give me de bag- 
gage quick’’; ‘‘Say, Baron, me like you, 
me carry all yoursatchel for nothing.’’ Had 
I not had my Arab friend along, it might 
not have gone well with me. We passed 
through the custom house without being 
taxed, but when we came to look fora 
hotel, things did not go smoothly any 
more. 

We told our Arab coachman to take 
us to the Hotel Roumania, but he, know- 
ing of another hotel that he liked better, 
took us there, without asking what we 
thought about the matter. On getting 
out of the carriage we were highly sur- 
prised at finding ourselves at the wrong 
hotel. We went through it to see what 
kind of a looking place it was, but find- 
ing it too high-priced, we told our coach- 
man to drive on to Hotel Roumania. He 
took us through a great number of back 
streets, narrow lanes and alleys, and at 
last stopped in one of the most squalid 
portions of the city. Here he showed usa 
dirty German hotel. This was the second 
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time he had fooled us, and we came 
to the conclusion that he must be work- 
ing for a commission and was determined 
to have us stop at one of A/s hotels, in 
spite of our instructions. We turned fe- 
rociously upon him and asked him if he 
would now take us to the Hotel Rou- 
mania. He answered meekly, “Yes,” 
and we started out on another excursion 
through the back streets. This time we 
landed in front of the ‘‘ Hotel des Pyra- 
mids.” Our indignation knew no bounds. 
Our party concluded to stop here, being 
too tired to race around any longer, but 
I did it under protest. Our swarthy 
driver asked and received extra pay, too, 
after all this. He ought to have been 
whipped instead. Such faithlessness and 
rascality is very common among the 
Arabs; travelers should always be on 
their guard. The ‘‘ Hotel des Pyramids ’”’ 
was quite good and cheap. We paid one 
franc fifty centimes (thirty cents) each for 
a room. I was shown to my room at 
once and was introduced to an Oriental 
bed, which I think is the most comfort- 
able looking arrangement I have ever 
seen. I soon tried it, spending my first 
night in the land of the Pharaohs in a 
most refreshing sleep. 

There isn’t very much to see in Alex- 
andria. It can all be done inaday. It 
is best to go to Cook’s office and get a 
guide who will show you about. Cook’s 
regular guides are dear, but there are 
several others around Cook’s office who 
are not so dear and are sufficiently reli- 
able. I employed one of these. He 
wanted two francs, but received only 
one, The Orientals always put on two 
or three times more than they expect to 
get, so one has to accustom himself to 
‘‘jewing.’’ My guide was an old Arab 
and homelier than the philosopher Seneca; 
but as he spoke English quite well and 
looked as though he had washed himself 
recently, I engaged him. He seemed 
to know a little more about the city than 
an English soldier I met, who, when 
asked to direct me to the grave of Alex- 
ander the Great, took me to the statue 
of Mohammed Ali. 
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We saw Pompey’s Pillar first. It alone, 
of all the grand structures and monu- 
ments of olden times, survives. It has 
looked down upon the many devasta- 
tions, which, in the course of time, have 
visited the city, and the many religious 
controversies which have here taken 
place. It saw the burning of the famous 
library (400,000 volumes) by Khalif Omar; 
saw the oppression of the Christians with 
their final overthrow and the introduction 
of Mohammedanism. The mighty old 
pillar, with its 2,000 years, looks just as 
imposing to-day as when Alexandria was 
at the height of its prosperity. 

Some dirty Arabs were sitting at its 
base ready to receive any amount of 
*‘backsheesh” that might be given. I 
went through some back streets, where 
the dirt was something awful. The pre- 
dominating feature of the landscape, 
houses and inmates, even the canal itself, 
was dirt. The flies thrive better here 
than at any other place I have ever seen. 
The water had something of the color of 
black ink, but is eagerly drank by the 
natives, they claiming that it is better 
than medicine. 

My guide took me to an Arab school. 
I was greeted at the door by myriad 
flies. The insects here have a sticking 
tendency, a habit they have acquired, I 
suppose, through the fact that the people 
are too lazy to brush them away. Every 
scholar in this school had twenty or 
more of these insects walking around 
his mouth, ears and nose at one time. 
The scholars, as well as the teacher, sat 
on the floor, gracefully cross-legged. The 
pupils were armed with large wooden 
slates on which they wrote, being dic- 
tated to by the teacher. They kept rock- 
ing their bodies continually backwards 
and forwards, keeping a sort of time to a 
tune sung in chorus. If a pupil stopped 
swinging and singing he was promptly 
strung up and set in motion again by the 
master. 

The bazars were very interesting. Per- 
haps in no other city in the world may 
such a variety of peoples and costumes 
be seen as in the bazats of Alexandria. 
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During the busiest part of the day the 
streets are so crowded that it is almost 
impossible to pass through. My guide 
conducted me safely through, however, 
showing me the shops and the thousand- 
and-one stands which fill every nook and 
corner. One gets tired of standing 
around, though, as the noises and the 
heat are very trying. 

The Tombs, about an hour and a half 
out of the city, are very interesting, as 
are also the Royal Gardens. In these 
gardens visitors are allowed to take all 
the fruit they want Cleopatra’s Needles 
have been taken away. To see these 
one must visit the Louvre in Paris, and 
Central Park in New York. 

Mohammed Ali's statute is very impos- 
ing, and beautifully executed. Moham- 
med Ali is celebrated for his generalship, 
having prevented the English from tak- 
ing Egypt, and firmly established his 
power by a massacre of all the Marma- 
luke Beys in the Citadel of Cairo. Dur- 
ing his reign great improvements were 
made in Egypt. European education and 
civilization were together greatly ad- 
vanced. Although the English were 





driven out in Mohammed Ali’s time, in 
1882 they came back to stay. The effect 
of the enlightenment and civilization of 
the English nation has been slowly but 
surely felt. 

The modern part of Alexandria is quite 
European. A number of French, English, 
Italian and Greek establishments are here. 
With the English language one can get 
through, but to know French and Italian 
comes very handy sometimes. 

I remained in Alexandria only from 
Sunday noon to Monday afternoon. At 
two o'clock the train for Cairo was to 
start, so I ordered my guide to carry my 
largest satchel to the station in good time. 
He coolly went a short distance ahead of 
me, ordered a carriage, deposited my 
satchel in it, and stood waiting for me to 
enter. Had I wanted a carriage I could 
have ordered one myself, as the streets 
are full of swarthy drivers who stand 
ready with their equipages to take you 
anywhere at a moment’s notice. He 
said he was tired of lugging the satchel 
any farther,—and, besides, it wasn’t 
proper for a gentleman to walk to the 
station. The sly rascal had hoped I 





KASR EN NIL. 
The Great Nile Bridge at Cairo. 
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TOURISTS CLIMBING THE PYRAMIDS. 


would take the carriage after he had 
once engaged it, thus enabling him and 
the driver to earn a little more money. 
Although considered ‘‘ quite reliable,”’ 
these guides palm off such small tricks 
whenever they can. He had to take the 
satchel out again, but it was under loud 
protestations; the driver was furious. 
On nearing the station we both were 
warm and thirsty, and, thinking to set 
my dissatisfied companion in a good 
humor, I asked him to buy for each of 
us and at my expense a glass of sweet- 


ened water. He said he knew the price, 
so I gave him a certain coin and he made 
the purchase. The coin I gave him 
should be the exact price of the drink, 
but by watching sharply I saw that he 
received change back from the water- 
vender. This he failed to give me, think- 
ing I had not noticed the transaction — 
the rascal! Before I left him he showed 
me a large rift in his trousers which he 
claimed he had received when stretching 
himself into the carriage after my lug- 
gage. He said it would cost him more 
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than he had earned to repair it, hoping 
thus to awaken my sympathy and obtain 
more money. His pitiful story failed to 
affect me in the least. 

After fighting my way through the jost- 
ling crowd I finally succeeded in finding 
my train and settling myself quite com- 
fortably in a car which was full of Turks, 
Arabs and Negroes. Here I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study the people. 
Had I been penned up in a first-class 
coach I would not have seen half as much 
and paid three times as much. The 
ticket cost me only about ten francs. If 
one wants to make it a point to see every- 
thing, he must not always travel first- 
class. 

My vis-a-vis in the car happened to be 
a Turk who had come to Alexandria on 
the same boat with me. He was delighted 
to see me again and offered me oranges 
and cigarettes as an evidence of his friend- 
ship. We could only smile and make 
signs to each other, English being just as 
strange to him as Turkish to me. He 
sang some Turkish songs, which were the 
most peculiar make-up of minor tones I 
ever heard. He must have had a revolv- 
ing throat. The Turks, Greeks and Arabs 
always sing in monotonous minor strains, 
often without melody. 

From Alexandria to Cairo is an endless 
stretch of green, dotted here and there by 
orange groves, palms, and the black mud 
huts of the natives. The huts are only 
one story, are round at the top and are 
without floors. The inmates eat and 
sleep on the ground. They are beauti- 
fully smudged with dirt, some of them. 

Farming is in a primitive state. Among 
the many curious things I saw was a farmer 
plowing with a wooden plow drawn by a 
great big camel and a giant old hairless 
bull, a laughable combination. 

I arrived in Cairo just after dark. I 
was received with open arms by number- 
less hotel boys and donkey drivers, but 
did not engage any one. I carried my 
own satchels to the hotel recommended 
to me by an acquaintance and situated 
near the station. I was followed all the 
way by at least a dozen yelling Arabs 


and braying donkeys— quite an escort 
to be sure—but I finally succeeded in 
fighting my way through. Arrived at 
the hotel, I was confronted by an out- 
rageous price. After some talk they 
came down about half way on it, but yet 
it was too much. I asked them to give 
me the address of a cheaper place. This 
they did, but I found it was full. I went 
back and asked them to give me the ad- 
dress of a place that wasn’t full. This 
they did, but on going there I found the 
place had filled up meanwhile. It sud- 
denly dawned upon me that Hotel K was 
trying to entrap me. At this season of 
the year none of the hotels are quite full. 
The smaller hotels had simply been in- 
structed by Hotel K to sayso. I started 
out again to seek for lodgings. Finally, 
after having awakened hopes in the 
breasts of nearly all the hotel owners of 
Cairo, I succeeded in finding a German 
hotel, where I put up at a reasonable 
price. I obtained a nice, clean, carpeted 
room for forty cents a day. I took plain 
but good dinners at a small restaurant 
near by, at a cost of fifty centimes (ten 
cents). My breakfasts and suppers, which 
consisted largely of fruit, cost only five 
cents. About the hardest things to find, 
for a man who wants to travel cheaply, 
are suitable hotels. The tourist agents 
give large lists of expensive hotels, but 
there they often stop. In making up 
their rates they do not always take the 
traveler of moderate means into consid- 


. eration. 


Although it was winter, it was like 
summer in Cairo. I picked beautiful 
green leaves from a large tree standing 


near my window, and it was warm 


enough in the night to sleep with the 
windows wide open. In the morning 
early I started out to do an errand and 
see the sights. First I went to a money- 
changer to get a gold Napoleon (twenty 
franc piece) changed into small Egyptian 
coins. English and French money pass 
for almost full value here. I got cheated 
a few cents, of course, as everyone does 
who does not know the money here, but 
it was so little it could hardly be counted 
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Being a total stranger, I had 


as a loss. 
to ask questions about the way, as other- 
wise I would have been completely lost. 
Now, to ask questions haphazard on the 
streets here, as one often does in Ameri- 
can or European cities, is incautious and 


even unsafe. The policemen, all natives, 
do not know English; the well-dressed 
European, easily discerned, but just as 
green as yourself, is of no help ; thus one 
is thrown on the mercy of the crowd. 
Nearly half the native population, if ad- 
dressed by a foreigner, represent them- 
selves to be guides. If you ask a ques- 
tion like this, ‘‘Can you tell me where 
the Esbekiyeh Gardens are?’’ they an- 
swer, ‘‘ Yes, Sah, do ye want to go dere? 
Me guide, Sir, me show you dere fur one 
shillin’, Sir.” If you fail to engage him, 
he will follow you many squares, coming 
down on his price to a few piasters before 
he leaves you. 

Leaving the money changer, I started 
out for Shepheard’s Hotel, the great 
tourist hotel of Cairo. In front of it al- 
ways stand a large number of native 
guides, ready to gobble up any stranger 
who may chance to pass. They all rep- 
resented themselves as being excellent 
guides, but they were all too dear for me. 
True, some of them offered to go with 
me for a nominal price, and one even for 
nothing — because he likéd me so well! 
I determined to find the way to the Pyra- 
mids myself. By the aid of my map I 
found the way through the city to the 
Great Nile Bridge (Kasr en Nil), and here 
I saw the tops of the Great Pyramids at 
Gizeh. My first view of these mighty old 
sentinels of the desert impressed me 
greatly as they rose in all their majesty 
before me, clearly outlined against the 
beautiful blue Egyptian sky. Viewed 
from the bridge, they seem to be only 
three or four miles distant, but they are 
ten miles from Cairo. The Great Nile 
Bridge is a draw-bridge, and is drawn for 
about two hours in the middle of the day, 
enabling boats to pass. While the bridge 


is drawn men, women and children, cam- 
els with their loads, donkeys with their 
gay trappings, cattle, sheep and goats, 





all crowd together, jostling and pushing 
each other, all eager to be first to cross. 

The road is shaded by beautiful trees 
the entire distance to the Pyramids. I 
was followed quite a distance by an Arab 
who said he felt ‘‘ wery bad’’ because I 
had to go alone; but, finding that I did 
not feel bad over it myself, and that no 
money was forthcoming, he dropped 
behind. 

Not till I stood at their base could I 
comprehend the vast size of the Pyramids. 
They are situated on the edge of the 
desert. The Great Pyramid of Khufu 
covers an area of over thirteen acres. It 
is 755 feet each side at the base, and 451 
feet high. Originally it was 483 feet high. 

Ancient writers affirm that it took 300,- 
ooo men twenty years to complete it. It 
was built about 4000 B. C. as a mausoleum 
for King Khufu. It was old when Abra- 
ham visited Pharaoh, and has for ages 
looked down from its imposing height on 
the shifting scenes of a restless world. 

On my approach I was surrounded 
by a host of Arabs in long white robes, 
who demanded that I pay their sheik a 
certain sum for the privilege of ascending 
the Pyramid. On refusing to give them 
anything they brought forward an old 
man who looked ferocious enough to kill 
and eat me on the spot, who said, ‘‘ Me 
de Sheik. You give me two shillin’ or 
you not see de top of dat Pyramid, 
never!’’ This he had noright to demand 
and, of course, did not get. 

I pushed the old man aside and tried to 
go on, but a dozen black arms barred the 
way. After much talking, pushing and 
fighting, I finally came close to the base 
of the pyramids. I intended to have 
gone to the top alone ; but, as I found the 
ascent was dangerous to an unpracticed 
climber, and there were these impassable 
obstacles in the way, I engaged three of 
the black ruffians to help meup. At the 
sight of money the ugly look on their 
faces instantly disappeared, and the Sheik 
even condescended to bend low to the 
ground before me. 

No sooner had I announced my inten- 
tion of having some one assist me than 
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they all rushed madly at me, and I came 
near being torn to pieces. I was obliged 
to engage the two who had stood nearest 
me, for they had seized hold of my hands 
and would not let go. They picked out 
one to go behind us and push, and so we 
started merrily upward, each of my 
hands held tightly as if in a vise. These 
swarthy sons of the desert are nimble 
and sure-footed as goats ; but it took us 
twenty minutes’ hard climbing to reach 
the top. I was completely exhausted, 


and the hot desert air inspired me with a 
great thirst which, through the fore- 
thought of a little Arab boy who had fol- 
lowed behind with a water-jug, I was en- 
abled to quench. Arrived at the top, the 
Arabs shouted ‘‘ Hurrah ! ”’ and hurriedly 
squatted down on the stone blocks to rest. 

What a wonderful panorama spread 
itself out before us. Near by is the large 
Pyramid of Cephren, to the north is Abu 
Roash, to the south are the Pyramids of 
Abusir, Sakkarah and Dashur, to the west 
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are the Lybian Mountains and the appar- 
ently endless desert, and to the east is the 
fertile Valley of the Nile. The river itself 
winds like a silver thread in its course 
and is bordered by a line of ever-verdant 
trees. Beyond is a mass of roofs, domes 
and minarets of distant Cairo, above 
which tower the Citadel and Mosque of 
Mohammed Ali, and back of this rise the 
arid mountains of Mokattam. It is said 
that from these mountains the stones for 
the Pyramids were quarried. Wesawa 
caravan winding its way through the des- 
ert, looking like a snail in the distance. 
It was in the ‘‘ Battle of the Pyramids ”’ 
that Napoleon uttered the famous words, 
‘*Forty centuries look down upon you.”’ 
Never before had I been able to fully ap- 
preciate the meaning of those words. 
While we were yet admiring the remark- 
able scenery an Arab came scrambling to 
the top where we were sitting, and offered 
to run like a rabbit to the top of the Pyra- 
mid Cephrenin ten minutes. This seems 
an impossible feat to perform, but these 


wiry, sure-footed Arabs do it with the 


greatest ease. 

I found it more dangerous to descend 
the Pyramid than to ascend. One is 
more apt to make a misstep and fall in 
going down. I asked one of my guides 
if he had ever seen any one fall. ‘‘ Yas, 
me saw a young English feller fall once. 
He knock himself in tousand pieces be- 
fore he git tode bottom. Me naver want 
to see dat no more.”’ 

On reaching the base, I visited the in- 
terior of the Great Pyramid. The timid 
and weak had best not enter, as the sub- 
terranean passages are quite dark and 
the descent and ascent become very fa- 
tiguing. Some of the passages are very 
low, being only three feet four inches in 
height and eight feet eleven inches in 
width. We had to slide and crawl in 
order to get through. At length, after 
what seemed to me an age of crawling 
and sliding, we reached the interiors. 
The great hall is 155 feet in length, 28 
feet in height, and three feet, four inches 
in width. The Queen’s Chamber is 17 
by 18 feet, and 20 feet high. Inthis room 


stands a granite sarcophagus. Khufu 
wanted to feel secure after he was dead. 
Where are his bones now? 

I drew several breaths of relief as we 
came out into light and fresh air again, 
for I found the interior hot and close. 
After having had a fight with my Arabs 
about the price —I paid them two shil- 
lings for escort to the top of the Pyra- 
mid and one franc for seeing the interior 
— I took leave of them and started to see 
the Sphinx. I saw it from the back of a 
camel. No wonder the Arabs call it 
Aboul Houl (Father of Terror). It is 
older than the Pyramids themselves, and 
the expression on its face is strangely sug- 
gestive, the suggestion varying with the 
mood, disposition and life-experience of 
each beholder. In olden time the people 
believed it stood guard to prevent the 
sands of the desert from drifting over the 
fertile lands of the Valley of the Nile. 
Many other legends and superstitions are 
connected withit. As the reader is aware, 
it is hewn out of the solid rock, having 
the body of a lion and the head of a man. 
The length of the body is 140 feet, and 
the face is 14 feet across, from ear to ear. 
It is much mutilated. The nose has 
been almost entirely broken off. There 
are traces showing that once there must 
have stood a small temple between its 
paws. On leaving the Sphinx, I had 
trouble with my camel driver. I gave 
him a large piaster (five cents) for the 
services of himself and camel for an hour. 
A little before the time was up he de- 
manded more pay. This I refused, 
whereupon he said, ‘‘I take it by force.’’ 
I did not mind his threats much, feeling 
quite secure, sitting far above his head, 
but suddenly, at a sign from his master, 
the unwieldy camel dropped ,to the 
ground, and there I sat at the mercy of 
the black wretch, who brandished a whip 
above my head. Knowing the cowardly 
character of these Arabs, I sat it through, 
however, till the time was up, and then 
took my departure as calmly as I could. 
He followed me about half a mile, beg- 
ging for another piaster. Toward the 
last he threatened to kill me if I did not 
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give it to him. Directly afterward he 
said he must go and, changing his man- 
ner completely, said, ‘‘Me not mad at 
all, me just look dat way. Next time 
you gen’leman come here you hire my 
camel; yes, me like you; good-by.’’ 
Thereupon he kissed my hand and went. 
Near the Pyramids I had occasion to say 
to some Mohammedans that they ought 
to become Christians. They only laughed 
at me. A youngster among them, think- 
ing to earn some money by it, asked how 
much I would give him to become a 
Christian. I found him ready to swap 
faiths for ten shillings, but an older man 
standing near by, on hearing this, flew 
into a rage and chased the unprincipled 
youngster with his riding whip. Arabs 
will do anything for money. Even the 
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FROM DAWN TO DAWN. 
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children lie, steal, cheat and beg. 
once greatly amused at a certain young- 
ster who asked for ‘‘ backsheesh.’’ On 
my refusing to give him anything, he 
feigned surprise and exclaimed, ‘‘ What, 
you my friend, and speak to me like dat !”’ 

It was late before I was ready to start 
back to Cairo, and I was warned by 
Arabs who had donkeys to let that I had 
better not go alone in the night, as the 
district was unsafe after dark. I went 
alone, and was neither robbed nor killed ! 
The moon shone beautifully ; the Great 
Pyramid reflected itself so perfectly in 
the ponds near by that the reflection — 
seemingly joined to the base and blend- 
ing with the Pyramid — made the general 
effect like that of a great square hung 
suspended in the sky. 
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FROM DAWN TO DAWN. 


C0 V7 TH streams of many-colored 
light, 


The moonlit whiteness flushing, 
The morning rises from the night, 
In dewy brightness blushing. 


The day rides high in purple state, 
Life, drowned in fire, reposes ; 
And all the air is passionate 
With breath of crimson roses. 


The day goes slowly to its rest, 
In radiance warm and tender, 

And in the gold and purple west 
Dissolves away in splendor. 


The sunset glories linger long, 
And in the midnight hushes 

The very silence thrills with song, 
The very moonlight blushes. 


O sunrise song! O sunset glows! 
O life and life’s completeness ! 

O red, red, red the summer’s rose! 

O June's impassioned sweetness ! 


Grace Mary Shoup. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE STOSS. 


A SWISS PATRIOTIC CELEBRATION. 


By Irvinc B. RICHMAN.* 


ATRIOTISM is by no means an un- 
usual virtue, yet it never fails to 
excite admiration. The traveler in Eng- 
land, in Germany, in France, in Italy, is 
impressed by the patriotism of the people 
in these countries, and it is one of the 
things he is pretty sure to mention in his 
letters. 

But nowhere in Europe, perhaps, is 
patriotism so carefully and systematically 
cultivated as in Switzerland. Thestories 
of William Tell and Arnold Winkelried 
have made the world familiar with Swiss 
patriotism in ancient times, but not every 
one has had occasion to note the vigorous 
existence of this sentiment among the 
Swiss of later generations. It has occurred 
to me that some account of the means 
to-day employed in Switzerland to nour- 
ish the sentiment of patriotism may prove 
of interest to readers of THE MIDLAND. 

Early in the Fifteenth Century a fierce 
war was waged between the Swiss Con- 
federation and Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. The three most celebrated 
battles of this war were Grandson, Mur- 
ten and Nancy, and in the last of these 
Duke Charles lost his life. It was the 
Burgundian war which thoroughly estab- 
lished the fighting reputation of the Swiss 
in Europe, and which led to their being 
courted and flattered on all hands. It is 
natural, therefore, that the memory of 
the Burgundian war should be a glorious 
one in Switzerland, and that by way of 
keeping the national spirit aglow, the 
battles of Grandson, Murten and Nancy 
should be rehearsed. A few years ago 
the battle of Murten was reénacted as a 
play on the original field, in the presence 
of an immense audience, and with great 
magnificence of costume and appoint- 
ments. Nor are the very earliest conflicts 
of the Confederation neglected. Mor- 
garten, Sempach and Niafles are in turn 


reénacted on the original fields. Ordi- 
narily the celebration consists only of a 
thanksgiving pilgrimage to the conse- 
crated spot, but often it is a grand affair, 
picturesque and costly. 

It was my good fortune to witness one 
of these celebrations last spring. The 
battle commemorated was the battle of 
the Stoss — not a world-renowned contest 
like Morgarten or Murten, but neverthe- 
less a battle highly important in the his- 
tory of Northeastern Switzerland. 

From early in the Eighth Century until 
the Fifteenth, Northeastern Switzerland 
(the part near the lake of Constance, now 
comprised in the cantons of St. Gall and 
Appenzell) was under the control of the 
Abbey of St. Gall. The Abbots were 
wealthy temporal princes as well as spirit- 
ual guides, and (as princes are prone to 
do) imposed heavy taxes upon the people 
subject to them. This provoked resent- 
ment, resentment led to resistance, and 
finally resistance culminated in open war. 
In this war which broke out in 1403 the 
Abbot of the period (Kuno by name) 
sought the aid of Austria. The Austrian 
army crossed the Rhine in June, 1405, 
and, taking for a base of operations the 
town of Altstitten in the Rhine Valley, 
began on June 17th its advance against 
the Appenzellers—the people the most 
actively in revolt against the Abbot. The 
way from Altstatten to the borders of Ap- 
penzellerland is even to-day steep and 
difficult enough, but in the Fifteenth 
Century it could have been little more 
than a bridle-path. Up this ascent the 
Austrian knights and bowmen toiled for 
several hours. When near the summit 
they were suddenly set upon by a few 
hundred of the enemy armed with clubs 
and stones. .The attack was so unex- 


*United States Consul General at St, Gall, 
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pected and impetuous, and the Austrians 
so spent with their march, that victory 
at once declared itself for the Appenzel- 
lers, the Austrians beating a hasty retreat 
towards Altstitten. 

According to a long standing tradition, 
the leader of the Appenzell force in this 
contest was a refugee Austrian nobleman, 
Rudolph von Werdenberg. According 
to a like tradition the fight was signalized 
by two remarkable occurrences. The 
first was Uli Rotach’s desperate defense 
of his hut against a number of Austrians. 
This man, his back against the hut, not 
only (it is said) maintained his ground 
against superior numbers, but actually 


slew several of the enemy. He would 
probably have slain them all had not the 
hut been set on fire. The other occur- 
rence was the appearance, at the crisis of 
the struggle, of a detachment of Appen- 
zell women. Being mistaken by the Aus- 
trians for a reénforcement of men, the 
former became completely panic-stricken 
and fled the field. 

But to return to the celebration of last 
spring. On the morning of June 17th I 
took the six o’clock train from St. Gall, 
and in about two hours had reached Alt- 
stitten. It was here that the celebration 
in large part was to take place. First on 
the program (at 8 o’clock) was a chil- 
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LANDAMMAN UND RATSHERREN V. APPENZELL. 
The Landamman of Appenzell and his Council 


dren’s procession. In this, borne along 
in richly decked cars, were allegorical and 
historical groups— groups representing 
the lake-dwellers, the Helvetians, .the 
Romans. Then there were other sights. 
Boys marched bearing halberds, cross- 
bows and banners ; girls marched bearing 
wreaths and garlands; and last came 
milkmen in Appenzell costume of red 
waistcoat, yellow trousers and leather 
caps. 

After the procession all hands dispersed 
to the various inns and spent nearly two 
hours in eating bread and sausages and 
drinking wine. 

Then came the second grand event of 
the day —the meeting of the Landsge- 
meinde, at which was to be decided the 
question of war with Austria and the 
Abbot. The Landsgemeinde ( Land’s 
Assembly ) convened on the exact spot 
where in the past many an actual Lands- 
gemeinde had met. The Landgamman 
of the canton of Appenzell, accompanied 
by a secretary and weibe/, or sheriff, 
mounted a platform and delivered a 
vigorous speech to the people — reciting 
the exactions of the Abbot, and the per- 
fidious league with Austria. Then Ru- 
dolph von Werdenberg, the secessionist 


32 


Austrian nobleman, was introduced to 
the people. He was clad in sumptuous 
velvet and resplendent armor, and in a 
few words offered his sword to the cause 
of liberty. His offer was accepted, but 
only on condition that he become a citi- 
zen of Appenzell, put aside his velvet and 
armor, and don the plain garb ot iis 
adopted country. 

At the conclusion of the Landsge- 
meinde the spot where it had been held 
was cleared for the third event of the 
day. This was a reproduction of Aus- 
trian camp scenes. The arrival of the 
Austrian army preparatory to pitching 
camp was a pageant of true mag- 
nificence. A troop of knights, clad in 
the most gorgeous and glittering armor, 
were the first to appear. Plumes nodded 
from their helmets,crimson velvet mantles 
trailed from their shoulders, and their 
shields glowed with the heraldic devices 
of great families. Following these came 
detachments of spearmen and bowmen, 
interspersed among which were bands of 
music. Then came more knights in daz- 
zling helms and breastplates. Finally, a 
company of monks, all in black, and led 
by the Abbot of St. Gall, appeared ; and 
close upon these, in a gilded car, with a 
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gold miter upon his head, and attended 
by an Ethiopian servant, came the Lord 
Bishop of Constance. 

When the camp had been set, the Aus- 
trians gave themselves up to relaxation 
and enjoyment. Baskets filled with bread, 
and immense decanters of wine were 
handed about. Thena company of young 
girls in white, with wreaths on their 
heads, and bearing banners, mounted the 
platform and sang patriotic songs. Suc- 
ceeding these, four knights and four 
ladies appeared, and to strains of beauti- 
ful music executed gracefully some diffi- 
cult dances. They in turn were followed 
by four knights, each armed with shield 
and sword, who performed a spirited 
sword dance, crossing their weapons and 
closing their shieids in time to music. 

But the afternoon was waning, and it 
became necessary for the Austrians to 
break camp and march forth to battle. 
In long, glittering procession the invading 
host proceeded slowly to mount the steep 
way leading to the confines of Appenzell. 
Meanwhile, the immense crowd of spec- 


tators of the celebration — perhaps seven 
thousand in number — spread themselves 
about on the hills commanding a view of 
the battle-field, and awaited the contest, 
the culminating feature of the occasion. 

It was a beautiful prospect which lay 
before the eye. On one hand, swell 
upon swell, rose the green hills of Swit- 
zerland. On the other towered the moun- 
tains (here and there snow-capped) of 
the Voralberg ; while between, through 
the center of a wide and perfectly level 
valley, the silver thread of the Rhine 
wound itself in graceful curves to the 
Lake of Constance. 

But now the Austrians have gained the 
top of the hill and pause to take breath. 
At once a body of Appenzellers, easily 
distinguishable in their red vests and 
yellow trousers, pour forth from am 
buscade and assail the Austrians with 
stones, clubs and halberds. The tide of 
battle surges to and fro. The knights 
attempt a charge, but it fails. The field 
is becoming thickly strewn with the dead 
forms of the invaders. At this juncture 
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the women of Appenzell — conforming 
to the tradition — come running onto the 
scene, and the Austrians disperse pell- 
mell down the green slopes, pursued by 
the victors. 

With the flight of the invaders the 
crowd of sightseers arose from their 
places on the green turf and slowly re- 
turned to Altstatten, discussing the while 
with animation the various features of the 


day. 

The celebration had been highly suc- 
cessful in every way; and certainly it 
deserved to be, for the labor and cost of 
Not less 


preparing it had been great. 


than five or six thousand dollars must 
have been expended in putting the play 
(so to speak) upon the stage. There 
were fifteen hundred participants, and 
the costumes and weapons had either to 
be hired or purchased. In one single 
instance three hundred dollars were spent 
upon armor and velvets. Next year, 
perhaps, some other battle will be com- 
memorated on a similar scale. If so, 
and any reader of this article chance to 
be in Switzerland at the time, let him not 
fail to witness it. He will see an object 
lesson in patriotism that will abundantly 
repay him. 








SOME STATESMEN’S WIVES IN WASHINGTON. 


SECOND PAPER. 


By JULIETTE M. Bassitt. 


HERE is nomore charm- 

ing and popular woman 
in Washington than the wife 
of Senator Newton C. Blan- 
chard, of Louisiana, who 
was for several terms in 
Congress before his promo- 
tion to the other side of the 
Capitol. She was Miss Mary 
Emma Barrett, born in Na- 
cagdoches, Texas, and rear- 
ed in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
where she was married and 
has a beautiful home. Her father was 
Captain William Barrett, of Richmond, 
Virginia, and her mother was of a prom- 
inent Georgia family. Mrs. Blanchard is 
of medium height and good figure, with 
a.creamy complexion, rippling dark hair, 
and dark brown eyes; speaks French 
well and sings sweetly ; is warm-hearted 
and sympathetic ; enjoys society and 
helps others to have a good time where- 
ever she is. Her son, Ashley, is going to 
be a doctor, and her daughter, Ethel, 
who made her deduf in society last winter, 





MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
Wife of Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, 


is one of the prettiest and 
brightest girls in town. 

A fair, delicate looking 
woman with lovely manners, 
which win her many friends, 
is Mrs. Lindsay, wife of that 
courtly gentleman, Senator 
William Lindsay, of Ken- 
tucky. Shewas Miss Eleanor 
Holmes, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and is a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, by 
right of ancestry on both 
sides, and one of the vice-presidents of 
the association. Her father, Dr. George 
F. Holmes, a surgeon in the Confederate 
Army, died when she was a child, and 
she was carefully trained by her mother, 
a cultured and charming lady, from whom 
she has seldom been parted. Senator 
and Mrs. Lindsay have a magnificent 
home in Frankfort and do not keep house 
in Washington. They entertain delight- 
fully, however, at their hotel. 

Another popular Southern couple who 
do not keep house here are Senator and 
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Mrs. Charles H. Gibson, of Maryland. 
Mrs. Gibson is a splendid housekeeper, 
and has, among other things, written 
one of the best cook books extant. She 
was Miss Marietta Fauntleroy Powell, 
born in Middleburg, Virginia, her family 
connection being among the most distin- 





a widow. About eight years ago she 
became the wife of Senatur— then Rep- 
resentative— Gibson. She is a decided 
brunette, with fine figure, dark eyes, 
black hair, slightly sprinkled with gray. 
She has most engaging manners. She is 
a model hostess and usually entertains a 


MRS. N. C. BLANCHARD, 
Wife of Senator Blanchard, of Louisiana. 


guished in the Old Dominion and Mary- 
land. She was educated in Richmond, 
where she was a great belle. She soon 
married Hon. R. C. Holliday, of Mary- 
land, who, holding several high positions, 
had in her a beautiful and capable help- 
mate ; but after a few years she was left 


good deal, but, being in mourning this 
season, is living very quietly in handsome 
apartments at the Shoreham. 

Senator and Mrs. James McMillan, of 
Detroit, Michigan, have one of the most 
elegant homes in Washington. Mrs. Mc- 
Millan was Miss Mary Wetmore, of Pitts- 
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MRS. CHARLES H. GIBSON, 
Wife of Senator Gibson, of Maryland. 


burgh, Pennsylvania. She is of pleasing 
personality and agreeable manner, is a 
charming hostess, entertains well and has 
the assistance of a pretty, fair-haired 
daughter who is highly accomplished. 

Mrs. Gallinger, wife of Senator Jacob 
H. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, was 
Miss Anna Baily, a native of that state. 
Her husband has been in the Senate 
nearly twelve years, after several terms in 
the House, and has held important offi- 
ces in his own state, so that Mrs. Gallin- 
ger has always been used to entertaining 
a great deal. She is of average height, 
with dark hair and eyes, is a cultured 
and agreeable woman, entertaining in 
conversation and fond of society, though 
she does not give up all her time to it. 
Senator and Mrs. Gallinger have a hand- 
some home in Concord, but live here at a 
quiet family hotel. They have a married 
daughter and two sons. 

Were either of the Illinois senators to 
be sent to the White House next year 
the executive mansion would have a mis- 
tress with many friends already in the 
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Capital City. Senator and Mrs. Shelby 
M. Cullom have spent a goodly share of 
their married life in Washington, as he 
has been several terms in both the House 
and the Senate. Mrs. Cullom was Miss 
Julia Fisher, born near Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and reared in Illinois. She 
is of medium height and fair complexion, 
has pleasing manners, is a sincere friend 
and is prominent in charitable works. 
Mrs. Hannah Lamb Palmer, wife of 
the Democratic senator from Illinois, was 
born in Springfield in a home which is 
still her own. Her parents, of good 
Quaker stock, were among the early set- 
tlers of the State when Kaskaskia was 
the capital and center of cultivation. She 
was educated at Monticello Seminary, 
and married a Mr. Kimball. After some 
years of widowhood she became the wife 
and real helpmate of Gen. John M. Pal- 
mer. She is a littke woman with brown 
hair, touched with gray, a soft, low voice 
and quiet, pleasant manner. She is very 
fond of books, and for ten years had 
charge of and took a deep interest in the 





MRS. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
Wite of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
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Springfield Library which is now the pub- 
lic library of the city. In the discharge 
of her social duties Mrs. Palmer has the 
able assistance of her daughter, Mrs. 
Jessie Palmer Weber, a sparkling bru- 
nette and charming young woman. 

A very popular woman, greatly missed 
from her beautiful Washington home this 
season, is Mrs. Hale, wife of the brilliant 
senator from Maine. As the only daugh- 
ter of the famous Michigan senator, 
‘** Zack’’ Chandler, she grew up, was edu- 
cated and married in this city. She is an 
accomplished woman, tall and handsome, 
with pleasant, unaffected manners, a de- 
lightful hostess and brilliant conversation- 
alist. Her home here is with her mother, 
Mrs, Chandler, in a large, handsome 
house on K Street, built several years 
ago. 

A pretty woman, and a right talented 
one, is Mrs. Kyle, wife of Senator James 
H. Kyle, of South Dakota. She was 
Miss Belle Dugat, born at Medina, Ohio, 
of French parentage, her grandfather 
having come, with his family, from Paris. 
She was educated at Oberlin College. 





MRS. JOHN M. PALMER, 
Wife of Senator Palmer, of Illinois. 





MRS. JAMES H. KYLE, 
Wife of Senator Kyle, of South Dakota. 


Much of her time while in college was 
given to music, a study which she still 
continues. She is a brunette with very 
dark hair and eyes, bright, vivacious and 
fond of society, talks well, sings sweetly 
and is very popular in her home at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, as she is also here. 
She has one daughter, Ethelwynn, about 
ten years old. 

The wife of Senator Arthur Brown, of 
Utah, our newest State, is a native of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. She and her hus- 
band, born but a few miles apart, almost 
grew up together. She was Miss Isabel 
Cameron, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Alexander Cameron, of Scotch parentage, 
and an early settler of Michigan. On her 
mother’s side she comes of Revolution- 
ary and Mayflower stock. About sixteen 
years ago she went with her husband to 
Salt Lake, where they have ever since 
occupied a fine social position, their 
handsome home being quite famous for 
the number of guests of national promi- 
nence who have been entertained in it. 
Mrs. Brown is of pleasing appearance ; 
dark haired and dark eyed; is a good 
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MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, 
Wife of Senator Brown, of Utah, 


talker and has excellent taste in dress. 
While taking a deep interest in politics 
for her husband’s sake, she is not exactly 
an advocate of woman suffrage ; but when 
it was incorporated in the State’s consti- 
tution, she accepted the situation and the 
chairmanship of the woman’s branch of the 
Republican committee, to form clubs de- 
voted to the training of women in parlia- 
mentary law, etc., and gave many weeks 
of her time toit. She is much more in- 
terested, however, in the Orphan’s Home 
and Day Nursery, of which she is a di- 
rector and oneof the founders. This fine 
charity is worked for by people of the 
numerous creeds.of the city. Senator 
and Mrs. Brown have one child, Max, a 
bright boy of much promise, about thir- 
teen years old. Rev. Olympia Brown, 
the famous suffrage orator, is a sister of 
the Senator. 

The wife of the other senator from 
Utah, Frank Cannon, was Miss Martha 
Brown, of Ogden, her present home. 
She is tall, slight and fair, with blue eyes 
and very quiet manners, and is devoted 
to her husband and children. There are 
three daughters and one son. All but 
one are at school at home. Thus far she 
has taken little part in society. 

In the Texas delegation are a number 
of attractive ladies. Mrs. Mills, wife of 
Senator Roger Q. Mills, has spent many 
years in Washington, her husband com- 
ing first to Congress in 1873. She was 
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Miss Carrie Jones, and is a native Texan. 
She is of medium height, dark haired and 
dark eyed, and very quiet in manner and 
tastes. She is ably assisted in social 
duties by an accomplished daughter and 
the charming young wife of her son. 

Mrs. Chilton, wife of the other Texas 
senator, Horace Chilton, was Miss Grin- 
nan, of Culpepper, Virginia. She is tall ; 
a pronounced brunette with curly black 
hair and olive complexion. She is rather 
domestic in her tastes, though gracefully 
discharging the semi-public duties of her 
position. She has three sons and three 
daughters, to whom she is devoted. 

One of the most charming ladies in leg- 
islative circles in Washington is Mrs. 
Sayers, wife of Hon. Joseph D. Sayers, 
who has been in Congress for the past ten 
years, — in which time they have made 
hosts of friends. Mrs. Sayers was Miss 
Orline Walton, born at Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi. She went when an infant, with her 
parents, to Bastrop, Texas, where she 
was married about fifteen years ago. Her 
husband was then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State, and the beginning of her 
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MRS. PAUL J. SORG, 
Wife of Representative Sorg, of Ohio 


married lite — which has been an ideally 
happy one—was spent in Austin, the 
capital of the State. She is tall and slen- 
der ; has dark gray eyes, brown hair and 
rose-tinted complexion ; is a student and 
fond of the languages ; paints cleverly, 
both portraits and landscapes ; is bright 
and pleasing in conversation, and dresses 
with taste. While not a ‘‘ strong-minded ”’ 
woman, she is deeply interested in ques- 
tions of interest to her State and in every- 
thing which concerns her husband in a 
political way. 

The wife of a man of such prominence 
as Speaker Thomas B. Reed always has 
a great deal published about her, of 
course, but most of that about Mrs. Reed 
—especially the pictures— gives one a 
wrong impression of her. From them 
one gets the idea that she is a rather 


plain, elderly woman, who does not care 
for society ; is, in fact, bored by it. This 
idea is dispelled if one attends her 
crowded receptions, where she has a cor- 


- dial greeting and warm hand-shake for 


everybody. She has been in mourning 
this winter, for a beloved mother, and 
has lived in unusual quiet. She was Miss 


-Susan Merrill, daughter of a prominent 


Congregational clergyman of Portland, 
Maine, where she grew up, was educated 
and married. She is a plump little 
woman with fair complexion, light brown 
hair and laughing, hazel-brown eyes. 
She is bright and entertaining in conver- 
sation and very well posted on many sub- 
jects. Speaker and Mrs. Reed live at the 
Shoreham. They have one daughter, 
Kittie, a charming girl, who has been 
going out some in society this season. 
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The wife of Representative Paul J. 
Sorg, of the Third Ohio district, was Miss 
Jennie Gruver, a native of Butler county 
in that State. She is a handsome woman, 
tall and well formed, with dark brown 
hair and eyes, pleasing expression, agree- 
able manner and fine taste in dress. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sorg have a beautiful home in 
Middletown, Ohio, and an ideal summer 
home on Lake Chautauqua. During the 
season they live at the Arlington. They 
have a son, about seventeen, and a 
daughter of fourteen. 

Mrs. Hermann, wife of Hon. Binger 
Hermann, of Roseburg, Oregon, is a lady 
of very quiet tastes, devoted to her fam- 
ily and friends, but not very fond of gen- 
eral society. She has gone out more this 
season than usual, having introduced a 
pretty young daughter. Mrs. Hermann 
was Miss Flora A. Tibbetts, of an old 
New England family, and was born at 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and was edu- 
cated in Oregon, to which far away coun- 
try her parents removed when she was a 
small child. She is of medium height 
and slender, with brown eyes and brown 
hair sprinkled with gray. She is quite 
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MRS. BINGER HERMANN, 
Wife of Representative Hermann, of Oregon, 





MRS. CHARLES A. TOWNE, 
Wife of Representative Towne, of Minnesota. 


musical and very fond of reading. Miss 
Hermann, who is very bright and pretty, 
was educated here and has given much 
time to music and languages. 

The charming wife of Representative 
Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, was 
Miss Maude Irene Wiley, born at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Her father’s people lived 
for many years near Cooperstown, New 
York. Her mother was a Miss Greene, 
of the same branch of the family as Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary fame. 
Miss Wiley’s education, begun in the 
public schools, was finished at St. Mary’s, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, where she devoted 
much time to music, of which she is 
very fond, especially of the piano, a study 
which she has continued ever since, giv- 
ing great pleasure to her friends by her 
fine playing. She is well up in the best 
literature of the day and keeps well in- 
formed on political questions. She is of 
average height and fair complexion, with 
abundant light brown hair ; is a fine type 
of Western womanhood, bright, cheery 
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and fond of out-door life, and makes a 
decidedly pleasing impression upon all 
who meet her. She and her husband are 
very popular in their home at Duluth. 
Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, wife of Utah’s 
only member of Congress, was Miss 
Corinne Tuckerman, daughter of Prof. 
Jacob Tuckerman, a prominent educator 
of Ohio. She was educated at Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Smith’s College, paying consid- 
erable attention to music. She is rather 
plump and of medium height, has dark 
hair and eyes, a sweet voice and agree- 
able manner. She takes a lively interest 
in woman’s work, is president of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake — one 
of the oldest clubs in the West —and ex- 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She keeps house in Washington, 
but, coming very late in the season, has 
not taken much part in social matters. 
She has two sons and four daughters — 
the eldest, a pretty girl of sixteen, with 
ee ay ee much musical talent, already playing 
Wife of Representative Allen, of Utah. © ge 
well upon the violin. 








A SUMMER ROSE. 


HAD a rose one summer morning — 
A wild rose sweet and fair — 

A miracle of bloom and beauty, 
Cherished with tender care. 


I had a dream that summer morning, 
Far sweeter than the flower ; 

It led my feet in paths elysian, 
For one long happy hour. 


‘*O Earth,’’ I cried, ‘“‘thou, rich in blossoms, 
If morning is so bright, 
How shall the day be full of glory! 
How radiant all its light!’’ 


The sun rose high in noontide splendor, 
But mocked me as it shone ; 
For rose and dream had passed together,— 
And I—I sat alone. 
Belle E. Smith. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BLOCK ISLAND. 


By GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE. 


& 

OLUS and Neptune built better than 
they knew when, centuries ago, 
they conspired to detach a solid block of 
Long Island from its Montauk moorings 
and, gradually widening the intervening 
channel and depositing tons of rock and 
sand to the eastward, constructed the 
island which should be happily named 
after its discoverer, the stolid Dutchman, 
Adrian Blok. Itis a beautiful island, and 
seems as if it had forever been separated 
from the sand dunes and depressing com- 
monplace of its neighbors. If it is by 
the Nth remove related to any one of 
them, it is not to the mainland, from 
which it is structurally different, but to 
Montauk Point, whither on a clear day 
it can shout over thirteen miles of glanc- 
ing, surging waters,— though it is an 
Indian tradition that the distance was far 

less at a not very remote period. 

Six miles long and less than four wide, 
it has the shape of a pear with its small 
end pointed north, or rather, as the two 
miles’ scoop of bathing beach is a de- 
formity to the pear, it is of the shape of 
an inverted New England ear, tortured 
to a point by a diamond-like pond, the 
first to dazzle the eye of the traveler from 
its billowy, velvety surface. As one ap- 
proaches the island and from the steam- 
er’s deck rests his eyes on the greens of 
hill and dale, studded with silver and 
girt about with coraline beach and tur- 
quoise ocean, he exclaims with an enthu- 
siasm which can never be trite, ‘‘The 
Emerald Isle!’’ Such, beyond cavil, it 
is ; and once was a deeper green when, 
before the ravages of the Revolutionary 
War, it was thickly covered with forests. 

The interior meadows and fields are 
well watered by not less than a hundred 
ponds, fed, it is supposed, not by springs 
but by the rainfall of the island, which is 
caught and held, as in a kettle, by their 
clayey bottom. At about the center of 


the island is the Great Pond, extending 
over a thousand acres and, till recently, 
separated from the sea by a narrow strip 
of sand called Harbor Neck. This, which 
was erected long ago by a turbulent 
storm, is now being removed; and by 
another season, it is believed, the much 
talked of Lake Harbor, involving many 
changes important to inhabitants and 
visitors alike, will be an accomplished 
fact. The National Harbor, which has 
long been the pride of the hardy fisher- 
men, and which was made possible in the 
seventies by the persistency of the Hon. 
Nicholas Ball, is located with the village 
on what the islanders call the East Side. 
There is anunfrequented West Side and, 
jutting northward, the Neck, though only 
the names, pronounced with a becoming 
Manhattan accent, could remind a New 
Yorker of his bottle-shaped island. The 
harbor is a curious rectangular basin 
protected from the thundering ocean 
by a government breakwater of jagged, 
granite ‘‘rip-raps’’ extending out fifteen 
hundred feet and containing about ninety- 
three thousand tons of stone. Within this 
sheltering arm is the cozy home of the 
Block Island fleet, which may be seen 
any afternoon complacently drying its 
sails, in close communion with its rugged 
skippers. From the harbor to Clay Head, 
the high, corrugated bluff which rises 
above Sandy Point and which is the first 
elevation noted by the excursionist, is a 
delightful, unobstructed morning walk. 
After passing the inevitable fish-houses, 
and a few equally smelly hotels, you 
clamber down upon the beach, which 
forms a foamy crescent, gracefully bend- 
ing two miles to the north tiil finally the 
bluish gray bluffs crowd it into narrower 
bounds and add to the sand countless 
pebbles, unburied from their clay re- 
cesses. The bathing pavilion is fortunately 
located far enough along the beach to in- 
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vite the whole population to enjoy it, with 
all its sensuous charms of iridescence and 
murmurous music. Strange to relate, this 
truly remarkable beach is a purely super- 
erogatory gift from Nature: less than a 
hundred years ago it did not exist ; but, 
in its place, was a line of low hills, brist- 
ling with coarse grass. No wonder these 
seafaring people acquire a wholesome 
reverence for wind and wave, and feel 
sometimes like Lilliputian playthings in 
the palm of some inscrutable Gulliver. 
Going south from the harbor along the 
bluffs that are back of the imposing Ocean 
View Hotel, and threading one’s way 
among its various dependencies, which 
remind one of the officers’ houses that 
flank the barracks of a military fortress, 
you note at once a difference in the shore 
line. Towards the south the ground grad- 
ually rises, the bluffs descend more ab- 
ruptly, the water line gathers itself up in 
defiant curves against the fierce waves, 
Pebbly Beach churns and grinds inces- 
santly its lapful of stones, Old Harbor 
Point just out with a shower of loose rock, 
and you emerge on the beetling brow of 
the South “‘ Cliffs,’’ surmounted by a thor- 
oughly modern light-house, whence you 


peer down a precipitous declivity of 175 
feet on yawning fissures and jagged but- 
tresses, and boulders picturesquely strewn 
over banks of variegated clay, carved by 
elemental fury into many grotesque 
shapes. 

Not far ‘‘round the corner’”’ from the 
South Light is Mohegan Bluff, where, 
according to the story, a party of Mohe- 
gan warriors were cornered and starved 
to death by the Manisseans, who held the 
island in such bitter subjection that it was 
named after them, by the Indians, Manis- 
ses, ‘‘The Island of the Little God.’’ 
There is groundwork in this incident for 
another ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,’”’ in 
which the tribe could go out grandly, like 
Leonidas and his Spartans, though per- 
haps wholesale extermination could not 
equal in pathos the death of an ‘‘ Uncas.”’ 
No less gruesome from its associations 
is Black Rock, lying off the southern 
shore just beneath the waves,— of cruel 
fame in wrecking annais. The nearest 
human dwelling to this submerged mon- 
ster is the cottage of Mr. Thomas E. 
Tripler who, with a singular poetic fitness, 
has anchored his home in masonry, built 
down to the bed rock, by means of four 





CLOUD EFFECTS PHOTOGRAPHED — AFTER A STORM ON BLOCK ISLAND. 
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AN BVENT— ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER AT BLOCK ISLAND. 


massive chains. From this point the 
shore of the West Side is comparatively 
uninteresting, neither beach nor boulders 
predominating. Its monotonously regular 
features are relieved only by the new Life- 
Saving Station. From the bluffs opposite 
Black Rock you are easily persuaded to 
strike inland, having already learned that 
the roads were not constructed for the 
convenience of those who set out to 
‘*walk around theisland.’’ These radiate 
from The Center to many points on the 
shore. You are curious to know what 
can be the charms of The Center. 

The ‘Palatine Graves’’ are on the 
way. Afterreading the prosaic version of 
Whittier’s weird poem, by the Rev. S. T. 
Livermore,—who states that the Phantom 
Ship seen off Sandy Point has no connec- 
tion with the ship Palatine and that the 
latter was wrecked so far from Block Is- 
land as the Bay of Bengal,—there is no 
use or romance in turning aside to in- 
spect these graves. 

As you walk over the fields to the nearest 
road leading northward, you are amazed 
at the number of small ponds scattered 


in your path, and would snake about inde- 
finitely were you not guided by the arms 
of a windmill, lazily serrating the horizon. 
From whichever direction you approach 
The Center, this windmill is a good ob- 
jective point, though on account of the 
ponds it takes more time to make a bee- 
line to it than to go circuitously by the 
road. On the way you note an abundance 
of plant life, grass of all shades of green- 
ness,— marsh-reeds, thistles, milkweed, 
and water-lilies valiantly defended by 
snapping-turtles. It cannot escape your 
notice that everybody keeps chickens; 
and a pertinent question is, Where is 
everybody? There are few houses on 
the main road ; ‘‘everybody ”’ enjoys his 
own privacy on a diverging lane, and 
shuns the ‘“thoroughfare,”’ which is re- 
served for carts and summer visitors. A 
vague uneasiness comes over one who 
tarries long in the interior. As in some 
other sections of New England which 
have not the excuse of a double interest, 
vested in fishing and sailing no less than 
in farming, everything looks, as a resident 
artist remarked, as if it were ‘‘ waiting.’” 
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There are numberless sites for villas. So 
far from preoccupying the hilltops, the 
landholders have generally sought the 


“lowlands, like Dutchmen whom in some 


ways they peculiarly resemble. An un- 
painted house and barn, well protected 
with clapboards, carefully piled stone 
wall fences which follow the zigzags of 
narrow lanes, a clump of silver poplars 
here, a colossal, weather-beaten, thatched 
haystack there, and down in the hollow 
some fruit trees,— this is a typical Block 
Island ‘‘ patch,’’ than which the rank and 
file of the inhabitants have no higher am- 
bition. 

Even on this snug little island society 
has become wondrously stratified, and 
good fellowship between neighbors is not 
invariably the rule. By far the most 
secluded community is The Center, where 
a few dozen families dwell in Arcadian 
simplicity and trustfulness. There is the 
First Baptist Church, erected in 1857. 
During the long winter months debate 
along denominational lines waxes warm, 
and woe betide any member of this 
aquatic colony who does not know 
whether he is ‘‘Anabaptist’’ or ‘‘ Free 
Will Baptist,’’ or who does not pledge 
himself to boycott Sunday boats the 
coming season by refusing to meet them 
with carriages. 

At The Center, too, is that necessary 
adjunct to New England life, the Town 
Hall, a little one-story box of a place, 
built originally for a meeting-house, and 
surving now the purposes of a high 
school when it is not the arena of politi- 
cal discussion. Here the battle wages 
fierce on all national as well as local 


issues. The Block Islander is by temper- , 


ament a partisan, and no Mugwumps are 
tolerated. Every citizen is his brother’s 
keeper, and is quick to detect a merce- 
nary motive or any slightest symptom of 
jobbery. But while all innovations are 
relentlessly resisted, there is here a rev- 
erence for tradition or precedent which 
permits a piazza, once boldly erected, to 
obtrude upon the village street, or a pub- 
lic-spirited institution like a newspaper 
office to occupy unmolested a plot of 


ground at the convergence of four streets, 
without title and without price. A story 
is told of the proprietor of one of the ho- 
tels on the hill, who wished to have the 
fence on Smith’s property moved back, 
so that the road leading to his inn might 
be straightened. The proposition was 
scornfully rejected in Town Meeting. His 
end, however, was accomplished in a way 
that was freely forgiven. One day, while 
he and others were doing road service in 
lieu of taxes, on this particular highway, 
Canadian whiskey was generously dis- 
tributed and, in some mysterious way, 


‘the fence-posts were removed to their 


present place. 

The singular reticence and clannish- 
ness of the inhabitants do not indicate 
any lack of emotion, or shrewdness, or 
courage. While they say little—less in 
winter than when they are cajoled into 
self-expression by tourists—they have 
their ‘‘notions’’ on every conceivable 
subject and are by no means undemon- 
strative. With the help of nautical 
phrases and much gesticulation they can 
tell stories of the sea with vividness and 
a certain indescribable flavor. Appar- 
ently shy of visitors, they know how to 
drive a bargain and are tenacious of their 
earnings — not, however, to the efface- 
ment of public spirit. If they ‘‘ tax ”’ 
strangers heavily, they also tax them- 
selves heavily for every educational and 
religious purpose. Their high average 
of thrift and reasonableness may be in- 
ferred from the fact that there has never 
been a jail or a resident lawyer on the 
island ; they put their savings rather into 
wrecking companies and into churches, 
of which there have been about a dozen 
for a population which has never reached 
the distinction of fifteen hundred souls. 

A clue to the reason of what appears 
to be a temporary lapse in population 
may perhaps be found in the following 
incident: An islander with his ox-cart 
was industriously gathering sea-weed on 
the beach and, as he paused a moment to 
lean on his pitchfork with the shoulder 
which lacked a suspender, he spied with 
apparently vast surprise a long, lank indi- 
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vidual approaching, and exclaimed, ‘‘That 
you, Bill? Why, I thought you was dead 
and buried.” 

So far from containing the germ of any 
profound truth, this remark only illus- 
trates the grim, brusque humor of the 
islanders, though it subtly implies, per- 
haps, that there are in the lives of these 
people periods of stagnation and self- 
effacement that approximate to the si- 
lence of the grave. Their mortality is 
not excessive nor, if one may judge from 
the few decrepit and helpless aged per- 
sons, is mere longevity here recognized 
to be a passive virtue, as it is in many of 
the more effete sections of New England. 
Those who attain to the full allotment of 
human years are hearty and hale,—on 
the principle, perhaps, that ‘‘ whom the 
gods love die young,”’ that is, live young 
till they die. Certainly no considerable 
number emigrate to the mainland. Many 
interested in the carrying trade, visit the 
chief Atlantic ports and return with new 
ideas. It is a singularly homogeneous 
community, untainted by the influx of 
foreigners, and from much intermarriage 
amalgamated, as has been said, into one 
great family. 

Notwithstanding the exposed position 
of Block Island, which has given it a bad 
name in wrecking annals, and that scores 
of luckless seamen and valuable cargoes 
have met their fate here in the last cen- 
tury, it is rarely that in their noble rescue 
work one of the islanders loses his life. 
They have long since made friends with 
the ocean. In the face of storms they are 
fearless and self-confident to the point of 
calculation. Besides the life-saving crews, 
there are two competing wrecking com- 
panies, organized by private enterprise, 
whose members are on the watch for 
wrecks at convenient points about the 
island. If, as has been strenuously de- 
nied, Block Islanders ever conducted 
their wrecking business as did the buc- 
caneers of Whittier’s Palatine, their de- 
scendants, like the Bon Dieu imprecated, 
have long since forgiven 

....“* the hands that fed 
The false lights over the Rocky Head.” 


The modern wrecker is no shark or 
vulture, but a well disposed vigilant who 
goes to work with astonishing deliberation 
and skill to aid the unfortunate mariner. 
When a wreck is discovered the news 
spreads like wildfire, and a party of 
wreckers is dispatched to board the 
stranded vessel, if possible, and ‘‘ nego- 
tiate” with the captain, with a view to 
clearing his craft and getting her safely 
into port. A contract is made in writing 
wherein he stipulates to pay the wreckers 
the sum of two or three thousand dollars 
in case success attends their hazardous 
enterprise. Sometimes the vessel cannot 
be hauled off immediately. ‘‘In such a 
case the wrecker awaits a storm heavy 
enough to loosen the wreck from the grip 
of the sand; it may be days and weeks 
in coming, but it comes at last, and, in the 
height of its fury, the men stand to the 
windlass, the power is applied, the seas 
toss her, the tide lifts, the anchors tug 
seaward with the strength of a thousand 
horses. By and by she moves slightly, 
again and again, and at last, with a 
supreme effort, she leaves the bar and 
shoots out to her anchors.” 

In spite of the wonderful strides taken 
in the work of counteracting marine dis- 
asters, science and courage can never 
eliminate from human souls an indefinable 
dread of the ocean. It is the symbol of 
perpetual change and, with all its endur- 
ing grandeur, is capable, one feels, of 
assuming a different visage at any mo- 
ment. Who can make it his comrade ! 
Its innermost note is one of mystery and 
gloom. Said Maupassant: ‘‘O, seas, 
you knowsad stories! Deep seas, feared 
by kneeling mothers, you tell the stories 
to one another at flood-tides! And-that 
is why you have such despairing voices 
when at night you come towards us 
nearer and nearer.”’ 


re. 


The typical Block Island summer vis- 
itor is as exclusive and clannish in his 
affection for the island as is the islander. 
He is pretty sure to ‘‘come again next 
year,”’ taking pains, however, to come by 
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‘*the other route,’’ whether by way of 
New London and Watch Hill or by way 
of Newport. No one who was not born 
on a fishing smack will be inclined to 
conceal his distaste for the particular 
waters intervening between Block Island 
and the mainland. He will freely admit 
that the ‘‘G. W. Danielson,’’ the little 
steamer chartered by the government to 
carry mails the year round, is both staunch 
and serviceable, yet in a heavy sea be ut- 
terly forlorn in her cramped and crowded 
cabin, skating about on a three-legged 
chair with every lurch, or clinging by 
main strength to that one immovable ob- 
ject, the iron support in the middle of 
the room. The next time he rounds 
Point Judith he will remain on deck, 
though it rain torrents and he have to 
sprawl from gunwale to smoke-stack and 
smell the herring cooking in the fore- 
castle. After that he will take the ‘Mount 
Hope,”’ or *‘ Block Island,’’ at whatever 
inconvenience. 

In approaching the island one experi- 
ences the faint joy of a convalescent. 
After an oce .: -oyage of fifteen miles, it 
appeals to him as a magic refuge. With 


intense delight he spies each rising fea- 
ture, — ‘‘Clay Head,’’ the ‘‘ Searles’ ”’ 
stately mansion, the long line of bathing- 
houses, and the harbor surmounted by 
the Ocean View Hotel, with a lawn of 
green velvet between. On the left is the 
massive, irregular breakwater, on the 
right a squadron of cat-boats coming and 
going in graceful maneuvers, every one of 
them manned by a valiant skipper, while 
on the pier awaiting your arrival is acrowd 
of bronzed men, silent as Indians (but wait 
till you alight from the gang-plank!) ,whose 
silence you notice the more when the en- 
gines stop and the steamer noiselessly 
glides into the calm inlet beyond the out- 
side breakers. Looking down forty feet 
into the clear depths, strewn with green 
and purple seaweed, with the sea breeze 
incessantly fanning you into a philosophic 
frame of mind, you relax the rigid lines of 
your careworn face and unflinchingly meet 
the gauntlet which you must run before 
you will be comfortably established in 
your island home. In making your way 
to the jam of waiting buses and carriages 
which flanks the harbor, you are button- 
holed by an army of screeching Mohawks, 
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THE CRESCENT BEACH — FROM CLAY HEAD. 


some with Yale and some with Amherst 
accents, who attempt to lure you by sheer 
force of intellectuality to the hotels they 
severally represent. As there are at least 
thirty hotels in good and regular stand- 
ing, unless you have already decided 
where to put up, you might save yourself 
trouble by going to the one named after 
your continental residence. Most every 
town has a hotel named after it. No 
matter how near the landing your hotel 
is, you take a bus if, within a fort- 
night, you want to be knownas “‘arrived.”’ 
Most summer folks are very particular 
about their arrival and departure, how- 
ever comatose they may be between those 
terminal events. 

Newcomers are distinguished by their 
helpless ignorance of what to wear. 
When a man has on a light overcoat and 
gloves and is shirted with fine linen, it’s 
his first day, sure. There is no insularity, 
too, about rapid walkers; in fact, it is 
generally conceded that their heels make 
the numerous holes in the hotel piazzas. 
Newcomers are distinguished, too, by the 
lamb-like ingenuousness with which they 
drink water, and leave postage stamps 


33 


about, to cohere and form pasteboard, in- 
stead of protecting them against the fogs 
by rubbing them on the hair, as the isl- 
anders do. Soon the saline drowsiness 
of the air takes the hurry out of one’s 
step and converts the most fastidious. 
It’s marvelous how quickly, and with 
what few words, Dame Necessity invents 
a devil-may-care costume which will do 
onalloccasions. The mother and daugh- 
ter from the West, whose trunks were 
missing, did not complain after the first 
day, and are ashamed to_have gotten on 
so well without them for a whole week. 
The conversation of dignified men of 
affairs dwindles into harmless small-talk 
— of the air, so free from mosquitoes and 
pollen, of the undying zephyrs and cool 
nights, and what one had for dinner. 
Great public questions sink irito oblivion. 
You planned to do certain things, read 
certain books, and find yourself dawdling 
from hotel to hotel, making daily trips to 
the bathing-beach, and reclining by the 
hour in a steamer chair on the wind- 
swept piazza. A base-ball game between 
college nines from rival hotels seems a 
trifle dana/; so you follow the trunks 
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trundled down in wheelbarrows cver con- 
verging sidewalks to the boat, to witness 
the flurry attending its departure. Later 
in the afternoon you gravitate again to 
the harbor to inspect the evening catch 
of bluefish or mackerel, or count the rows 
of teeth in a shark’s mouth, while its cap- 
turer with the earnestness, if not the volu- 
bility, of a Cook’s guide tells his thrilling 
tale to a wondering group. Then, there 
are swordfish stories, and even whale 
stories, when the fishermen are in the 
mood. One does not loiter long about 
the harbor, or long resist the coy bland- 
ishments of such a name as ‘‘Say-When,”’ 
borne by one of the cat-boats. He en- 
gages to sail next morning around the 
island ; or goes in for the excitements of 
swordfishing. Whether one strikes a 
swordfish or not; whether or not one 
wounds and is struck dy a swordfish 
whose blade is driven deep into oaken 
planks as if they were a cockleshell, there 
is plenty of fun in a ‘‘double-ender,”’ 
close-hauled against a gale. The sum- 
mer tourist is the more diverted because, 
as a skipper remarked, ‘‘ She ain’t no fit 
crittur for wimmen folks an’ lubbers to 
handle.’’ If you do not early make an 
appointment to go fishing or sailing, you 
are a marked man. The proprietors of 
various boats, whose self-respect would 
not permit them ordinarily to stoop to 
the proffer of a service, when it comes to 
your total neglect of their proudest in- 
dustry, will stop you on the piazza or in 
the street and expostulate with you. 

The summer visitor soon finds that he 
is in a community which has its own dis- 
tinctive color and individuality. Nothing 


goes asonthe mainland. He may grum-. 


ble at first, but will spend his energy in 
vain — suggesting village improvements. 
Block Island, even according to Dr. O. S. 
Marden of Boston, who has tirelessly de- 
voted many precious years to its interests, 
is obdurate and immobile and, like a vil- 
lage among the Tyrolese Alps, is a subject 
for sketches, not reforms. Electric cars 
there are none ; one either walks or drives 
to the bathing beach. Till very recently 
there was no board walk skirting it, 


which was a ground for complaint at high 
tide. When the waves crept away leav- 
ing pebbles and shells covered with lan- 
guishing seaweed, with here and there a 
stranded crab or Portuguese-man-o’-war 
and many a moss-bearded rock, the beach 
was indeed the place to walk. But it may 
be doubted whether this /aissez-faire sys- 
tem of the islanders is due to an innate 
love of the picturesque. Lay it rather to 
a stolid indifference to the frills and arti- 
ficialities which adhere to most summer 
resorts. Barber-shops, for example, are 
conducted without any fuss or fanfare. 
They consent to shave you or mow you 
as they would skin a swordfish or clip a 
lawn— with broad, strong strokes, and 
no superfluous towels or ‘‘ chin-music.’’ 

From the Ocean View veranda there 
is no break in the sea line to the rising 
sun. From its proximity to ‘‘castles in 
Spain,’’ no less than from its size and 
associations, this hotel, in a unique sense, 
stands for the island; and its veranda, the 
afternoon before one leaves, is eminently 
the fitting place for a slow-thoughted rev- 
erie. As one gazes seaward from this 
aerie, with the waves grinding the pebbles 
far below at his very feet, he repeats with 
new gusto the lines : 

‘Now the great winds shoreward blow; 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 


Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray.” 


But his attention is suddenly arrested by 
a huge boulder in the near foreground, 
on which is painted in staring yellow let- 
ters, ‘‘Where will you spend Eternity?” 
and, disgusted at the hideous burlesque 
of Nature which the ‘' crusaders’’ have 
achieved, and perhaps doubly harassed 
by this question because it recalls the 
‘‘time’’ he had finding Block Island, he 
turns to promenade, as on the deck of an 
ocean steamer. He remarks the bright 
eyes and facial glow of the many young 
people on parade, and is reminded by 
somebody’s touch of distinction that over 
these same planks have walked General 
Grant, Justice Miller, Senator Allison, 
and no one knows how many other presi- 
dential possibilites. Here Henry Watter- 
son concocted telling editorials. Here 
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Charles Lanman sang the glories of the 
island. One goes for a last look to the 
charmed sanctum of Mr. Nicholas Ball, 
which is in a cottage adjacent his hotel. 
The past and present are there curiously 
blended. Mr. Ball, who went to sea at 
the age of fourteen, and in ’49 was mate 
ona ship bound for California, and who 
has spent some fifteen years of his prime 
in pushing the interests of Block Island 
in the Rhode Island legislature, has lat- 
terly indulged his love of travel by a 
tour around the world, preserving a full 
record and many trophies of his wander- 
ings and adventures. From this rare 
collection of curios and the big-hearted- 
ness of its owner the transition is easy 
to the work of the late Alfred Perkins,* 


*Died January 22, 1896. 


a New York artist who, in season and 
out of season, winter and summer, la- 
bored to commit to canvas the marine 
beauties of the island. Last summer his 
paintings and pastels were on exhibition 
at the Ocean View Hotel. There one 
could again see Clay Head, seemingly 
awaiting the lifting of the mist, or the 
distorted moon rising to reveal vaguely 
the foamy crest of a ‘‘ Royal Visitor.’’ 
The artist seized on the mystery of the 
moonlight, and of the breaking of the 
waves, and of the fog’s inpalpable veil. 
He caught the repose of the sea, a repose 
suggestive of possible unrest and full of 
sentiment. He plucked the heart of the 
Block Islander’s ocean and, with all who 
have a power of artistic divination, should 
be recognized as a public benefactor. 
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COLONEL THOMAS JOHNSON PICKETT, OF NEBRASKA, THE MAN WHO FIRST PRO- 
POSED THE NOMINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By CHARLES 


UIETLY sleeping in the white city 

of the dead at Ashland, Saunders 
County, Nebraska, lie the remains of 
Colonel Thomas — Johnson Pickett. 
Thousands of dwellers in the Midland 
States cherish and revere his memory, as 
he was the personification of all that was 
noble. His father was a soldier in the 
War of 1812, serving with distinction. 
After the closing scenes of that struggle 
he removed from his home in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, to Louisville, Kentucky. 

Thomas Johnson Pickett was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the 17th day of 
March, 1821, and died in Ashland, Ne- 
braska, from a stroke of paralysis, De- 
cember 24th, 1891. 

In 1830, the family removed to St. 
Louis, Missouri, making their home there 
until 1836, thence removing to Peoria, 
Illinois. While yet alad Thomas learned 
the art of type-setting. His first venture 
in the newspaper line on his own respon- 


L. WILSON. 


sibility was in Peoria, where he founded 
the News in 1840. He sold this plant and 
started the Peoria 7ranscript. Dispos- 
ing of this paper he got out the first paper 
ever issued from a newspaper press in 
Pekin, Illinois. Seeking a larger field 
for his talents he removed to Rock Island 
and there established the Register. In 
those days printing a newspaper was far 
different from nowadays. The modern 
presses were as yet unknown and the 
paper was printed on wooden presses 
requiring a very strong man to handle 
them, while the type was inked before 
each impression with two buckskin balls 
in the hands of a sturdy youth known as 
** the office devil.” 


*This series includes “Father” Clarkson, 
January, '94; Samuel J. Kirkwood, February, 
94; James Harlan, March, "94; James W, Mc- 
Dill, April, 94; Gen. George W. Jones, June, 
94; Frank Hatton, September, '94; James F. 
Wilson, July, 95; and Geo. G. Wright, March, 
96, and will include many more prominent 
public men of the midland region. 
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In 1851 Mr. Pickett was elected presi- 
dent of the first Iilinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation, defeating ‘Long John” Went- 
worth of Chicago. He was also one of 
the trustees of the State Normal School 
for a number of years. 

In early life he became a power in the 
editorial and political circles of Illinois, 
commanding the admiration of friends 
and the respect of foes by the honorable 
course he ever pursued. While engaged 
in his chosen profession in. Rock Island, 
Mr. Pickett gained a national and endur- 
ing reputation as the first editor in the 
United States to present the name of 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘the illustrious rail- 
splitter,’ for the presidency. He was a 
personal friend of Mr. Lincoln and, a few 
months after the close of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, and long before the 
Ohio and Cooper Institute addresses, 
Mr. Pickett wrote to Mr. Lincoln inviting 
him to lecture, and added in his letter : 





COL. THOMAS J. PICKETT. 


I would like to have a talk with you on 
political matters, as to the policy of an- 
nouncing your name for the presidency, 
while you are in the city. My partner 
and myself are about addressing the 
Republican editors of the State on the 
subject of a simultaneous announcement 
of your name for the presidency. 

To this letter Mr. Lincoln made the 
following reply : 

SPRINGFIELD, April 16, 1859. 
T. J. Pickett, Esq., 

My Dear Sir,—Yours of the 13th is 
just received. My engagements are such 
that I cannot, at any very early day, visit 
Rock Island to deliver a lecture, or for 
any other object. 

As to the other matter you kindly 
mention, I must in candor say I do not 
think myself fit for the presidency. I 
certainly am flattered and gratified that 
some partial friends think of me in that 
connection, but I really think it best for 
our cause that no concerted effort, such 
as you suggest, should be made. 

Let this be considered confidential. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 

A fac simile of this letter was 
published in the Century magazine 
of September, 1887, in the Nicolay 
and Hay Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Pickett was a delegate to the 
first National Republican Conven- 
tion which met in Philadelphia in 
June, 1856, that nominated John C. 
Fremont for president. He was also 
a delegate to the National Republi- 
can Convention at Chicago in 1860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was first 
nominated for the presidency. 

Mr. Pickett was the happiest of 
men when his long-cherished plans 
thus bore fruit. He vigorously sup- 
ported the nominee and canvassed 
the State along with Governor Dick 
Yates, Owen Lovejoy and other 
prominent men. He was himself 
nominated and elected to the State 
Senate on the same ticket that car- 
ried Abraham Lincoln into the 
presidency. 

When the Civil War broke out 
and the Union was threatened 
with annihilation, President Lincoln 
tendered Mr. Pickett the commis- 
sion of Brigadier-General of Vol- 
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unteers, but he reluctantly declined the 
honor, as the Governor of Illinois thought 
his services were of more value to the 
State in organizing troops and attending 
to legislative duties. At last when the 
strife waged the fiercest, when the flower 
of American manhood was in greatest 


jeopardy, Mr. Pickett, loyal to the core 


and not afraid to lay down his life if 
necessary for the preservation of the 
Union, laid aside his trenchant pen and 
entered the service as Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Sixty-ninth Illinois Volunteers, a 
regiment organized by himself. Later on 
he raised the One Hundred and Thirty- 
second Illinois Infantry and was commis- 
sioned Colonel. 

After peace had been restored he 
removed to Paducah, Kentucky, where 
he again entered active newspaper work, 
founding the Federal Union. During his 
residence in that city he was appointed 
postmaster and later on was Clerk of the 
United States District Court. In 1874 he 
was an aspirant for congressional honors 
in the First District of Kentucky, but was 
defeated by a small majority in a Demo- 
cratic stronghold. 

In 1879 he removed to Nebraska to try 
his fortunes in new fields, locating at 
Nebraska City, where, in connection 
with his sons, he founded the Daily Ne- 
braska City Sun. The. following year, 
fully realizing the importance of Lincoln 
as a coming city and newspaper point, he 
removed to that city and founded 7he 
Capital, which he successfully conducted 
for some time. His next newspaper ven- 
ture was the Franklin County Guard, 
which he conducted until it was wiped 
from existence by fire in 1890. Although 
he had been engaged in newspaper work 
at various other points in the State, Lin- 
coln had practically been his home 
since 1880. 

In April, 1891, he came to Ashland to 
make his home with his son, Hon. T. J. 
Pickett, Jr. Up to the day of his death 
he assisted his son in the publication of 
the Ashland Gazette. 

He was certainly a pioneer in the news- 
paporial field and left the imprint of his 
life work upon his progeny, four of his 


five surviving sons being practical news- 
paper men. 

Colonel Pickett was married twice. 
His first wife died in 1854. His widow 
survives him and resides in Lincoln with 
one of her daughters. 

During his career he had been tendered 
many lucrative government positions, but 
he preferred the quiet of home life. 

He was an enthusiastic Mason, being a 
Past Grand Master of both Illinois and 
Kentucky. In late years he was an 
authority among his brethren on Masonic 
tenets, and in their hearts he still lives — 
his memory honored and respected for 
his many manly traits of character. In 
accordance with his request, he was 
buried with Masonic honors. 

From a private letter written to his son, 
T. J. Pickett, Jr., by Paul Selby, of Chi- 
cago, we extract the following : 

Colonel Pickett was connected with 
much that was honorable in the history 
of this state. His death removes another 
of the few remaining members of that 
band of Republican editors who met at 
Decatur in February, 1856, and took 
initiatory steps in the organization of the 
Republican party in Illinois . 

He rendered valuable services as an 
editor, a legislator, and military service at 
a critical period in our national history, 
and deserves a conspicious place in our 
public records. 

It would be a sad satisfaction to me to 
know something of his later years, and 
especially of his last sickness. If any 
sketch of him has been published, will 
you not have the kindness to send mea 
copy. 

With assurance of my sincere sym- 
pathy, believe me, 

Truly yours, 
PAUL SELBY. 

In politics Colonel Pickett was an un- 
swerving Republican and took great inter- 
est in the advancement of Republican 
principles. 

He was an omnivorous reader, a man 
of remarkable keenness of intellect and a 
wise counselor. His pathway through 
life was not always strewn with roses, but 
in times of adversity he always looked 
upon the bright side. He lived an active, 
upright, pure life. He was preéminently 
public spirited and his three score and ten 
years were full of helpful public service. 














MEMORIAL BLOSSOMS. 


ALL Lucy from her school-books an’ Jimmie from his play, 
To help me cut the flowers for Decoration Day. 
Bring out the blunt-edged scissors, an’ pile the basket high, 
For soon the grand procession ’ll go a-marchin’ by. 


The graveyard lies out yonder, acrost that little hill, 
With all its headstones shinin’ so solemn-like an’ still ; 
An’ half a dozen veterans lie buried in the lot, 

With little flags a-wavin’ to mark each sacred spot. 


There’ll be no lack o’ posies for them that’s restin’ there ! 
The turf ’ll all be covered an’ not an inch lie bare; 

So, children, we’ll pay tribute to heroes far away, 

An’ brush up kindly memories while tyin’ each bouquet. 


I call their names off slowly. A mournful feelin’ comes, 

For all of ’em was schoolmates an’ some of ’em was chums. 
There’s Charley, ’Gene, an’ Frederick, McKinney, Nate an’ Sam, 
All taken straight from warfare to peace’ eternal ca’m. 


Charley was left at Malvern; they brought ’Gene’s body back ; 
Fred died a-follerin’ Sherman along his famous track. 

Upon the field of Gettysburg poor Will McKinney fell ; 

An’ Nate was blown to fragments by the bustin’ of a shell. 


An’ Sam, our handsome laddie,— the noblest of ’em all,— 
With brown hair gently wavin’ an’ figure firm an’ tall, 

Dark eyes, aglow with sunshine, brave heart an’ open brow,— 
I shut my eyes a minute an’ I can see him now. 


The skies of Mississippi bend o’er his resting place ; 

The dust of years has settled down on that bonny face, 

But on the wall of Memory his picture’s always hung ; 
Though I am gray and wrinkled, dear Sam is fair and young. 


Here’s lilacs an’ blue gentians for Charley an’ for ’Gene ; 
Fred shall have pinks an’ iris, tied up with spikes of green. 
We'll give to Will McKinney these violets blue and white, 
An’ Nate, dark-red verbenas an’ purple heart’s-delight. 


But Sam —ah, me! these flowers will never do for him! 
Go to my window-garden ; there’s roses on that limb. 

The topmost jar holds lilies as white as drifted snow,— 
Take every perfect blossom! I’m glad to see ’em go! 
Bind ’em with spotless ribbon, an’ mark ’em with this line: 
‘‘A sweet memorial offering to a soldier friend of mine!”’ 

I’m not ashamed to own it, I honor all the rest, 
But, when it comes to flowers,— why, Sam must have the best! 


For many years I’ve gathered the choicest bits of bloom, 
Though I might never place ’em upon his unknown tomb ; 
An’ I shall still repeat it, till, some day, hand in hand, 

We pick our flowers together, up in that better land. 


Emma Eggleson. 
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A GHOSTLY CAROUSE. 


Ber Ep L. 


E WERE becalmed, and had been 
for two days. The schooner was 
like the painted ship of the poet. Justa 
slight tremor pervaded the vessel, as the 
swell of the ocean passed from stern to 
bow. A mile off the port quarter was a 
Bahama cay, one of a thousand bits of 
coral sand-stretches that dot these tropic 
waters. The captain did not know its 
name — it may have had a local appella- 
tion, such as Sand Key or Bush Key or 
Bird Key ; and, perhaps, none at all. 
When the wind failed us the first day, 
we lowered a boat and pulled over to 
this isle. We found nothing of interest 
until at one end the captain discovered a 
well. This was truly a remarkable thing 
to do, because in all the Bahamas fresh 
water is exceedingly scarce. The cap- 
tain called to the remainder of the party, 
and we hastened to investigate. The 
well, or cistern, rather, was simply a hole 
in the gray coral rock, and deep enough 
to retain brackish fluid from one rainy 
season to the other. On one side of the 
mouth we saw some inscriptions, dimly 
visible on the bare surface. By judicious 
washing and scraping and peering we 
managed to decipher the meaning of 
some of the lines. There were the names 
‘‘Awmaju D. Paul, 1857, Decked Well,”’ 
‘Arun, 1725,’’ and the date ‘‘182r.’’ Here 
was a mystery, surely, a mystery that no 
one could unravel. No doubt, as we 
fondly imagined, an old buccaneer or 
slaver had laboriously carved his name 
and the date while refilling his water 
casks. A path led to a tiny bay a few 
rods away. The ocean cuts in here be- 
tween two projecting rocks and affords an 
excellent anchorage, with a landing-place 
on the smooth sand of the beach within. 
Aside from the well, the cay contained 
nothing unusual. A clump of lonely 


SABIN. 


cocoa-palms, standing sentinel, with a 
band of glistening white sand between 
them and the eager ocean, and a mass of 
tangled grasses at their feet. Nota sign 
of humanity other than the boat crew and 
the inscriptions at the well. Seabirds 
screamed in wonder, crabs scuttled to 
their holes, and on the hot air the hum of 
insects drowsily rose. All around, the 
warm, transparent ocean lapped, dividing 
this little world from the greater world, 
each careless of the other. 

There was nothing to tempt us to stay 
here long. It was too hot, much more 
uncomfortable than on the schooner. So 
we rowed back and whistled for a breeze. 
But the day darkened into night and not 
a breath of air fanned the deck. The sun 
set, his path in the west paved with sea- 
shell hues centered with flames of red. 
Long after his disk had vanished, the 
pennants of his train floated in pink and 
purple streamers over the sky he had just 
traversed, while the remainder of the 
horizon was wrapped in the quick-coming 
darkness. Then the moon appeared. I 
can conceive of nothing more entrancing 
than was this night, when we lay be- 
calmed in these magic realms. The moon 
was large and yellow, flooding her splen- 
dor over the tropic sea, gilding the smooth 
surface of the water, whitening the sails 
as they hung so idly, and gleaming on 
the waves tossing above a distant reef. 
All was quiet. The figure of the man at 
the wheel, awaiting the wind, motionless, 
outlined against a snowy background ; 
the seaman on watch forward, pacing 
noiselessly to and fro; the crew grouped 
in the bows, telling softly of the visions 
each had seen on nights like this. 

As I reclined on the roof of the cabin, 
dreamily puffing at my cigar and drink- 
ing in the beauty spread around, the 
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captain rolled out of his hammock and 
came and sat beside me. 

“It’s too pretty a night to sleep,’’ he 
said, as he lighted a weed. 

“Yes, that’s what I was thinking,’’ I 
replied, though really I was thinking of 
nothing in particular. 

“‘l’ve been sailing these waters for 
twenty years, and I don’t remember to 
have seen a night to beat it. This isa 
time when a life like mine is pleasant, 
and I[ tell you I enjoy it. Am glad we 
haven’t got a cargo of pines rotting under 
our feet, though,’’ and the captain drew 
at his cigar contentedly. 

‘““Were you ever wrecked, Cap’n?”’ 
broke in the man who had been lying 
apparently asleep on the other side of me. 

‘Well, if you fellows want a yarn, I 
think I can give it to you, unless you 
would rather sleep. No? Allright. You 
see, to-day I was reminded of an experi- 
ence I had when I was but a lad. This 
calm, and the hot sun, and the spout we 
saw this morning, and that little cay off 
there,— you know sometimes a person 
will forget all about a thing, and suddenly 
some day a situation will bring it back 
with a jump.” 





THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 

‘*T was only a boy when I shipped with 
an uncle of mine, Cap’n Charlie, for a 
six weeks’ cruise among the Bahamas. 
We left Baltimore in July. Intended to 
knock around through these keys to see 
what the cocoanut outlook was, and then 
load with pines at Cat Island. The crew, 
besides George, the mate, consisted of 
three negroes, John, Jack and Clay, the 
cook and the steward. The schooner 
was about the size of ours, called the 
Emily. The crew was a new one to the 
cap’n. He studied them carefully, and 
was not pleased with the lot. Jack was 
what is known as a ‘bad nigger,’ and 
he bossed his comrades. 

‘* But in a sailing vessel such as this, a 
captain has absolute power over his crew, 
and can knock one of them on the head 
if necessary. We were three to three, 
and felt no uneasiness over the situation. 
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‘*When three days out, a heavy squall 
struck the Emily. It swept down from 
the north so suddenly that we didn’t 
have time to lower the fores’l. This we 
attempted to do when the gale was in its 
first fury. The peak downhaul broke, and 
the bellying canvas caused the schooner 
to careen till the sea rushed through the 
scuppers. 

‘‘Jack misunderstood an order of the 
mate. When sharply reprimanded, he 
gave the mate the lie. The moment was 
a critical one, and nothing of violence 
occurred. But after the storm subsided, 
George strode quickly up to the man and 
knocked him down, and told him he 
would kill him if he ever again undertook 
to exchange words. This cowed the 
negro and he slunk off. But he had the 
gleam of a devil in his eye. George 
laughed, however, when I told him my 
fears. He said he had had trouble be- 
fore with sailors ; and there was no danger 
if we acted promptly, as in this case. 

‘*We sighted Abaco on the seventh 
day of our voyage. But we still contin- 
ued southward. The captain had in his 
private stores a quantity of tomato soup 
in cans. Every Sunday he and the mate 
and myself were accustomed to have a 
can of the stuff served at dinner, as a 
welcome relief to the salt beef that made 
the meals on week-days. The third Sun- 
day out we ate of the soup as usual. In 
the afternoon the three of us were sud- 
denly taken sick. The captain first, then 
the mate, and then myself. 1 was not as 
bad as the other two, probably because 
I hadn’t eaten as much as they at dinner. 
The symptoms were nausea and retching, 
followed by extreme weakness and ague. 
Despite the fact that we were under the 
the tropics, and the thermometer regis- 
tered 120 on deck, we were miserably 
cold. My illness passed away before 
night. But the captain and the mate lay 
on the deck in the sunshine, swathed in 
blankets, and were too weak to move. 
The next day the two men were no better. 
I was at a loss to account for the attack, 
until the conviction became more and 
more settled that the scoundrel Jack had 
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poisoned the cabin mess, probably the 
soup. I found the cook and steward were 
nearly as badly off as the captain and 
mate. The crew were well, as they had 
not partaken of the soup. 

‘We had made but little progress since 
the sickness broke out. We were about 
a quarter of a mile off a small key, and 
on soundings. On this Monday, as the 
condition of the invalids did not improve, 
by order of the captain the crew let go 
both anchors. Navigation was impossi- 
ble, and the best thing we could do was 
to wait. The little isle looked so inviting 
that I had a boat lowered, and the cap- 
tain and mate were lifted in, and I sculled 
them over. I did not like to be on board 
the schooner, in company with the crew. 
Jack was their leader, and I did not know 
how far his vengeful spirit might carry 
him. He and his two partners had been 
very attentive to us since the illness 
appeared, but I was distrustful of them. 
I was puzzled to know what Jack had 
used for a poison. Whatever it was, it 
did its work well. 

‘*T spread some blankets under a tree 
on the cay, and made the two men as 
comfortable as I could. The captain 
smiled when I spoke of the persons on 
the vessel deserting us. ‘Where could 
they go, and what could they do?’ said 
he. ‘They can’t navigate. Even | don’t 
know our exact position. They couldn’t 
go to Baltimore, or any other port, as 
they would be liable to be questioned 
pretty closely. No, they are bound to 
stay till I’m ready to go.’ 

‘* But I was not satisfied, and made sev- 
eral trips in the boat, bringing to the 
island everything we could possibly need. 
The cook, who was rapidly recovering, 
came back with me on my last load. The 
steward remained on board, to ’tend to 
the men. We stretched a piece of awn- 
ing between some trees, for shade. The 
land seemed to give the invalids strength, 
and they relished some canned stuff that 
the cook prepared. We were well armed 
in case any violence should be attempted, 
which was not likely. 

“The cook — who was a very honest 


darkey—and I took turns that night 
mounting guard. We could barely dis- 
tinguish the schooner, and when morn- 
ing broke I was relieved to find she was 
still there, apparently as we had left her. 
The captain and mate were much im- 
proved, but by no means able to stir 
around. About six o’clock, while the 
cook was busy with breakfast, I noticed 
a long bank of cloud off to the west. 
The lower edge was clean cut, but slight 
protuberances, like pimples, appeared at 
irregular intervals. The captain said this 
was a waterspout cloud, and it was not 
an uncommon sight in these latitudes. 
I watched it curiously. Some pimples 
would extend downward into a long filia- 
ment, and finally waver and break and 
vanish. But one, way off on the end, 
crept down and down, and through the 
glass I saw the ocean send a finger up to 
meet the descending point. In an instant 
the great column was complete. ‘ Here’s 
a spout for you, Captain,’ I said. ‘That 
so?’ said he. ‘What’s it doing?’ 

‘“*The cook, whose eyes were better 
practiced than mine, glanced to the west. 
‘I b’lieve dat spout am comin’ dis way, 
sah !’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Even as he spoke, I saw the huge 
black hourglass come rushing over the 
ocean. Then the sky grew dark. ‘Lie 
down! lie down!’ shouted the mate. 
I threw myself on my face and clutched 
the stem of a palm. With a roar the 
thing was upon us. All creation seemed to 
be under a deluge of water. My ears were 
deafened. Only for the moment, how- 
ever. Inthe stillness that succeeds every 
outburst of nature, I arose. I was soaked, 
saturated with salt water. The sun was 
already breaking through the edge of the 
cloud. Far away to the southeast, I saw 
the waterspout on its irresistible course. 
It had passed over acorner of the key, and 
had not struck us with its center ; hence 
we had escaped so easily. The ocean 
around us was churned mightily. The 
schooner was gone. The hundreds of tons 
of water had probably smashed her like an 
eggshell. I never saw a vestige of her. 
Every loose bit of timber had been 
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swept away, out to sea. The boat that 
had been hauled up on the beach had 
met the fate of the Emily, for I couldn’t 
discover a trace of it. 

“‘T found the captain and mate very 
wet, but uninjured. I assisted them into 
the sunlight, where they could dry. The 
cook had disappeared. He must have 
run, in his excitement, toward the west 
end of the island, where there was a 
clear spot. The storm had dragged him 
away, for he was exposed toits fury more 
than we. 

‘* We survivors passed the day misera- 
bly enough. Thetwoseamen complained 
of cold and had evidently suffered from 
the experience. They did not eat a mor- 
selduring the day. At night they became 
delirious and I had all I could do to con- 
trol them. The mate died before morn- 
ing. The captain followed him in an 
hour. So when the sun came into the 
horizon I was alone with the lifeless bod- 
ies of those men. 

‘*What could I do with them? The 
first impulse was to bury them in the cen- 
ter of the key. But the idea was repug- 
nant. The thought of being here alone, 
so helplessly alone, and having those 
dead men always with me, was horrible. 
Go where I might, these corpses would 
be always within a stone’s-throw. I am 
not superstitious, but I must confess I 
felt the cold chills creep over me when I 
pictured thesituation. I hesitated all that 
day, hoping a sail would appear. And as 
the sun sank lower and lower, and noth- 
ing disturbed the horizon line, I realized 
that unless I could effectually dispose of 
those bodies I would go mad. 

““The isle was an ordinary Bahama 
cay, of which there are hundreds, name- 
less and lonely, scattered through these 
waters. A wide beach of dazzling white 
sand skirted it on three sides. On the 
fourth side the gray coral cropped boldly 
out, running in a point into the sea and 
raised, may be, twenty feet above the 
waves. In the middle of the cay was a 
mass of vegetation,— bushes, grass and 
low shrubs. One or two sapodilla trees 
rose above them, and there was a bunch 





of palms, with single specimens acting as 
outposts where the grass met the sand. 
The hum of insects was incessant, and 
gulls and terns screamed in the air over 
all. ‘The key was about a third of a mile 
long, and half that distance across. On 
every side stretched the green sea. 

‘‘ Bury those bodies on the key? No, 
indeed ! Who knows but that some night 
when I slept they might sneak upon me 
and strangle me with their cold, bony 
fingers. Bury them I could not. And 
there was not enough dry wood on the 
whole island to burn them, to consume 
two bodies. All that night I sat, watch- 
ing the dead. I had covered'them with 
blankets, and the awning which I found 
wrapped around a tree. I did not 
remain near them. But I went to the 
other end of the cay, where were the 
coral crags. Witha rifle on my knees I 
sat there, vigilant, and stared on every 
side, and started at every sound. I did 
not know exactly why I had the rifle, but 
its presence gave me confidence. 

‘* A coral island in the tropics is at best 
a lonely place, but night increases the 
effect a thousand fold. The stars gleam 
with an uncanny brightness unknown in 
the North ; the ocean laps and gurgles ; 
great lantern beetles sail from bush to 
bush and insects of the darkness pipe 
shrilly ; strange noises arise on land and 
sea — noises that cannot be accounted 
for, that apparently have no earthly ori- 
gin; shadowy forms seem to flit from 
shade to shade, till we think the spirits 
of the old buccaneers are holding their 
godless revels ; crabs sidle along the white 
sand, and the sea shallows are dark- 
ened by nameless shapes. When morn- 
ing reddened the sky I was in a high 
state of nervousness. I took a walk 
around the key, furtively glancing at the 
awning as I passed. 

“‘T had barely overcome this point, 
when a flock of seabirds a short distance 
ahead attracted my attention. What was 
my horror, when I arrived at the place, to 
behold the body of a man rolling up and 
down on the shore with the waves of the 
rising tide. As the face upturned I saw 
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it was black, and recognized the remains 
of John. A few feet farther on lay the 
corpse of Jack. Suffice it to say that, 
before an hour was gone, Clay and the 
steward were cast at my very feet. Swal- 
lowed by the ocean when the Emily went 
down, some mysterious current had car- 
ried them along until the tide floated 
them onto the beach. 

‘IT looked at them with loathing. I 
did not go crazy, or curse, or fall uncon- 
scious. I wassimplystunned. Six dead 
men, unburied, and I imprisoned with 
them on this bit of land! It seemed as 
though the very sea had conspired against 
me and made me responsible for its vic- 
tims. A grim fancy took me, to style 
myself ‘The Keeper of the Dead’ and 
figure as lord of a treasure island. So 
still I stood that a gull liton a body at my 
feet and screamed to its companions to 
come to the feast. Then I cut a long 
pole, and pushed the corpses together 
upon the beach, face down, and covered 
them with palm leaves and brush. I 
would not touch them. I must get rid 
of them at once — the hot sun urged this 
upon me. Again I shuddered as I thought 
of burying the six bodies here. 

‘* With glass in hand I went to the end 
of the island where I had passed the night. 
I swept the water line without seeing a 
sign of humanity. A gust of wind blew 
my hat into the sea at my feet. Each 
wave, instead of bringing it nearer to 
me, as I expected, took it further away, 
around the point, until it was lost to view. 
Stupidly watching the speck grow less 
and less, an idea occurred to me. With 
a rush I bounded down the slight incline. 
I seized a hatchet and slashed furiously 
at a palm until it came crackling to the 
earth. I cut the trunk into two pieces 
about seven feet in length, and rolled 
them into the water, and nailed across 
them some boughs, so that a rude, buoy- 
ant raft was formed. 

‘*On this I placed the bodies. Now I 
was forced to handle them; but I was 
desperate. The four negroes first, then 
the captain and mate, wrapped in their 
blankets. And disgusting work it was, 


too, as I was up to my waist in water and 
had to partly pry and partly lift the bodies 
onto the platform. Over all I spread the 
awning and fastened it down. Then I 
pushed the raft along the shore in the 
shallows until I reached the rocky point. 
Just as I had anticipated, the ocean here 
carried the craft and its ghastly burden 
out and away, and they disappeared. I 
stood with my eyes fixed on them till they 
were no longer visible. Then the reac- 
tion came, and I yelled and laughed for 
very joy. 

“TI had had nothing to eat for over 
twenty-four hours. I now opened some 
canned meat, and with pilot-bread made 
a hearty meal. On investigation I found 
I had considerable bread, canned meat 
and soups and, what was more important, 
half a barrel of water. Then I possessed 
matches, a blanket, hatchet, field-glass — 
in fact, everything a camper could need. 
I was no castaway, apparently, but a 
young man who was simply taking an 
outing. A rifle and revolver and ammu- 
nition were among my goods. A fish-line 
had been in the boat and so was lost. 

‘*T managed to fix up very comfortable 
headquarters in the palm clump. I built 
a fire-place and, when night fell, I cap- 
tured a number of crabs —land-crabs — 
and roasted the females for their eggs. I 
shot some gulls, too; though the flesh 
was pretty strong I felt that in time I 
could eat it. Cocoanuts were plentiful, 
and I secured a bunch by simply cutting 
the stem with a bullet. That night a 
storm arose, the rain descended in tor- 
rents, and when the sun shone again I 
was very wet, in common with everything 
else. But it was not a difficult task to 
dry myself. 

I felt I must do something. Here I 
was, a castaway on an island, on a trop- 
ical key! I tried to think of the acts 
of other castaways. How they made 
boats, or flying machines, or submarine 
vessels and safely escaped. Here was I, 
with a complete assortment of necessary 
articles, and I was simply loafing the time 
away. Maybe! should have thought out 
an invention if I had not been hailed by 
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a man in a boat. He had approached, 
poling along the beach behind me. 

‘°Ello!’’ he shouted. The sound made 
me jump, but I managed toanswer. You 
can easily believe that I was glad to see 
him. He took me aboard and sculled to 
a ‘‘conch,’’ anchored around the point. 
By night I was in a little Bahama settle- 
ment ten miles to the east. I have often 
wondered what I should have done if I 
had been forced to stay on that cay fora 
month. If I had found water to drink 
all that time I could have lived well 
enough, and I might have demonstrated 
what a Nineteenth Century youth would 
accomplish when cast away with all the 
stuff he needed. I guess the raft was de- 
stroyed. I trust no one ever saw it. 
There you have the only wreck I ever 
experienced — and it is all I care for, too. 
It will last a lifetime. Eight bells ? Good 
night.’’ 

MY ADVENTURE. 

‘*T expect if the cap’n had remained on 
that cay he would have been haunted by 
six ghosts. Bet this island off here is 
haunted by those men who carved the 
names at the well,’’ murmured one of the 
party. But nobody answered, and we all 
fell asleep. 

The second day was like the first, only 
rather more monotonous. Toward even- 
ing I asked the crew to pull me over to 
the key. We had noticed the marks of 
a turtle, where she had dragged her huge 
shell over the white sand and had dug in 
her long claws. As a relief to the ennui 
that prevailed, I gladly volunteered to 
effect her capture. I waited beside the 
old well. The sun set and tern and gull 
stilled their voices in slumber. 
sound could be heard save the rush of 
the ocean on the rocks. The crew had 
returned to the schooner a mile away. A 
lantern beetle flashed past me, and the 
moonlight fell on wave and snowy sand. 
Not a sign of the turtle. At a signal 
from me the schooner would send a boat. 
The lonesomeness of the situation almost 
induced me to make the signal agreed 
upon. EreI did this, however, into the 
bay sailed a brigantine. 
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Not a- 


First I saw the rigging, traced clear 
against the sky at the mouth. Then she 
rounded to, and as plain as could be I 
heard the anchor-chain run out. The 
masts had a rakish slant, which, I was nau- 
tical enough to know, betokened speed. 
Her sails were quickly furled. As she 
swung at her anchor the moonbeams 
were reflected from a gun muzzle at her 
bow, and over her stern I saw a compan- 
ion piece outlined. But except these 
glints of light and the whiteness of her 
sails everything was black, and save for 
the rattling of the canvas and an occa- 
sional shout from the men, she rose and 
fell like a dark specter. Two boats were 
lowered and soon were beached on the 
sand close in front of me. The occupants 
tumbled out. I counted twenty, and a 
true band of freebooters they were, too ! 

I was not as surprised as would seem 
natural. The surroundings were all in 
keeping with the scene. The lonely cay, 
where man had not been for maybe a 
score of years, the moonlight, and the 
romantic seas. Once the pirates owned 
these regions, ravaged the waters and 
caroused on the keys, and if the spirits of 
the dead ever revisit this earth, surely the 
rough old buccaneers must roam through 
their accustomed haunts. In the moon- 
light I could see the men quite easily. 
The mulatto was present, and the negro, 
but the majority were heavy, swarthy fel- 
lows with black beards. Great jack-boots 
with rolling, flaring tops, velvet breeches 
and gay shirt, with wide-brimmed hat — 
the rim looped, maybe, with a jewel— 
made a costume, completed by a yellow 
belt wherein were stuck pistols and 
hanger and short dagger. 

I thought of a poem I had once read, 
and which had caught my fancy. I re- 
peated the first stanza in my mind: 

“Oh, what a set of vagabundos, 

Sons of Neptune, sons of Mars, 

Raked from todos ostros mundos, 
Lascars, Gascons, Portsmouth tars, 

Prison mate and dock-yard fellow 
Blades to Meg and Molly dear, 


Off to conquer Porto Bello, 
Sailed with Morgan, the buccaneer.” 


Several of the rovers went to the well 
to drink, but did not descry me, lying 
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close in the bushes. The whole gang 
finally gathered around a keg that had 
been set between two rocks. I caught 
the glimmer of the red wine as it spilled 
from an overflowing beaker. He whom 
I took to be the leader was seated astride 
the cask. His huge mustachios curled 
till the ends were tied in ribbons, and his 
black beard swept below his waist and 
was parted and fastened in his belt. His 
features, when I could see them, were 
hideous, demoniacal. 

So I lay and watched them. At the 
mouth of the bay, just out of the open, 
lazily swung the dark brigantine with 
not a gleam of light, her masts slanting 
against the soft sky. Rolling past her 
came the green billows, breaking music- 
ally along the shore. Like silhouettes 
on the white sand of the beach were the 
devilish freebooters, some sitting, some 
outstretched, all grouped, with flapping 
boots and yellow belts and grim faces, 
and above them, on the cask, that awful 
monster of a captain. Over everything 
the moon, spreading silver on wave and 
leaf and crag, glistening on jewel and 
pistol and knife. 

With oaths and song the pirates drank. 
The language I could not understand — 
it was probably a Spanish jargon. Sud- 
denly the festivities ceased and the faces 
of all were turned toward the ocean. On 
the surface of the bay there was an object 
rapidly approaching the beach. Maybe 
it was another boat. Nearer it came and 
nearer, and not a word was spoken by 
the crowd on the sand. Not a wine-cup 
was drained. Noonestirred. The craft 
was now clear in the moonlight and three 
fathoms from the shore. It was a raft— 
there were figures sitting on it with folded 
arms —and still it moved, till it touched 
the shallows and stopped. The persons 
upon it rose slowly, like one man, and 
stepped upon the beach. Two, three, 
six, I counted. In silence the revelers 
waited until the last had gained the sand, 
and then a mightyshout went up, and the 
buccaneers pressed around the comers as 
though to give them greeting. The wine 
cask was speedily made the center. As 


the strangers drank, one after the other, 
from a flagon handed them by the captain, 
I was enabled to observe them closely. 

Four negroes and two whites, seamen, 
apparently, and clad in drenched gar- 
ments. What were they doing on a raft? 
Good God! Here was our captain’s raft- 
load,— here, the companions of these pi- 
rates of a day long past! Doomed to 
roam the seas, forming a part of those 
weird spirits that every sailor knows 
throng the ocean, unseen to mortals save 
once in a lifetime. What revels must 
these lonely Bahama cays behold, what 
reénactment of tragic deeds! And what 
a motley crowd of spirits when, as on such 
an occasion as this, the Nineteenth and 
the Sixteenth Centuries meet to carouse 
on tropic isle !" 

Hand in hand they stood now, the crew 
of the pirate brig and the crew of the Bal- 
timore schooner. Hand in hand, circling 
the cask, faster and faster, to the chorus 
of a hoarse song and an accompaniment 
of uncouth gestures. Rougher and more 
boisterous grew the dance, when over the 
water boomed a shot! A light shone 
from the brig,—once, twice, thrice. With 
an oath the captain broke his way through 
thering,and the dancestopped. Hurriedly 
the boats were loaded, the savage men 
piled in and pulled for the vessel. Their 
ghastly comrades, the sailors, filed down 
to their raft and seated themselves as I 
had at first seen them. The raft moved 
of itself, keeping pace with the boats of 
the pirates, till it had passed them, passed 
the brigantine, and was out on the open 
sea, and had vanished. A chorus reached 
me as the brig lifted her anchor. Her 
sails bellied, her bow swung round, and 
she faded away behind the point of rocks. 
They were off — the dead sailors on their 
rude raft, and the grim old freebooters in 
their bloody ship. Who will see them 
next, I wonder! 

‘*Get up!’’ and somebody was shaking 
me roughly by the shoulder. The Cap- 
tain was bending over me. ‘‘ Guess 
you’ve been asleep. We waited to have 
you send for us, but finally concluded you 
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under your nose! What do you say to 
that?’’ 

I was too confused to say anything. 
When we returned to the schooner, I 
told the story, and as I finished, the only 
woman in the party looked at me pity- 
ingly and remarked, ‘‘And you didn’t get 
the turtle, after all.’’ 


had fallen in the well. You'll catch the 
fever if you sleep out nights in this cli- 
mate. Where’s your turtle ?’’ The cramps 
in my legs were agonizing as I rose. 

‘‘T have not been asleep,’’ I replied, 
with a little severity. 

‘*Not asleep — great guns, man, here’s 
the turtle gone and laid her eggs right 





LEGEND OF THE BLUSH ROSE. 


OUNG Love, the naughty little elf, 
In search of mischief straying, 
Espied a white rose stately, fair, 
Mid summer zephyrs playing. 


‘““We’ll see,’’ he murmured to himself, 
‘*T think that I can reach her; 
If she a coy coquette will be, 
A lesson I must teach her.’’ 


He tiptoed up, and on her cheek 
Love’s first warm kiss left burning ; 

She, startled, fled, but slowly felt 
Herself to rose-red turning. 


Nor could she e’er the witching spell 
By earnest effort sever, 

And now, beneath Love’s tender thrall, 
She lives a Blush Rose ever! 

Francis Fernald Barbour. 
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ONE-WOMAN POWER. 


By M. E. HALL. 


;. 
HE sun was getting low in the west 
one October day shortly after the 


close of the War. On the banks of a 
sluggish stream, which on either side 
expanded into a wide marsh and which 
emptied its dark flood into the scarcely 
more limpid waters of Otter Creek, its 
slanting beams lighted up a woodland 
scene of captivating beauty. On the 
right shore the dark green foliage of the 
evergreens, reared aloft and supported 
by the gnarled columns of the tree trunks, 
which were joined to the overhanging can- 
opy by the fantastic capitals and groined 
arches of their interlacing branches, 
stretched away into the far distance, a 
mighty forest. Its mysterious gloom and 
silent solitude —silent save for a few 
woodland notes quite in harmony with 
the scene — invited one to, yet deterred 
one from, venturing within its gloomy 
precincts. The shading of this back- 
ground was relieved as by a few deft 
touches of an artist’s fingers by the 
snow-white stems of occasional clumps 
of paper birch, which nature with cun- 
ning hand had planted to conceal the 
unsightly scars man’s greed had made on 
the fair features of the forest. The 
browns and yellows of the oaks and elms, 
with here and there ‘the crimson and old 
gold of the sugar maples, added their bit 
of color to the picture; while the sere 
herbage, softened by scattered patches of 
purple grass, at its nearer border merged 
its coloring into the neutral tints of the 
sun-cured sedges and rushes of the marsh. 
The deep blue of the autumn sky, studded 
with fleecy cloud-specks, whose drifting 
shadows alternately put in shade or light 
bits of the landscape, completed the pic- 
ture. 

Cautiously following the sinuous open- 
ings between the hirches and evergreens 
was one the saddened repose of whose 
features suggested middle age, while the 


eager eye and elastic tread betrayed a 
boyish zeal in the sports of the field. A 
‘*Joe Manton ”’ (for breech-loaders were 
not then in vogue) rested lightly in the 
hollow of his left arm, while the right 
hand firmly grasped the grip of the piece, 
its forefinger resting gently along the 
trigger guard. His slouch felt hat and 
corduroy shooting-coat nicely matched 
the faded hues of marsh and field. In 
front of him, just where the field and 
forest met, a liver-and-white setter was 
quartering the ground with matchless 
precision. The head held well up, the 
feathered tail wagging with suppressed 
eagerness, the silky coat, the clear, intel- 
ligent hazel eye, showed the high breed- 
ing and careful training of the animal. 
Suddenly his sensitive nostrils caught a 
whift of tainted air, which caused his 
body to describe a full half-circle, so that 
his head, then toward the stream, now 
faced the forest. A low ‘‘ Steady, boy!”’ 
from his master, and he paused, one fore- 
foot raised as if to advance another step, 
his head thrust eagerly forward, his eye 
intent upon the base of a matted clump 
of birches and hemlocks, the skin about 
his eyes and forehead deeply corrugated 
into a frown of self-repressed, intense 
desire, his tail as inflexible as a bar of 
iron, and every muscle as rigid as marble, 
—a picture such as only artists and the 
professors of the gentle science of wood- 
craft are worthy to behold. The hunter 
had taken hardly a dozen steps toward 
the thicket when, with a whir that would 
have wholly upset the nerves of a tyro, 
two partridges (New England for ruffed 
grouse) sprang from out theclump. One, 
darting toward the forest with the speed 
of light, for an instant showed a brown 
patch against the deep green wall, and 
then disappeared behind its impenetrable 
curtain. The moment the birds left their 
covert the hunter’s gun had come quickly 
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but deliberately to his shoulder, and its 
instant report marked the arrow-swift 
course of the disappearing bird with a 
wake of feathery, hemlock-spray foam. 
Slightly turning his head and shoulders 
without removing his gun, the sportsman 
sent the contents of his left after the sec- 
ond bird, which had scurried along the 
edge of the wood and was now forty 
yards away. At the report it pitched to 
the ground with the heavy thud that to 
the practiced ear tells of a clean kill. 

The hunter loaded his piece with a wood- 
man’s deliberation, saying to himself as 
he did so, ‘‘ That first shot is what Frank 
Forester would have called ‘shooting 
with the eye of faith,’ but I think I touched 
him.’’ Then, turning to his dog, that at 
the first report had dropped to a charge, 
and still remained in that position, nearly 
hid by the close herbage in which he lay, 
commanded him to ‘‘Hold up, boy! 
Dead bird! Seek!’’ The dog quickly 
rose and eagerly sniffed the air, when a 
motion of his master’s hand sent him off 
with cautious haste in the direction in 
which the first bird had disappeared, 
closely followed by the man. A few rods 
within the forest the dog stood on the 
dead bird. There it lay ona fragrant bed 
of moss and wintergreens, its rich, mot- 
tled-brown coat stained with crimson 
drops, and the luster of its clear, bold 
eye not yet dimmed by death. 

The hunter paused a moment before 
bagging his game, and mused thus: ‘‘I 
must give up shooting. The pride of a 
true eye and quick hand ; the manly ex- 
ertion of pursuit, patient of hunger and 
fatigue ; the exhilarating thrill of a bril- 
liant shot, are no compensation for the 
pain the death of one of God’s innocent 
creatures gives me. Whyshould I crown 
the exquisite pleasure which the woods 
and fields, the free air and sunshine, and 
all God’s marvelous handiwork give me, 
by depriving one, even the least of His 
creatures, of the same enjoyment?” 

He secured his bird and, with an ap- 
proving caress and ‘‘Well done, Tam,”’ 
to the dog, proceeded to recover the 
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second bird, which done, he bent his 
steps toward the creek. 

A little up the creek a passage had 
been made through the flags and rushes 
to the bank, whose shallow water was of 
barely sufficient depth to serve for small 
boats of the lightest draught. Drawn on 
the shore of the little cove thus made 
were two boats, the light skiff of the 
hunter and the clumsy bateau of a Can- 
adian Frenchman. 

This latter personage, impelled by 
some inherited roving propensity, or the 
privations of Canadian poverty, had left 
the valley of the Chaudiere, ‘‘down which 
Arnold’s hardy volunteers had swarmed,” 
and following that watery thoroughfare 
which has been the highway of five dif- 
ferent peoples and two distinct races, 
Lake Champlain, had penetrated thus far 
into the States, and had squatted on the 
banks of Dead Creek. The abundance 
of his favorite fish, the bull-pout, which 
swarmed in the stagnant waters of the 
stream, and the numerous muskrats, the 
mud walls of whose dome-shaped houses 
dotted the wide marsh, were no doubt 
the attractions which led him to choose 
this spot. A few steps back from the 
bank a thin column of blue smoke, curl- 
ing in and out among the tree trunks, at 
last losing itself among the feathery 
boughs of the hemlocks, could be seen 
rising from his cabin, which was concealed 
by the sheltering verdure of the woods; 
while the clatter of the Canuck jargon of 
his noisy and numerous progeny, much 
resembling the clamor of a flock of black- 
birds, still more clearly indicated the lo- 
cality of his dwelling. 

His eldest, a girl just verging into 
womanhood, was standing on the after- 
thwart of the bateau, steadying herself 
by an oar, the blade of which was thrust 
deep into the black ooze of the marsh. 
The straight, luxuriant black hair, drawn 
back from her low forehead and confined 
in two heavy braids, tied with bright col- 
ored ribbon ; the midnight blackness of 
her eyes, curtained by their long, heavy 
lashes; the nose straight and well-formed ; 
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the full yet firm lips of her small mouth, 
mantled to ruby richness by the passionate 
blood of her race, and slightly parted, 
showing the regularity and whiteness of 
her teeth; the chin pointed barely enough 
to prevent the whole face from being 
round ; the full throat ; the perfect curves 
of her rounded arm ; the shapely feet and 
graceful contour of her ankles, which her 
scanty gown exposed half-way to her 
knees, quite fitted her to be a nymph of 
the woods above her. Art had neither 
made nor marred aught of either her 
appearance or emotions. If the graceful 
tidiness of her poor garments seemed to 
savor of art, it was because of an instinc- 
tive hereditary taste come down through 
many generations from her peasant an- 
cestry of Brittany. 

As the hunter approached his skiff, he 
spoke to the girl as to one whom he well 
knew. Hesaid,‘‘ What makes you frown, 
Phillemine? What has happened that 
you are not laughing and singing as usual ? 
Has Louis been unkind ?”’ 

‘*T don’t care for Louis, and I don’t 
feel like singing or laughing,”’ the girl 
replied, with a quick, shy glance, too full 
of artless meaning to need an interpreter. 
The girl spoke in the Canuck’s imperfect 
English. I will spare the reader the in- 
fliction of a labored attempt at reproduc- 
ing the Canadian dialect. 

The glance of the girl, which was 
observed and understood by the hunter, 
brought a pained look into his face. But 
he continued gently, ‘‘I wish you might 
love Louis ; he loves you very much; he 
is doing well in the factory at the Falls; 
he would make you a good husband and 
give you a good home.”’ 

‘‘Let him marry Marie or Josephine if he 
wants tomarry; I don’t want him,”’ replied 
the girl, with the same look as _ before. 
It was a look that in one more cultivated 
would have been called bold, if not im- 
modest ; but the untutored wildness of 
the girl somewhat lessened one’s abhor- 
rence and almost forbade censure. The 
hunter, shoving his skiff from the shore 
and motioning Tam to lie down in the 
bow, stepped lightly into the stern and, 
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standing erect, with the long, iron-tipped 
trapper’s paddle rapidly pushed the 
cranky craft, which was scarcely more 
steady than a birch canoe, toward the 
channel, without bidding the girl good-by. 





While he is noiselessly speeding toward 
his lone camp at “Big S,’’ as an unus- 
ually tortuous bend of the stream was 
called, occasionally starting a wild duck 
from its evening meal among the wild 
oats, or brushing through a patch of lily 
pads, with here and there a late blossom 
just closing its ivory petals for the night, 
we will recall so much of the hunter’s life 
as is necessary for a correct understand- 
ing of the events we are about to relate. 

Harry Western was in his sophomore 
year when his father and mother died, 
one within a few weeks of the other. As 
they left a moderate estate, which required 
considerable time to settle, Harry, when 
he had completed its adjustment, decided 
not to resume his studies. Finding him- 
self in receipt of an income sufficient for 
his modest wants, for he had acquired no 
expensive tastes or habits, he determined 
to gratify a strong desire which had long 
possessed him, of visiting and spending 
some time in the more wild and unfre- 
quented parts of his native land. He felt 
more at liberty to do this as he had no 
kith nor kin to whom he owed a duty; 
and although an admirer of the fair sex, 
he had not as yet been beguiled beyond 
a liking for ladies generally. On his re- 
turn from one of his trips, he found the 
government engaged in the gigantic task 
of quelling a rebellion of unusual mag- 
nitude. He was not particularly am- 
bitious of military renown, but had a 
certain chivalry in his nature that made 
him keenly sensitive to the demands of 
duty. He felt it was the duty df the citi- 
zen to freely offer his all upon his coun- 
try’s altar. He further believed it was 
the duty of those who were bound by no 
family ties, or who owed no paramount 
duty to others, to respond at once. So 
he quietly stepped into the nearest re- 
cruiting office, and an hour later came 
out a private in Light Battery ——. 
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In nearly four years’ service he had his 
share of battles and endured the usual 
hardships and privations. Although pro- 
motion was tendered him several times, he 
always declined the honor, save once. 
When the corporal of the piece to 
which he was assigned, to whom he 
was greatly attached, was killed, he con- 
sented to accept the position thus made 
vacant. Whether this was from love of 
his friend, or an unusual regard for the 
gun itself, his comrades were in doubt. 
Save for this one oddity — a seeming lack 
of ambition — he was much like the other 
men. Although his refined taste made 
him shun the dissipations and coarseness 
common to camp and field, he was kind, 
courteous and obliging and equally well 
liked by officers and men. 

As for this lack of ambition, he used to 
ponder it at times. Sometimes, when the 
battery was obliged to exert itself to the 
utmost to hold some important position 
assigned it; when every man was doing 
his best and the guns, almost by salvos, 
were spitting out their double mouthfuls 
of canister and shrouding all in a sulphur- 
ous canopy, trying to beat back the long, 
gray wave, with its crest of glittering 
steel, advancing to overwhelm it, he 
would feel a great longing to control and 
direct such magnificent events. Some- 
times, when wrapped in his blanket with 
his head resting on his saddle, he would 
gaze up at the gem-bedecked canopy 
of night and wonder if those distant 
spheres do exert a potential influence on 
our lives, as former ages believed. If so, 
what was his natal star? If he could 
read its meaning, would it tell him of 
some fair one in the distant North who 
should some day cause all the unfolded 
affections of his nature to blossom into 
the perfect flower? If he knew such a 
one now, would it stimulate him to a 
noble ambition and to greater exertion? 
His musings would usually conclude with 
the reflection, ‘‘I am getting too old to 
win the affections of any woman I would 
want.”’ 

On the return of peace he went to 
Boston, intending to remain there until 


he had settled upon some plan for the 
future. There he met Agnes Stuart. She 
was something over twenty ; rather taller 
than the average ; her slender form had 
a light and willowy motion, and all her 
movements were captivatingly easy and 
graceful. Her clear, fresh complexion 
would put to shame the most skillfully 
devised bloom of the chemist. It was a 
question whether her mouth, of match- 
less perfection, in repose expressive only 
of marvelous sweetness, or the tender 
brown eyes were her most expressive fea- 
ture. Either, unaided by words, or by the 
assistance of other features, could most 
potently entreat, command, approve, re- 
buke. Her exquisitely moulded hand 
and slender foot alone would quicken the 
heart-beats of any, even those who were 
the least sensible to beauty. Her char- 
acter was the complement of her person ; 
‘‘it was the faculty of this girl to appeal to 
the inmost depths of those persons’ na- 
tures with whom she was thrown; true, 
sincere, pure herself, she touched all that 
was good in others to their lasting bene- 
fit.’’ Her manner toward him was high- 
bred, gracious and affable. 

When Western took his leave, he was 
aware of some new and strange feelings 
tugging at his heart-strings. After some 
days’ meditation, with the usual perversity 
of his retiring nature, he was quite in 
doubt whether the disparity of their ages 
did not in honor forbid attempting to win 
the affections of the girl who had made 
so deep an impression on his feelings. 
No doubt but that the conflict would have 
ended, as usual in such cases, by his 
feelings riding triumphant over his reason, 
had not another obstacle interposed. He 
had by discreet inquiries, learned a good 
deal about the lady. The girl was strongly 
attached to a rising young lawyer. This 
latter person was reported to be a man 
of more than average parts and exceed- 
ingly ambitious of attaining wealth and 
distinction, in the pursuit of which, it was 
generally believed, the claims of delicacy 
and the nicer demands of honor would 
not be suffered to obtrude themselves. 
Otherwise he stood equal with the aver- 
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age of mankind in integrity and morals. 
It was generally understood that an en- 
gagement already existed between Miss 
Stuart and George Wilson. 

Here, then, where his reason was likely 
to be no match for his feelings, his honor 
stepped in and constrained him. So he 
resolved to attempt a most dangerous 
role, that of a Platonic friendship with 
one who had stirred to their lowest 
depths the feelings of an unusually strong 
and tender nature. 

He occasionally met Miss Stuart, with 
the effect of not only deepening his tender 
regard for her but of inspiring him with 
a feeling of such profound respect that if 
he chanced to touch her hand at meeting 
or parting, or by accident merely brushed 
her garments, he was conscious of a 
strange feeling closely akin to reverence. 

That a strong nature so deeply stirred 
should fail to express its emotion in deeds 
was impossible. So Western, exception- 
ally pure and clean, was incited to strive 
after the attainment of a still higher ex- 
cellence, that he might be quite worthy 
of the slight friendship which Agnes ac- 
corded him. In some things this mani- 
fested itself in a marked degree. In his 
daily intercourse with men, if the conver- 
sation at any time became less delicate 
than was suited to the chaste ear of 
woman, he would abruptly leave. His 
regard for woman took on a chivalrous 
coloring of almost Quixotic hue. Alike 
to school girl and grandame, by some 
slight attention or thoughtful courtesy he 
would pay his respectful homage to the 
sex. 

Agnes was unconscious of the tremen- 
dous influence she was exerting over him. 
She felt for him only a high respect and 
an ordinary friendship. 

As Miss Stuart had kindred in Vermont, 
and visited them at all seasons of the year, 
it was not surprising that Western found 
the shooting in the evergreen woods and 
along the streams of that locality unusu- 
ally attractive. Thus he found frequent 
occasion to bein her vicinity. He did not 
of course think this was management on 
his part ; it was simply a natural and very 


pleasant happening. He met her a few 
times and found her as kind and gracious 
as usual. Had she mistrusted his feelings, 
she was too sincere and womanly to have 
felt other than the tenderest sympathy for 
one so hopelessly entangled in the meshes 
of an unrequited affection. 

He was constantly seeking to render 
her slight services and attentions, with- 
out anndying her by a betrayal of his 
passion. Once or twice, to procure for 
her a gift of the earliest and ripest wild 
strawberries or raspberries, he had en- 
gaged the services of some of Felix Beau- 
prey’s half-tamed brood, among them 
Phillemine, who, as instinctively as a 
robin, knew where the earliest and fairest 
berries grew. 

From the first, the French girl had 
shown a strong liking for him. Of late, 
she had openly manifested her love, and, 
by her behavior, had only too plainly 
shown that on receiving the slightest 
encouragement she was ready to ac- 
knowledge him as lord and master of 
her passionate heart. The pain which 
this knowledge gave him was enhanced 
by the thought that the wild, untutored 
feelings of the girl exposed her to the 
gravest danger from any person above 
her rank who was cruel enough to take 
advantage of her ignorance. Hence it 
was with the utmost anxiety that he was 
watching the assiduous attentions which 
a young compatriot of hers at the Falls 
was bestowing upon her. He was too 
sensible to attempt, by any interference, 
to control or direct so erratic and head- 
strong an energy as love. Her lover, 
Louis, with a lover's blind and blundering 
stupidity, had sought to arouse the jeal- 
ousy of the girl by a pretended devotion 
to her cousins, Marie and Josephine, for- 
getting, or not knowing, that love itself 
must first have entered the nest before 
the serpent jealousy can be enticed 
thither. 





The occasion of the trip on which we 
left Western making for his camp at “‘ Big 
S’’ was that Agnes had a few days before 
expressed a desire to see the pitcher plant, 
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which some one had described to her. He 
had, therefore, visited Snake Mountain, 
the only place in the neighborhood where 
it grew, and had camped on his return 
early in the afternoon, when the thought 
that a broiled grouse would be a tooth- 
some addition to his frugal supper had 
induced him to return up stream a short 
distance to procure one. Arriving at 
camp he speedily dressed his game, ate 
his supper, and, having arranged a bed 
of fragrant boughs, was soon asleep. 

Early the next morning he reached his 
lodgings, and in the afternoon called on 
Miss Stuart and gave her the plants she 
had wished for. There were a number 
present, and the conversation turned upon 
the winter sports of that region; sleighing, 
coasting and skating each in turn was 
touched upon, when a cousin of Agnes, 
a boy who had been unusually silent, 
said, ‘‘Oh! Aggie, you must come up 
when the ice is good on the lake and let 
me give you a sail on my ice-boat.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied Agnes, ‘‘I shall 
taste each course of the elaborate menu 
of your winter feast.’? Then turning to 
Western she said, ‘‘ Mr. Western, is ice- 
boat sailing included among your favorite 
sports ?’’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘‘I can’t pretend 
to much skill in ice navigation, but I 
greatly enjoy it.”’ 

*‘Oh! he’s a capital sailor,’’ exclaimed 
Tom, ‘‘and if you’ll come up, Aggie, 
we'll get up a regatta; Mr. Western 
shall sail my boat and you shall wear 
our colors.” 

‘‘Agreed,’’ said Agnes, laughing, ‘‘I’ll 
be here to rejoice with you as victors, or 
condole with you as vanquished, as thé 
case may be.”’ 

The day following the incident chron- 
icled at the beginning of this story, Agnes 
made one of a small party on an excur- 
sion to the lakes, in a small steam launch. 
When three or four miles down the creek, 
some one remarked, ‘‘ There’s Western’s 
skiff. Let us hail him and ask him to 
join us.” 

Said another, “It’s no use hailing him, 
he is most likely mooning about several 


miles from here, or lying in some shady 
place reading.”’ 

The latter supposition was indeed cor- 
rect, as at that moment he was lying 
stretched out in a dense copse of willows 
that overhung the bank, fully two miles 
below. The mirth and chatter aboard 
the launch, as it went puffing down the 
stream, would startle an occasional bit- 
tern from its stake-like attitude among 
the sedges, and cause him, with a gut- 
tural quonk of derision and with labored 
flight on lagging pinions, to seek a more 
solitary retreat. To the chance wanderer 
on the bank it would come, mingled 
with the asthmatic puffings of the little 
steamer, signaling their approach, and 
then slowly die to a gentle murmur as 
the boat disappeared down the stream. 
As it passed the spot where Western lay, 
concealed by the overhanging willows, 
some one said, ‘‘Shall I stop the boat? 
You have dropped your glove overboard, 
Agnes.”’ 

‘Don’t, please,” the girl replied ; ‘‘it’s 
of no consequence. It’s an old one.” 

So the dainty object went tossing astern 
on the little wavelet of the boat’s wake. 
But as they rounded a distant bend, Ag- 
nes, looking back, was surprised to see 
something, she could not tell what, swim- 
ming near the middle of the stream. 

The day after the excursion, Agnes 
returned home. Western, however, re- 
mained, trying in vain to persuade him- 
self that a hunting trip of two or three 
years to the Rockies, to South America, 
or even to Africa, would cure him of 
his complaint, the pangs of which were 
becoming too poignant to be calmly 
endured. 


Il. 


The south wind laden with moisture 
and quite indeterminate as to whether it 
would blow warm or chill, the crows 
winging their way across the bare field 
uttering occasional caws, whose hoarse- 
ness seemed a little relieved by the ap- 
proaching spring, told the season was 
early March. A week’s mild weather 
had honeycombed the ice on Otter Creek, 
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and the swollen waters had bowed and 
cracked it and dotted its surface with 
bubbling springs, where the turbulent, 
pent-up water had forced its way through 
the ice. The lake, the ice of which was 
still firm, its glassy surface mirroring 
back the sunlight, to the south, was dotted 
with scattered groups of fishers. Oppo- 
site the mouth of the creek, in a line with 
the nearly obliterated remains of an old 
earthwork, with their prows pointing 
northward —if nautical terms are appro- 
priate to these double triangles of rough 
timbers — were five ice-boats. On the 
glacis of the old fort was a party of spec- 
tators, gathered to witness the race. 
Near the center of the line, on a boat 
carrying for colors a plume of hemlock at 
peak and truck, sat Western beside the 
tiller, with ‘Cousin Tom”’ near him, tend- 
ing the sheet. Soon the signal was given 
to get under way. After one or two at- 
tempts, circling away to the south, then 
rounding to and coming up to the line, 
they were signaled to ‘‘Go ahead !”’ and 
they got away well together. The wind, 
which blew rather stiff, was from the 
northwest by north, so that, with their 
sheets trimmed in close, they stood away 
on the port tack toward Grog Harbor, 
on the ‘“‘ York State’’ shore. It was soon 
evident that the ‘“‘Agnes,’’ which Tom 
had renamed in honor of his cousin, and 
another boat, the ‘‘Snowflake,’’ were 
fetching ahead of the remainder of the 
fleet, and it became more and more ap- 
parent that the race between them was 
likely to be ‘‘neck and neck,”’ or rather 
bowsprit and bowsprit. The skipper of 
each was intent on lying up as close to 
the wind as he could, without letting his 
sails shiver, and watching for cracks and 
other obstructions, to strike which would 
be apt to dismast his craft and send its 
occupants spinning over the ice, with 
hardly less speed than their present rate. 
The mingled metallic and crinkly sound 
of steel runner cutting brittle ice, accom- 
panied bythesharp “olian notes which the 
stiff breeze struck from the taut weather- 
shrouds, furnished inspiring music for the 
contest. Almost at the samemoment both 


boats perceived that they were running so 
close under the lea of the western moun- 
tains as to be losing their wind, and turned, 
almost as if upon their heels, and bore 
away on the other tack toward Thomp- 
son’s Point. So they continued, tacking 
and working northward, neither gaining 
any perceptible advantage. The next to 
the last tack, before reaching the turning 
stake, which was to starboard, presented 
a problem which, according to howit was 
solved, might either give or take away a 
slight advantage. The turning stake was 
well to the west and a little north of the 
diminutive Sloop Island, the latter lying 
directly in their course as they stood away 
on that tack. The question was, whether 
to keep outside the island, passing its 
north end, and make sufficient northing 
before going about to clear the stake on 
the next tack, or to go south of the island 
and clear both that and the stake on the 
last tack. 

Western edged off the wind a bit to 
pass to the south, thinking the slight in- 
crease of speed he would thus gain would 
counterbalance the trifling greater dis- 
tance, while his opponent hugged up to 
the wind to pass to the north. Which 
was the better judgment was not to be 
decided, for, having to ease off a little 
to keep her canvas from fluttering, the 
Snowflake ran into some snow and shell 
ice which delayed her a trifle, while the 
Agnes, passing to the south, went about, 
stood away on the other tack and rounded 
the stake a dozen lengths ahead of her 
competitor. Then both boats, with their 
sheets eased off, the wind being well abaft 
the beam, shot like arrows for the mouth 
of the creek, ten miles away. The Agnes 
proved a rather better sailer than the 
Snowflake when going free, and passed 
the starting line fifteen lengths ahead. 

When the contestants went ashore, Ag- 
nes and her companions, wearing sprigs 
of hemlock, met and congratulated Tom 
and Western on their victory. George 
Wilson, who was present, was too busily 
engaged chatting with Phillemine, who 
with her father and several raven-haired 
brothers and sisters had just come from 
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smelt-fishing up the lake, to notice them 
at first. While his behavior toward the 
girl was innocent and proper enough, 
Western, who was observing him, could 
not suppress an instinctive feeling that 
he was permitting thoughts to be aroused 
that were not strictly honorable toward 
Agnes. The rain, which for some time 
had threatened, now began to fall, so 
that the company took their several ways 
home. 

The rain all that night so raised the 
water in the already swollen stream that 
on the afternoon of the next day the ice 
above the Falls went out. Below the Falls 
the ice offered greater resistance to the 
raging torrent, but even here so great 
was its force that it tore and crushed 
itself a passage for more than two hun- 
dred rods below the Falls, leaving great 
ice-blocks insecurely anchored along the 
shores. Here the resistance of the firmer 
ice became so great, and the force of the 
torrent so much diminished from a large 
volume of its water finding an outlet over 
the low escarpment of the river’s bank to 
the adjoining intervale, the ice accumu- 
lated and, forced by the current, pushed 
its rugged fragments up into a high dam 
which, constantly pressed up from below, 
would rear aloft till quite beyond its bal- 
ance, when it would topple over, to be 
replaced by repeated upheavals followed 
by repeated tumblings. It was like some 
huge monster at its meal, growling, snarl- 
ing, munching, grinding, crunching in- 
cessantly. Woe to the unfortunate who 
should chance to be caught in the wild 
flood and carried down to the jaws of 
this demon. The people had flocked to 
the bridges and banks to see the ice go 
over the Falls. After it had passed, most 
of them returned to their various occupa- 
tions. A few, however, lingered on the 
bank watching the mad rush of water, as 
it carried along on its angry bosom huge 
tree trunks, fragments of ice, the wrecks 
of fences and bridges, and other flotsam 
and jetsam, to be torn and crushed in 
those terrible jaws at the dam. 

Ina group, well down toward the dam, 
were Agnes, Wilson, Western and Phille- 


mine. There was something fascinating 
in the rush and swirl of the waters that al- 
most irresistibly tempted one to approach 
it as nearly as possible, risking even frail 
supports and unstable footing in doing so. 
Western stood a little apart with Agnes, 
while Wilson was joking with the fun-lov- 
ing Phillemine. The quick perceptions 
of the French girl had already surmised 
that Western was concealing under a for- 
mal manner a tender sentiment toward 
Miss Stuart. Now as she observed them 
the surmise, by some unfathomable in- 
stinct, became a certainty ; and from that 
moment, with demoniac jealousy and un- 
governable fury, she hated the one she 
believed to be her rival. True to her 
wild nature, she acted on the instant. 
Calling Agnes, she said, ‘‘Come here, 
you can see better ; this is safe,’’ stepping 
onto a great cake of ice uncertainly an- 
chored to the shore only by the weight of 
its nearer side. Agnes, more from her 
kindly nature than from curiosity, did as 
the girl desired, and stepped on the cake 
beside her. Phillemine began tempting 
her to venture out upon the ice cake. 
‘*See! this is good,”’ she said, lightly 
skipping to near its outer edge, all worn 
and weakened and made treacherous to 
the last degree by the ceaseless under- 
flow, and then back beside Miss Stuart, 
to assure her of its strength and safety. 
Agnes was just about to venture, when 
Western, who had observed the French 
girl’s actions without comprehending her 
motive, said calmly, ‘‘ Miss Stuart, will 
you be kind enough to step here just a 
moment?’’ Agnes complied at once, 
when Western said, ‘‘ Miss Stuart, you 
should not venture on those ice cakes. 
They are exceedingly treacherous and 
deceiving ; an extra heavy swirl of the 
water would loosen them from the bank 
and carry them into the current, to be 
dashed to pieces at the dam. Ora step 
a trifle too far would break it and let you 
into the water ; in either case, putting you 
beyond the possibility of rescue.’’ 
‘*Thank you,”’ she said. ‘I did not 
think it so dangerous; besides, Phille- 
mine seemed confident of its safety.”’ 
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‘*The girlis crazy. I don’t know what 
she means,”’ he replied, an anxious look 
coming over his face, as he perceived 
Wilson standing by the girl on the spot 
Wilson, who was 
ignorant of the danger, was bantering 
Phillemine to venture out with him, as 
she had ventured when tempting Agnes. 
She, knowing the danger, was urging 
him to come off the ice altogether ; but 
he advanced a few steps, when the cake, 
already weakened by Phillemine’s daring 
feat, parted just behind him, plunging 
him into the seething waters. 

A shriek from Agnes! One look of 
blank despair from Western, and he threw 
off his coat and vest and, running a few 
steps below where the unfortunate Wilson 
was struggling with meaningless efforts 
against the surging tide, plunged in. 
During the hardly measurable pause be- 
fore acting, a thousand thoughts flashed 
through his mind, and, as he had often 
done when in a thick covert a great covey 
with thunderous whir had hurtled up be- 
fore him, he decided a score of questions 
simultaneously. Now, of the multitude 
that for an instant blazed on his mind, 
these alone prompted his self-sacrificing 
act. He thought, ‘‘Agnes’ love is irrev- 
ocably fixed on this man; his death will 
make her wretched; were she my wife, 
would I not gladly sacrifice all for her 
happiness? As the possessor of my un- 
changing devotion, is it not equally my 
duty and privilege to do so now?”’ His 
instant plunge into the vexed waters an- 
swered ‘“ Yes.’’ With sturdy strokes he 
swam quickly to the midstream side of 
Wilson and, seizing him by the arm, ex- 
horted him to cease his futile struggles. 
Wisely avoiding any attempt to stem the 
current, he headed slanting down the 
stream toward the shore. 

At this attempt to rob it of its prey, the 
demon of the flood attacked him with 
fierce anger. It seized him and pulled 
him from the shore ; it sucked him down ; 
it buffeted him and coiled its watery folds 
about him; it hurled against him frag- 
ments of ice, broken timbers, jagged tree 
trunks; it growled and hissed in his 


ears ; it smothered him and throttled him, 
snarled at him and numbed him. Western 
constantly tried to shield Wilson; by a 
violent effort he would interpose his body 
between Wilson and descending ice- 
chunks; and as the angry waters beat 
them down and went over them, he held 
him up. Nor was the man less wrought 
up than the vengeful waters by the fear- 
ful contest. The old battery spirit was 
aroused ; he heard the old guns clashing 
thunder as they shot out their iron bolts 
and hurled their shrieking shells ; and 
through it all, dimly as through the smoke 
of battle, he caught glimpses of the pale, 
sweet face of Agnes, as of some fair guidon, 
marking the line that must be held at 
whatever desperate hazard. He had never 
fought better. ‘As the waters hurried him 
toward the dam, inch by inch he pushed 
nearertheshore. Once his fingers caught 
a slender osier sprout, which broke in the 
seizing, and the monster’s cruel jaws 
munched, as if in its eagerness it would 
devour the fast lessening space between 
it and its victim. It tried to bully and 
frighten him. But he wasdauntless. Did 
not his lady’s favor, snatched from the 
unseemly bosom of this monster, in its 
milder mood and borne, not upon his crest 
but pressed close to his heart by the en- 
circling waters, forbid defeat? Was not the 
wind-stirred mantle of Agnes his oriflame 
whose beckoning folds would suffer him 
to depart from his high emprise save only 
through the knightly portal of death in the 
lists? A huge tree, its top up stream, push- 
ing before it a ragged abatis of splintered 
roots, whirled toward them. By asupreme 
effort he wrenched his body between it 
and his companion, when it caught them, 
pushed and rolled them out of its way 
high upon thebank. Wilson unconscious, 
and Western bruised, torn and bleeding, 
were hastily carried to a house near by. 
The bleeding of Western’s wound was 
checked by such rude compresses as the 
hospitable inmates could devise. The 
great tree had thrust one of its splintered 
roots through the inner part of his thigh, 
severing the femoral artery. The hastily 
summoned doctor would attempt only a 
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temporary dressing, to serve until the only 
surgeon the village boasted should return 
from visiting a distant patient. 

Agnes’ anxiety about Wilson was soon 
relieved by his return to consciousness. 
He was bruised and sore, but otherwise 
needed only a little rest to be as well as 
ever. 

The accident had put a new thought 
into her mind. Western’s slight and for- 
mal, though somehow, marked attentions 
to her began, dimly it is true, to have a 
new meaning toher. Toward morning she 
relieved one of the household in watching 
at his bedside. As she entered the room 
some slight object which lay upon the 
floor, beside the chair on which his coat 
was hung, caught her eye. She picked 
up the limp and shapeless thing and has- 
tily thrust it into a convenient pocket of 
the dripping coat.— Strange it did not 
recall to her that glowing autumn day, 
when it went gaily drifting away from 
her on the dancing waters! Strange she 
did not recognize herown! Sad it could 
not tell her with what unfaltering devotion 
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and knightly honor it had been worn! 
For an hour or more he remained still 
with closed eyes, whether asleep or un- 
conscious she could not tell. At length 
hé opened his eyes and, when he saw her, 
smiled pleasantly. Shortly after, he at- 


tempted to turn himself, when a look of 


pain and dread overspread his face, caus- 
ing Agnes to rise and go to him. The 
look quickly passed, giving place to one 
which in an instant revealed to her, as 
though focused bya powerful lens, all the 
long suppressed, intense love he felt for 
her. 
her expressive eyes and mouth less clear 
tohim. It told him of her pity, sorrow, 
tender friendship and sisterly love, but 
nothing of the love he had so ardently 
craved. He feebly put forth his hand, 
took her yielding one, carried it to his 
lips and faintly whispered ‘‘Good-by.’’ 

She bent over him and kissed his fore- 
head ; then, thinking he had swooned, 
hastened to call assistance. It was need- 
The heart of Harry Western had 
ceased to beat. 


less. 
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HE sunlight shimmers through the trees 

And lingers on the swaying grass, 
And summer odors freight the breeze 

As back and forth the builders pass : 
Bobolink and Finch and Bunting, 

Chat, and all the summer guests, 
Building, weaving grass and hunting 

Bits of down to line their nests. 


Frank H. Sweet. 


Nor was the answering language of 
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THE SURGICAL WARD. 


By Mites MENANDER DAWSON. 


E LAY booking stolidly up at the 
ceiling, awaiting death. His every 
lineament betokened stubborn, unyield- 
ing courage of the savage order. He 
was not afraid to die. Not that he had 
fixed opinions about what would happen 
to him after he forsook his clay ; he had 
none. He was by no means sure that 
there was not a veritable, yawning hell ; 
and he knew that if there was, he be- 
longed init. His devout mother had told 
him about such a place in his childhood, 
and the awful picture still loomed up be- 
fore him. It was too late now, however, 
to escape it ; let come what may! Still, 
he was relieved when the priest came 
and, after listening with a grave face to 
a story which no other ear should ever 
hear, mumbled with his pale lips a Latin 
prayer and slipped the consecrated wafer 
under his dry tongue. Hedid feela little 
easier when it was well over,— not that 
he had been afraid, but if so simple an 
expedient could ward off the ills of an- 
other world, it was worldly wisdom not 
to neglect it. It could, in any case, do 
no harm; and when it was done, all 
was done that could be done, and noth- 
ing was left but to ‘grin and bear it,”’ 
as he remarked to Crofoot grimly. And 
in that spirit he had stretched himself out 
at full length upon his back on a narrow 
cot in the surgical ward of Cook County 
Hospital and stoically awaited his end. 

It was a death worthy him who had 
been called ‘‘ The Sphinx ”’ by his fellows, 
—the most resolute, cool and silent gam- 
bler and sport on Clark Street. ‘‘ He'll 
be dead game to the last !’’ cried Crofoot 
in the face of the crowd as they loaded 
the wounded gambler into the police am- 
bulance. ‘‘The Sphinx’’ was now pre- 
pared to “‘ make that bluff good.” 

To be sure this is not the way sinners 
die, according to tradition ; such a wretch 
ought to be writhing in agony, with per- 


dition before him and his awful past cut- 
ting off retreat. But the facts are other- 
wise ; they are often otherwise. Death 
is kind; he comes as a soothing friend to 
make departure from this world a eutha- 
nasia. The brain function is either exalted 
into delirium or depressed into coma, or 
the physical powers shrink away from a 
yet vigorous intellect which remains un- 
afraid to the last. It was thus that ‘‘ The 
Sphinx” was meeting death; he was 
ready for it. When he first discovered 
that his hurt was to be fatal, he was afraid 
of septic poisoning which might deprive 
him of consciousness, and afterwards that 
fever might send him out of life raving 
with mania and giving up the secrets of 
his past. But stimulants, which had not 
been his beverage, could now be his medi- 
cine, and thus both these possibilities had 
been avoided. And now he turned a pale, 
cold, determined face up to the white 
ceiling. 

Though at first it frightened and re- 
pelled one, his face upon nearer scrutiny 
became handsome and might become fas- 
cinating, so strong and firm it was. It 
was smooth and round, almost without a 
wrinkle or a furrow. It was too smooth ; 
its want of beard had been a trial to the 
otherwise so virile man, though it kept 
him young in appearance. His nose was 
a little aquiline ; his brows were high and 
square, his lips full and sensuous, his jaws 
set with bulldog precision, and his gray 
eyes devoid of human sympathy. As he 
lay there on his death-bed, his eyes were 
as clear and dry as when hé fleeced the 
callow youth whowandered into his hands, 
or cast into the street the trusting girl 
who wearied him. He was, therefore, 
powerful because self-centered; consid- 
erations which deter others from pursu- 
ing their undertakings had no weight with 
him. That trait, together with his silence 
and the mystery surrounding his past, 
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had earned for him his sobriquet. He 
asked no quarter; he gave none. Yet 
he was not wanton; he did not injure 
others for the mere pleasure of seeing 
them suffer. He merely served himself 
at the least trouble to himself, expected 
others to do the same, and took no fur- 
ther thought about it. Naturally the 
confiding, the weak, the infirm of pur- 
pose and the purposeless, all who drifted 
and were the sport of their own emotions 
and passions, were his prey ; he played 
with them with a feline pleasure and de- 
spoiled them. When he had done with 
them, he shut his heart to their fate. 
Only the cries of little children touched 
him, and he despised himself for that. 
As for the foolish women who surren- 
dered themselves to him under the subtle 
fascination of his self-centered power, he 
considered it silly for them to be above 
their trade; when he was surfeited, he 
turned them away without ceremony or 
remorse, receiving their reproaches, la- 
ments or curses with equal indifference. 
As for the poor fools who dallied with 
drink and play, he really considered that 
he did them a favor by plucking them; 
it would either reform or sophisticate 
them, little matter which. 

Not only he but all who knew him 
had always prophesied that he would 
meet a violent death; his cold-blooded 
insolence made it inevitable. Not a few 
had long since picked out ‘‘ Bad Jimmy’”’ 
as the man to cut short his life. ‘‘ Bad 
Jimmy’’ was a man of violent, uncon- 
trollable passions, always in a tempest of 
wickedness or penitence. Nature made 
the two men foes; no overt act was re- 
quired. 
heated surface, the cold cynicism of ‘‘ The 
Sphinx’’ caused an explosion whenever 
it came into contact with the passion of 
his adversary. They had repeatedly come 
near to blows. And they hated each other; 
**The Sphinx’’ with malignant, brutal, 
deadly contempt, and ‘‘ Bad Jimmy ”’ with 
demonstrative, fierce, fiery wrath. A con- 
flict between the two had long been con- 
sidered inevitable. 


It had come at last. ‘‘ The Sphinx”’ 


Like ice water cast upon a. 


had been sitting at his supper in a half- 
basement saloon and restaurant, presided 
over by a tall, fine-looking man, who 
achieved national celebrity during the 
‘‘boodle’’ trial by his clever escape via the 
bath-room window. The room was moist 
and cloudy with the fumes of the viands, 
of the warm drinks, and of pipes and ci- 
gars. ‘‘The Sphinx”’ sat a little retired 
from the others, with his back toward 
the big, circular bar within which white- 
aproned bartenders busily ducked and 
rose. A small steak was before him and 
a cup of coffee,—he never used intoxi- 
cants ; his nerves never knew the need 
of them; they were always firm. Be- 
sides, once, long ago—but no matter 
about that; he did not propose to let 
man or drink have the mastery of him. 

Suddenly he heard some one cry, 
‘‘Look out!’’ And then there was a 
scream of rage and a roar like the bellow- 
ing of a bull, ‘‘ Le’ go! le’ go! le’ me at 
’im!’’ And as he turned leisurely to sat- 
isfy his curiosity, he heard a sharp report 
just behind him, a shot which reverber- 
ated through the room, causing the lights 
over the circular bar to dance and the 
faces of men to blanch in their shivering 
light. ‘‘ The Sphinx ”’ felt a shock in the 
back as if some one had struck him 
smartly with bare knuckles. And as the 
whiff of smoke rose above his head, they 
saw his face turned up, smiling in his 
confident way at ‘‘ Bad Jimmy,'’ who 
stood over him with the pistol yet smok- 
ing in his hand. 

Then ‘‘ The Sphinx ’’ seemed suddenly 
to understand. He was on his feet like 
a flash, wrested the pistol from the wretch 
and turned it upon him. 

‘Coward !’’ he hissed, “I'll get you 
this time !”’ 

The murderer started to flee, and the 
terror-stricken company parted before 
pursued and pursuer. ‘‘The Sphinx ” 
pulled the trigger of the pistol again and 
again, twice with a loud report and sev- 
eral times without result. ‘‘ Bad Jimmy’’ 
stumbled headlong up a flight of steps 
into a dining-room on the street level, 
where a number of women of the town 
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were enjoying what to them was a break- 
fast,— for their day was but beginning. 
The women ran pell-mell, screaming with 
terror, into the street. After them stag- 
gered the two foes, both badly hurt and 
leaving a trail of crimson behind them. 
And in a quiet, exultant undertone ‘‘ The 
Sphinx ”’ kept repeating, ‘‘Oh, I'll get you, 
Jimmy ; never fear, man, I’ll get you!” 

He caught him by the coat-collar when 
they were out on the street and beat him 
furiously over the head with the butt of 
the revolver until policemen dragged him 
away. As they lifted him into the police 
ambulance, ‘‘ The Sphinx ”’ said calmly to 
Crofoot, ‘‘Guess I’m done for; but he’ll 
keep me company.”’ 

Though the doctors at first considered 
the case of ‘‘ Bad Jimmy ’”’ more hopeless 
than his own, he did not now in his last 
hours feel so sure that his foe would leave 
the world with him. That galled him; 
that was a matter for poignant regret. 
Else he found no fault with his fate; it 
was much more comfortable than dying 
of smallpox out at the pest-house, for 
instance. 

He did not wish sympathy ; from the 
first he made that clear. He did not 
consider himself a proper object for it; 
and when it was pressed upon him, he 
forcibly and profanely resented it as an 
injury and a humiliation. 

His latest victim, a young girl who, 
dazzled by his daring wickedness and 
fascinated by his self-centered power, had 
trusted him with soul and body and who 
still loved him blindly, had been at the 
door repeatedly, pleading for admittance. 
He had refused to see her; but now he 
sent for her to turn over his ‘‘roll,’’ as 
he called his ready money. He did it 
not as an act of justice, but merely be- 
cause he would not be able to spend it 
and did not know what else to do with 
it. When she came to him with her woe- 
begone face and eyes red with weeping, 
he had half a notion not to give it to her 
after all; it angered him. He could not 
take that savage satisfaction which he 
found in tears evoked by his own heart- 
lessness ; it was something different, this 
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weeping for him, something which pre- 
supposed his want of sympathy, at which 
his self-sufficient soul revolted. 

“‘Stop that sniveling, woman!’’ he 
snarled. ‘‘ What the deuce am I to you, 
anyhow? I’d have kicked you out ina 
month. Stop, I say, or get out of here at 
once. I won't have it, hear!’’ 

The girl’s experience with him had al- 
ready taught her that she must obey, and 
she stifled her sobs. The pale boy who 
lay on the next cot, a stranger in the city 
and friendless, turned upon her his big, 
sad eyes hungering forsympathy, and tear- 
ful that tenderness should be so wasted. 

When she had composed herself, ‘‘ The 
Sphinx ’’ proceeded to advise her about 
her future movements. He told her not 
to ‘‘ blow it in’’—this was spoken of ‘‘ the 
roll’’—but to start for herself an establish- 
ment ‘‘on the avenue,’’ to look out for 
‘“‘number one,’’ and see that she staid 
‘‘on top,’’ whatever that meant when she 
was already near the bottom. He coun- 
seled her to have done with her whimper- 
ing sentiment forever—very good advice, 
by the way, for one in her walk of life — 
and to take her own part and let everybody 
else do the same. He did not talk thus 
to her because he was fond of her; if he 
had analyzed his reasons, he would have 
found that his principal motive was to 
continue upon the earth a life like his 
own by inculcating his philosophy ; it 
was the spirit of propagandism. 

The girl did not understand it so; it 
touched her, for it was the tenderest in- 
terest in her which he had ever betrayed. 
And she would not go away without a 
kiss at parting. ‘‘ The Sphinx ”’ was for 
a time obdurate ; but he assented when 
her eagerness had lighted the old lust in 
his eye, that lust which had been all the 
love she knew anything about, and which 
even now she did not value at its true 
worth. Instead, it rent her heart, and 
she turned down the aisle sobbing, to his 
infinite disgust. Sosoon his admonitions 
were forgotten ! 

With an oath he said to Crofoot in the 
afternoon, ‘‘If I had been strong enough, 
I’d have followed her and taken every 
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cent away. She’ll only make a fool of 
herself over some fellow who'll get it 
from her in a jiffy.” 

Crofoot made no comments, but deter- 
mined to be that fellow, if possible. He 
had not been without hopes of falling heir 
to ‘‘a slice of that wad”’ himself, as he had 
privately confessed to one of the ‘‘ boys ”’; 
and —well, if he had to take the girl over 
into the bargain, he would not object ; he 
usually had to take things at second hand. 

‘*The Sphinx ”’ understood him through 
and through, and trusted him not at all. 
His craven character had made him use- 
ful at times, for he was utterly conscience- 
less. ‘The Sphinx’’ had admitted him 
and shut out the others because he did 
not wish any display of feeling. That 
Crofoot, the hard-hearted, should lament 
over any other person's misfortune would 
be ludicrous only and not provoking. 
And Crofoot tried it and was laughed at 
for his pains. 

He soon drove Crofoot away and lay 
there alone amid all the suffering, moan- 
ing wrecks, maimed and wounded, him- 
self the most hopeless but the most com- 
placent of them all. In death as in life 
he asked no quarter, even as he had 
given none. Neither his own pain nor 
the agonies of those about him broke 
through that stern indifference which had 
been his chief pride. His surroundings 
in death were also much as in life; he 
lay among the poor, the outcast, the vi- 
cious, the criminal. 

Just before they drew the black screen 
about him, a cot was wheeled past to the 
operating-room. On it lay a man whose 
black visage was completely hidden by 
a great, damp cloth which reeked with 
iodoform. Some hours before, when he 
was brought in, the news was circulated 
about the ward that his face was filled 
with shot, received while in the very act 
of outraging a white woman. They were 
now taking him in ‘‘ to pick the shot out,”’ 
as the interne playfully phrased it. The 
race-hatred which is so strong among 
vicious and brutal white men—cherished, 
perhaps, in order that they who are so 
low may have some one yet lower to look 
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down upon—flamed up in the dying man’s 
breast as the cot passed him; he would 
have been glad to lead a mob to lynch 
the negro fiend. 

Even in the very presence of death, 
with the crumbs of the last sacrament, 
which signified that One had died for 
men who hated Him, yet dry on his 
tongue, his heart was true to the instincts 
of the brute. The tears of the girl who 
had trusted him to her own damnation, 
the priestly appeal to the faith of his 
childhood, the nearness of the awful mys- 
tery of death, did not soften his hard 
heart. Had he been able to return to 
childhood and to re-live his life in the 
light of his experience, it would have 
been rather worse than better; he was 
utterly unregenerate. 

It was a relief when the black screen 
which betokened the near approach of 
death was set about him. For not only 
did it shut out the pitying glances of 
other patients who knew that he was 
doomed, but his eyes were weary of the 
unbroken white. The ghastly white light 
cast its pallor upon white walls, white 
cots with white coverlets, white faces, and 
floors scoured until they were white also. 
Wherever the eye turned it fell upon 
white; and the ominous black screen was 
grateful to his weary eyeballs. It may 
be, too, that he was vaguely conscious 
that he was out of place amid such purity, 
though he would have been sure to resent 
such a thought. He had lived up to his 
ideal, more’s the pity; his ideal was to 
crucify sentiment. Hewas living up to it 
now, as he lay there motionless as a 
statue, prone upon his back, with both 
arms folded across his breast and the 
death-chill already creeping up his legs. 

It was tedious, dying likethis. Though 
he felt the numbness in his legs, his brain 
was abnormally active, and he found it a 
little difficult to keep the hatches down 
upon certain memories which he did not 
wish to review. Not that he feared them; 
but there was no object in unnecessarily 
torturing one’s self. The dreary waiting 
did not make him long for sympathy. 
The night nurse, a tender-hearted girl, 
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looked in uponhim. He closed his eyes, 
hoping to escape her unwelcome atten- 
tions. She bent over and listened to his 
feeble heart, and then laid her soft hand 
upon his brow before she noiselessly 
withdrew. 

She had hardly gone before he thought 
he heard steps again, approaching his cot. 
He thought the nurse was returning, and 
with a curse he again closed his eyes. 
He felt conscious of someone seated in a 
chair by his side. He was about to open 
his eyes to see what it all meant when he 
heard a strange voice, saying : 

“IT see a woman here before me,—a 
woman who was very old when she died. 
Fifty, sixty, seventy — yes, seventy-eight, 
she says. She is tall and stately in bear- 
ing, though so old and very wrinkled. 
Her hair was once a rich brown, but is 
now white ; she has gray eyes like your 
own.”’ 

The gray eyes had been closed, but 
they were now open and regarded the 
speaker with anger not unmixed with 
dread. ‘‘ The Sphinx”’ recognized his 
visitor as a woman reputed to possess 
occult powers, before whom the more 
superstitious stood in awe. 

‘*She wears a shiny gray shawl about 
her shoulders, drawn by the points so as 
to form a V in front like a ball dress. 
She says that her name is Mil— yes, 
Mildred — speak it plain— Mildred Ray- 
mond, and that she is your mother.”’ 

What trick or illusion was this? Was 
he dreaming? Was it mind-reading, the 
dragging into the light of memories which 
had been held back by his indomitable 
will for these many years? Not a soul in 
Chicago knew his family name. He had 
never divulged it. To the directory men 
and the police justices before whom he 
had been dragged during the periodical 
raids, he had not given the same name 
twice, and never the real one. It was 
just the central part of the mystery which 
brought the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Sphinx ”’ 
that nobody knew his name. 

“And she says,’’ the voice continued, 
‘Tell John Martin Raymond, my son, 
that his old mother has been with him 


always since she went away from earth. 
She has seen all the iniquity he has 
wrought, and again and again has tried 
to impress him to open his heart, but he 
would not listen.’ ”’ 

““Woman,”’ cried the the dying man in 
the loudest voice he could command, 
which was but a poor whisper, “in some 
strange way you seem to have learned 
about me and my life. I don’t want to 
talk about it, least of all to-night. So 
leave me — go at once!”’ 

He talked to deaf ears. Without a 
sign that she heard, and with a strange, 
distant look in her eyes, the woman con- 
tinued: 

** She says, ‘When you married against 
my will, I said to you, Go! you are no 
longer son of mine. But when death set 
me free I had no choice but to follow you 
and see what was the natural result of 
my early lessons in cruelty and pride. 
And I have seen and suffered agonies of 
humiliation at your horrors of bestiality 
and crime.’”’ 

““The Sphinx”’ clutched the counter- 
pane with his fingers and set his teeth 
tightly together; his face resumed its 
olden stolidity. 

‘*She cast me off like a dog,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I do not care for her.’’ 

‘There is another woman here—a 
taller one, and younger and much darker 
—with raven hair and sloe-black eyes. 
Her face is radiantly beautiful; rich, 
warm color floods her cheeks. I should 
call her French or Spanish. Eh, what 
was it? Both, she says, a Creole. Her 
name was Celia,— no, Celestine, and she 
was once your wife.’’ 

The composure of those stern features, 
now becoming grim and ghastly at the 
approach of death, was again, disturbed. 

‘“Your mother embraces her fondly. 
Yes, I understand ; they did not so in 
life. But this is a different world where 
they are living now, a world where birth 
and station have no significance. Here 
love and the capacity to love are every- 
thing. Your mother sees things differ- 
ently now, because more clearly. These 
two bear me south into a distant city in a 
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country almost tropical in its luxuriant 
vegetable growth, and foreign in its ap- 
pearance. They pass into an old and 
foreign-looking part of the town, away 
from the busier streets, and to a rambling 
old house. It was your home, where 
you lived with your young wife. Your 
portrait hangs upon the wall, draped 
about by loving hands. Ah, you werea 
handsome man then.”’ 

Did the dying man moan? 

‘Your wife is just entering the door 
with your little daughter by her side; 
they are searching for you, and they open 
a door which leads into a chamber off the 
parlor. Horrors! 
is discovered. Your wife sinks to the floor 
in a faint and your child shrieks in terror. 
All is confusion ; I see no more.”’ 

‘See no more, woman, see no more,”’ 
implored the wretch. ‘‘ What avails it to 
harrow up my soul with this?’’ But she 
heard him not, for her ear was attuned 
to the voices of another world ; and she 
continued : 

‘The scene changes. I gotoa yet hum- 
bler home, still in the foreign part of the 
city. It is her father’s. Your wife and 
child have found a refuge there, and you 
have come to win them back. You seek 
to palliate your crime; you beg; you 
threaten. But the awful scene is yet too 
fresh before her. She can only shrink 
from your touch. You have been drink- 
ing, nerving yourself to face her. Her 
gesture of dread and disgust frenzies you. 
You seize her in your arms in a close 
embrace ; as she struggles to free herself 
a bright blade flashes in the air and into 
her bosom. There is a groan, stifled by 
your hand, a child’s cry, a gasp, a sigh, 
and you hold a dripping dagger in your 
hand, while she is prone upon the floor 
with your child pulling at her dress and 
screaming. You lift the child upon your 
shoulder ; she screams at the top of her 
voice. There is asound of hurried foot- 
steps ; there is no time to lose, and you 
drive the blade into her breast also. You 
lay her down and flee for your life.’ 

‘‘And now she comes to take her re- 
venge!”’ 


Your infidelity to her- 


WARD. 


‘There is no revenge on this side of 
life. To injure is of the animal, not the 
spirit. She comes to love and comfort 
you. She says, ‘Oh, husband, husband, 
you have never done a base and dishon- 
orable act that it has not struck a deadlier 
blowat my heart than that first and bloody 
one. You have never shut your soul 
against the tenderness and love of even 
the basest harlot that you have not also 
shut the door against me. You never 
cast from you a poor girl who trusted 
you, that you have not murdered me 
afresh.’ ”’ 

** You cast me off first, both you and 
mother — you cast me off like a dog. I 
will have none of you.’’ His teeth were 
set again. 

‘There is yet another here, a purer soul 
than either, one who never knew the 
baseness of this world except as you have 
dragged her through the mire with you. 
She has lain every night with her little 
arms about your neck, seeking to reach 
you with her lamentations. And often 
you have felt them there and have been 
near to opening your stony heart. But it 
was vain; you lived your life. But, father, 
you never dishonored another’s daughter 
without dishonoring her ; she bore all the 
shame and pain which others suffered at 
your hand.”’ 

‘‘If hell is to open for me in a few min- 
utes more,’’ whimpered the now thor- 
oughly broken wretch, ‘‘leave me in 
peace my last moments here.”’ 

“The hell which will be yours,—son, 
husband, father,—will be the conscious- 
ness, the realization that you are weak 
instead of strong. You have been proud 
of the mastery you have had over men 
because of your resolute will. You are 
nearing a land where not the self-centered 
but the self-sacrificing is strong. The 
weak women whom you held in subjec- 
tion and contempt in life, the sinning, the 
foolish, the trusting, the loving, will here 
be queens over you by reason of that 
love. At their feet you must abase your- 
self and by their aid work on and up- 
ward.”’ 

‘*T will never do it, never! ”’ 
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THE SOLDIER OF THE MONUMENT. 


‘* There wanders to-day in that southern 
city a young man who is your son; you 
are bound together throughout eternity. 
Your will on which you rely is nothing 
here ; here you must see things as they 
are. Oh, father, husband, son, your life 
has been misspent. What you have built 
must be torn down before you can build 
up again. Every blow which in your 
blindness you directed at others, has fal- 
len upon yourself, was self-inflicted. It 
will be your hell that you shall see this. 
You have never broken the hearts of 
those you hated, but only of those you 
loved and who loved you.”’ 

‘*T cannot bear it; let me die!’’ The 
voice had sunk to a mere murmur. 

‘“You cannot die; death is but an 
awakening. And you must face this, 
willingly and gladly, like an honest man 
paying his debt, or with added costs and 


THE SOLDIER OF 


FTEN thus we saw him stand 
In the old war-time gone by, 
Darkly drawn against the sky, 
With his musket in his hand ; 
On some rampart’s sodded height, 
Glorified in sunset light, 

With the rapt look in his eyes, 
Gazing northward far away, 
Dreaming of the meeting day 

In the home that northward lies ; 

While to westward sinks the sun, 
And. beneath, the sunset gun 
Speaks the soldier's stern good-night. 


Ever thus we 
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on 


against your will, like a rascal under a writ 
of law. The more you rebel the harder 
it will be. In this land they who love are 
thestrong. In your love for us, rekindled, 
lies your only hope of deliverance and 
regeneration. Farewell, a little time!’’ 

‘“‘They are gone, then?’ It was a 
specter of a voice. 

‘‘No, not gone; they are waiting for 
your coming, a pretty group! Your fair 
young wife stands erect, bearing her 
child upon one arm and supporting your 
old mother with the other. And now 
another spirit joins them and falls at their 
feet, bowed to the earth. They gather 
about him; your wife stoops to lift him 
up ; your child puts her arms about his 
neck ; he partly rises and turns. Good 
heavens, it is—’”’ 

She turned to the cot. The face was 
sunken, the eyes staring but vacant.’ 


THE MONUMENT. 


Dreaming of his home afar ; 
Turned to that slow-flowing river 
Where the laughing ripples quiver 

’Neath the lover’s silver star. 
Truly shalt thou homeward come, 
But to beat of muffled drum! 

In the bright September weather, 
When yon valley fills with fight, 
Trampling love and life and light 

In one rifle-pit together ! 

Thus thy furlough was begun 
At the setting of the sun; 
So, young soldier, cam’st thou home! 


see him stand! 


In the crowded, busy street ; 


Halting there his 


marching feet, 


With his musket in his hand, ° 
Standing for our sons to see 
In long years that are to be; 
With the rapt look in his eyes, 
Gazing forward, far away, 
Dreaming of a meeting day 
In the home that heavenward lies. 
Stand, forever young and fair, 
Comrade, still that image bear 
To our last posterity ! 


Julia Taft Bayne. 





THE YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. 


A HISTORY OF THREE YEARS’ LIFE 


IN DAKOTA. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


ParT II. A BAD NEIGHBOR. 


OM got his hogs all through the 
winter safely, besides raising two 
litters of fali pigs, though three out of 
eleven were smothered by getting 
squeezed under the big ones who “‘ piled 
up ” of nights, in bitter weather. 

When spring fairly opened he began to 
feed the large hogs for market. They 
had come through fat already, but as his 
corn was unsalable at any fair price, he 
determined to make the most of it in 
pork. He depended upon the hogs, too, 
to make the payment and interest due on 
his horses and had planned to send half 
the selling price of every lot marketed 
until his note should be redeemed. 


Spring came on with plenty of rains, 
and the oats, wheat, millet and corn they 
planted came up in rank green fields that 
promised big of harvest. 

Maisie declared that even the hills of 
Greenville, with their fine farm-houses, 
orchards and groves, were not so pretty 


as Cow Creek Basin. And, indeed, the 
green of Dakota prairies in the season of 
new growth is rich and vivid, and the 
skies are nowhere clearer, bluer or more 
expansive. , 
The young homesteaders often sat out- 
side their humble cabin of an evening, 
with eyes that did not tire, looking away 
upon the green, swelling expanse that 
stretched to a far horizon on every hand— 
the Coteau Hills across Cow Creek, where, 
like a fortress overlooking the country, 
sat the big buildings of the Howell ranch, 
then, to the north where rose, above un- 
dulating waves of prairie, the ‘‘ Coteau 
Divide,’’ dotted faintly with the cabins 
of a Russian settlement. The name 
‘*Coteaus’’ given to the hilly tracts east 
of the Missouri is a relic of the longer 
French name, Plateau du Coteau du Mis- 


souri, once applied to the high lands of 
all mid-eastern Dakota. 

The Russians referred to were a colony 
of Mennonites, a kind of Russian Shakers, 
who had settled upon the hill lands south 
of Marionette, a clannish, unneighborly, 
but thrifty lot. Of these people Tom and 
Maisie had seen but little, except in riding 
past their sod cabins, ‘‘dug-outs’’ and 
fields strung for several miles along the 
Cow Creek road to Marionette. 

But Tom was destined to a disagreeable 
adventure with a family of these barbaric 
peasants. 

It happened when he hauled his hogs 
to market, one warm day in the last of 
May. His six porkers had grown to 
great, fat, unwieldy creatures, which he 
calculated would average four hundred 
pounds each, and, as pork was then worth 
$4.80 per hundred, live weight, he had 
nearly one hundred and twenty dollars’ 
worth. 

Halvor helped him build a ‘‘shoot’’ and 
load early in the morning. Only four of 
the hogs could be got into the wagon-box 
and leave them standing room. With 
this number as his first load, he put on 
the side-boards, perched a spring seat, 
with a sack of corn in it, on top, and set 
out feeling cheerful and important. 

The weather was warm and “‘ muggy,”’ 
but the load was not heavy, and his team 
made good headway until about nine 
o’clock when he reached the top of the 
‘Divide ”’ in the midst of the Mennonite 
settlement. 

Here misfortune, like that which had 
overtaken Maisie’s chickens, came up 
with him in the shape of a sudden thun- 
der shower with a frightful pounding of 
hail. He had noted with uneasiness the 
gathering of a black cloud-front in the 
northwest, and concluded he and his team 
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were in for a soaking, which would also 
make the roads heavy and delay their 
progress. But, despite considerable ex- 
perience in the ways of Dakota winds, 
he was not prepared for the fury with 
which the storm burst. 

A rolling black cloud, it swept up the 
Divide with a terrific roar, marching over 
and obscuring the fields and sod shanties 
in a twinkling, with a thick cloud of dust 
and mist in its front that gave token of 
the hurricane force behind. 

Tom bowed his head, tightened the 
reins and braced his feet against the 
dash-board. 

Behind the flurry of dust that came 
with the first cold gust, soaking scuds of 
rain fell, instantly drenching him to the 
skin. He was nearly blown out of his 
seat by the first stiff blast. His horses 
came to a sudden halt, lowered their 
heads and snorted shrilly. He began to 
think of turning them about, backs to the 
wind, when a dash of big hailstones came 
pelting down with a force that rendered 
the animals quickly unmanageable. 

They plunged and pitched frantically, 
rearing upon each other in their efforts to 
turn tail to the storm. The reins were 
practically useless; but, hanging tightly to 
them,Tom sprang off the wagon, intending 
if possible to work around to the horses’ 
heads and get hold of their bits. His 
feet had hardly touched the ground when 
the plunging animals, feeling a momen- 
tary loosening of the lines, sprang for- 
ward together in a sharp turn, dragging 
him after them. 

The turn was so short that, but for ex- 
traordinary strength, the wagon - tongue 
would have snapped and let the team 
free. As it was, they succeeded, with no 
small aid from the wind, in overturning 
the wagon. It fell upon the side with a 
crash and a mighty squealing of hogs 
speedily and deftly unloaded and rolled 
upon the ground. 

Despite Tom’s utmost pulling at the 
lines, the crazy team dragged, with twisted 
whipple-trees, the wagon bumping upon 
its hubs for several rods; then the 
wagon-hammer broke loose and the 
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double-tree pounded their heels. A run- 
away was imminent, but, luckily, the 
plucky driver had brought them nearly 
to a stand; and he finally succeeded in 
jerking them backward until the double- 
tree was trampled under their feet and 
their tugs came loose from the *‘ clips.”’ 

Even then he had desperate work to 
hold them. The hail, in lumps the size 
of a well-grown plum, pounded and 
‘‘welted” him and the horses unmerci- 
fully. The ground was white with jump- 
ing ice pebbles and the wind was thick 
with them. 

Tom had never experienced such a 
fearful drubbing; his shoulders ached 
and his head sung as though belabored 
with aclub. The thick sheet of hail and 
rain was lit by continuous strokes of light- 
ning, followed by deafening cracks and 
volleys of thunder. 

The horses, subdued at length more by 
fright than by the reins, fairly squat to the 
earth and cowered, shivering and flinch- 
ing under the hail-strokes. Tom bent 
himself double and bore the pounding 
manfully. 

It was all over in ten minutes and the 
sun came out placidly as though nothing 
had happened. 

The recent exhibit had been only 
another playful caper of the Dakota 
‘*zephyr.”’ 

In every direction the prairie was white, 
as though a heavy snowstorm had passed 
over it. 

Tom viewed his wrecked wagon rue- 
fully. The hogs were nowhere to be 
seen. They had vanished among the 
knolls of the Divide. 

He tied his horses to the upturned 
wheels of the wagon, and set out, sore 
and aching in body and mind, in search 
of the porkers. He went in thé direction 
the storm had traveled, knowing they 
must have gone that way, and believing 
they would bring up at the first cabin or 
yards that came in their way. 

He would have ridden one of the 
horses, only both the animals’ backs were 
sore and lumpy—like his own—from 
their recent pommeling. 
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He found three of the hogs at the 
yards of the first sod shanty he came to, 
after wading eighty rods in a slush of 
hail and mud, and crossing a field in 
which the young wheat was literally 
pounded into the earth or torn up by the 
roots, utterly destroyed in fact —a fate 
which he groaningly admitted must like- 
wise have overtaken his own. 

The man and two women at the cabin 
where he found the hogs were odd, ill- 
clad, rough-looking persons, with faces 
sour and sad at the recent catastrophe to 
their fields. He asked for a drink and 
was given a basin of slough water from 
a pail near the door. They could speak 
no English but addressed some remarks 
among themselves in a harsh, guttural 
dialect which had in it a rasp as of grating 
sticks and husks. 

When Tom pointed out his pigs at the 
sod shed — they were rooting contentedly 
in the mud about its opening — the man 
nodded his consent to have them driven 
away. He seemed to understand what 
had happened but offered no help. Prob- 
ably, Tom thought, he had troubles 
enough of his own just then. 

There was some difficulty in getting 
the hogs started, but he finally got them 
over to his wagon, righted up the box on 
the ground, took out the hind end-boards, 
coaxed them in with corn, and shut them 
there. 

Then he started out to find the one re- 
maining stray. He plodded for more 
than an hour over Coteaus and ruined 
fields, and around numerous pond holes 
or sloughs, which furnished the Russians 
their supplies of water — scant enough in 
dry seasons — yet finding no trace of the 
lost hog. 

The rough-visaged, oddly-dressed, sour- 
faced men and women, of whom he in- 
quired at cabins and dug-outs, could 
understand little or no English, and he 
could get no information of any sort from 
them. 

At last, however, after the hail had all 
melted, coming upon a field at the end of 
a slough about a mile from his wagon, he 
found the fresh tracks of a hog. They 
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led directly toward a dug-out and hay 
sheds with boarded stock-pens, on the 
side of a hill not forty rods to the west. 

As he neared the dug-out —a kind of 
half-cellar with sod - covered front—a 
squatty, black-whiskered old fellow came 
out and seated himself upon a water bar- 
rel near the door. The man had on a 
tall, much-worn fur cap, a loose blouse, 
a kind of over-shirt that came nearly to 
his knees, and wide leggings, from which 
dangled a pair of fat feet, bare of any 
covering but dirt. He was smoking a 
short black pipe. 

As Tom came up, this individual glow- 
ered at him from a pair of little blue eyes 
that twinkled maliciously. 

Tom eyed him with rising dislike and 
suspicion for a moment, and then walked 
straight out to one of the board pens 
through the cracks of which he had seen 
some hogs moving about. There, among 
a dozen others, big and little, was his 
identical porker. He felt wrathy enough ; 
but it came to him that perhaps the Rus- 
sian could claim a ground of trespass in 
taking up his hog and would likely want 
damages. Well, he would pay the old 
bear something, and he went back and 
offered a silver half-dollar, all the money 
he had, in fact. But the man got off his 
barrel with an angry grunt, put out his 
stumpy hands and sucked in his puffy lips 
with a gesture of astonishment. He evi- 
dently wanted to make out that he hadn’t 
the least idea of Tom's errand. 

At that instant a fat woman and a stout 
boy of fifteen or so came out of the door 
and stood by the old man. From their 
hostile looks Tom readily divined that 
the whole family would resist any attempt 
on his part to get his hog. 

Filled with anger and disgust, he turned 
on his heel and went back to his team 
and wagon. There was nothing for it but 
to go for Halvor, as he must have assist- 
ance at any rate in righting up and load- 
ing his wagon again. There was plainly, 
in his mind, no chance of getting help in 
that suspicious neighborhood. 

He hated to leave the hogs in the box 
for fear someone might turn them out 
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while he was gone, but it had to be done. 
He unharnessed one of his horses, put 
his seat blanket on to protect its back, 
and urged the animal into a gallop home- 
ward. 

In getting down off the Divide he noted, 
with a lighter heart, that the hail-storm 
had passed over a narrow strip of coun- 
try, probably touching only the higher 
lands of the Coteaus, for soon all trace of 
the storm was lost. 

He found Halvor in his field planting 
beans, and told his story quickly. 

**Vail,’’ said the Norwegian, “ay sall 
go long you bay dem fallers, und ve gat 
dose hog, too, else dtha bane some Man- 
nonite vat veesh dtha didn’t come on dis 
gountry.”’ 

While Halvor went for a horse, Tom 
rode across te his shanty and told Maisie 
what had happened, and that Halvor had 
promised -that his wife should stay with 
her that night, as she had done on occa- 
sions before. 

It was about three o’clock when the 
two young settlers, with steaming horses 
— for the day had turned out blisteringly 
hot — pulled up at the dug-out of the un- 
neighborly Russian. They rode straight 
to the hog-pen and, discovering that 
Tom’s hog was still there, flung them- 
selves off their horses and tied the ani- 
mals to the corner posts of the pen. 

They had come meaning business. 

Halvor at once seized one of the top 
boards of the sty and ripped it off—he 
was a stout fellow. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘os sall gat an und 
yust boste dose hog on dtha oudtside.”’ 

But as they jumped into the pen for 
this purpose, the Mennonite family, man, 
woman and boy, rushed out from the dug- 
out with harsh, chattering cries, and with 
demonstrations truly threatening. The 
o!d man was armed with a pitchfork, the 
woman with a three-cornered, clumsy 
hoe, and the boy with a heavy club of 
diamond-willow. 

Tom looked about for a weapon. 

‘*Lad um lone, lad um lone !’’ shouted 
Halvor, who had already grabbed the 
hog by one hind leg and steered it into a 


corner where the board was wrenched 
off. ‘‘ Dey vone hairt nopotdhe, dose 
peoples.’”’ 

Taking Halvor’s word for it, Tom 
sprang to his aid. Then with the Rus- 
sians standing over them, the old man 
making close and threatening jabs with 
his fork, the woman half hacking at them 
with her hoe, and the boy punching at the 
hog’s nose with his club, the two young 
fellows struggled in a desperate fight to 
shove the animal over the fence. They 
got its front feet over at last, and the next 
board gave way, neatly pitching the ani- 
mal—with their help— out of the pen. 
At this the Russians beat a hasty retreat 
to a little distance, evidently fearing their 
turn at rough handling from the stout 
strangers would come next. They stood 
resting on their weapons and jabbering 
angrily while Tom and Halvor mounted 
their horses to drive the disputed hog 
away. 

They got the brute away from the pen 
after some effort, aided by a few stinging 
cuts from a horse-whip which Halvor 
had brought. 

Then the Russian boy took a hand in 
hindrance. He ran in ahead of the hog 
and turned it back, with a flourish of his 
club. This he continued to do, while his 
elders of the dug-out stood looking on 
with evident approval and satisfaction. 
The lad was nimble-footed, paid no atten- 
tion to Halvor’s demonstrations with the 
whip, and the fat hog was run back and 
forth until its sides heaved and froth was 
flung from its jaws at every plunge. 

Tom and Halvor, forgetting prudence 
in their exasperation, dashed their horses 
alternately at the hog and the boy, until 
at last the animal succumbed,— dropped 
in its tracks and smothered with heat. It 
gave a few feeble kicks, gasped a minute 
for breath, and then lay, stone dead. 

After satisfying themselves of it’s fate, 
Tom and Halvor, in a rage of sweaty 
wrath, left the premises of these forbid- 
ding neighbors. They found the hogs 
and horse all right, but the swine were 
suffering extremely from the heat in their 
close box. They brought water in their 
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wool hats from a slough near at hand and 
dashed it over the animals much to their 
relief. Then the tired fellows rode about 
in the neighborhood until they succeeded 
in finding a couple of men who could 
talk a little English, and, after much bick- 
ering, succeeded in hiring them, for a 
small sum, to help load the hogs again. 

This was done by tying the animals’ 
legs and lifting them into the box bodily, 
after the wagon had been righted up. 

Tom reached Marionette about mid- 
night and sold his hogs at the stock-yards 
in the morning. They brought a good 
price, fifty-eight dollars and some cents. 

After mailing a draft for thirty dollars 
to Greenville, he went in search of a law- 
yer, to find if anything might be done to 
cover the loss of his other hog. 

There were a number of the legal fra- 
ternity with offices along Main Street. 
The one to whom he went with his story 
was a pleasant-faced man of middle age ; 
he wheeled about in his office chair from 
some work at a desk, and heard Tom 
through, nodding attention. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ you won’t need to 


identify that old fellow. He’s a famous 
old scamp, is old Ludovig Konski. We 
won't have any trouble with him on this 
count, though. I brought him up with a 
round turn in last November’s term of 
court, for taking up and claiming some 
calves that belonged to the Russell 
Ranch. All he wants to know ow is 
that the law's after him. Don’t think 
we'll have to begin proceedings. You 
just leave the matter with me and I'll 
fetch him to time in a few days. They’re 
not altogether a bad lot, those Mennon- 
ites, generally straight and honest, but 
mighty exclusive ; very aristocratic, in 
fact,’’ he added with a laugh, ‘‘ and 
mostly they’re a ‘law unto themselves.’ 
Come in, in a week or so and see me,”’ 
he concluded, turning to his desk. 

When, a week later, Tom marketed his 
remaining hogs, he called on the lawyer, 
who promptly handed him a twenty dollar 
bill. 

‘*T scared the wits nearly out of the old 
fellow,’’ he without explaining 
further, ‘‘and so got this for you and my 


said, 


fees besides.”’ 


(To be Continued. 
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HE fleur-de-lis of royal shade, 

Of woven shadow and sunshine made, 
Lifts up its regal, dew-crowned head 
To greet the summer’s onward tread. 
Beside each flower a lance of green 
Stands guard upon’ the dainty queen, 
Who proudly rules a tiny place 

Within the garden’s sheltered space. 
The fleeting wind with unseen hands 
Bears here and there the queen’s commands 
To modest snow-drop, meek and white, 
And tulip tall with colors bright, 

And tender fern and daffodil 

Who bow to do her royal will. 


W. Reed Dunroy. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AT GRETZ. 


SKETCH OF BOHEMIAN LIFEIN RURAL FRANCE, WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE GREAT STORY-TELLER— WHERE STEVENSON FIRST MET 
MRS. OSBOURNE, WHOM HE AFTERWARDS MARRIED. 


By Mrs. C. F. McLEAN. 


N Robert Louis Stevenson much of 
the all pervading charm of that other 
great story-teller of Scotland, Sir Walter 
Scott—that charm which enthralled us 
in our youth, that alone can bring back 
the self-forgetfulness of youth which in 
truth makes youth and maturity and old 
age akin—has again been found. No 
one whose youth is past takes up a book 
of Robert Louis Stevenson without re- 
turning in imagination to the days when, 
devouring one of Scott’s novels, the pres- 
ent seemed afar off and unreal and the 
realities of life were made up of the 
scenes painted in the book. 

Granted all the fascination of his style 
and his exceptional powers of description, 
yet it is in those qualities of the great 
story-teller, rather than those of the bril- 
liant writer, that the masterful attraction 
of Robert Louis Stevenson lies. His 
stories are eagerly read and tenaciously 
remembered by those who would still 
read his books if they were written in the 
inflated bombast of the poorest scribbler ; 
and, too, his works are thoroughly en- 
joyed by those who delight as much in 
the analysis of his style as in the seeking 
for the end of his story. 

When any writer thus takes hold of the 
hearts of old and young alike, of the 
learned and the indifferently educated ; 
when he can count his many admirers on 
three continents,—Europe, America and 
Australia,— everyone who has anything 
to say of him of personal knowledge re- 
ceives attention. 

There have been many newspaper con- 
tradictions as to the education of this 
writer, and some statements have been 
made in the magazines about occurrences 
in. his life which the writer of direct per- 
sonal knowledge knows to be incorrect. 


Some of these inaccuracies arise from the 
fact that there were two Robert Steven- 
sons, cousins and more than cousins, in 
that they were the closest friends. It 
was when these two were together that 
the writer knew them, and if in this ar- 
ticle they seem to be inseparable, and 
even at times merged into one being, it 
is because they often gave the impression 
of two persons who thought so much in 
common that one was the spokesman of 
the other. 

At one edge of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau lies the now historic village of Bar- 
bison. There Millet lived and there 
Rousseau illumined his canvases. Still 
religiously kept intact on the otherwise 
bare walls of the dining hall of the old 
inn at Barbison are the charcoal sketches 
and the outlined portraits of many now 
famous artists who, in their student days, 
placed them there. 

The city of Fontainebleau is in the cen- 
ter of the forest. From all directions su- 
perb roadways lead to the central city, 
passing countless villages, each seeming 
to the traveler more picturesque than the 
one just out of sight. 

Traversing the forest from Barbison 
through Fontainebleau on the longest 
road, at the other edge of the forest, lies 
Marlotte. A few minutes’ ride farther on 
the same road, the whitewashed walls of 
the peasants’ cottages turned windowless 
tothe narrow, cobbled streets; the gardens 
beyond the houses sloping down to the 
winding river, whose course from the main 
road can be traced only by the many trees 
that calmly watch their reflections in the 
stream ; the banks of the canal a little far- 
ther from the river marked by tall, grace- 
ful poplar trees, as straight, as serried in 
their ranks as regiments of giant grena- 
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diers, is the village of Gretz. It is now 
—especially to the American artists liv- 
ing in Paris—as well and as favorably 
known for summer rest and for sketching 
as was Barbison at the time the writer 
knew them both. In 1877, however, 
Gretz was, to speak in the language of 
Paris Bohemia, ‘‘a recent discovery.”’ 
By those artists who had been initiated, 
slowly and cautiously, into a full knowl- 
edge of the many material and artistic 
advantages of Gretz, it was pronounced 
““way ahead of Barbison.’’ A few min- 
utes’ walk took the artist to the forest. 
Then at Gretz there was what Barbison 
could not boast,— the river,—its ancient 
stone bridge spanning with graceful curves 
the clear, winding stream ; and, forming 
the most complete perspective, were the 
poplars lining the banks of the canal, their 
heads seeming to touch the ever shifting, 
gray-whiteclouds. Having passed through 
one of the houses, whose windows opened 
only on the river, there was an inexhaust- 
ible field for sketching in the garden slop- 
ing in varied stone terraces to the river’s 
bank. There apple, pear and plum trees 
gave shade to long clover grass, the rose 
bushes climbed about little arbors, and 
trailing vines ran joyous riot over the ter- 
races, or climbed to the top of the divid- 
ing walls and, with pardonable curiosity, 
peered over and nodded to the vines and 
flowers in the neighboring garden. 

At one end of-the village, on a slight 
rise of ground, stood the ruined chateau 
of Gretz. Its tower alone was in a fair 
state of wholeness, and it so stood that 
when the sun went down on the other 
side of the river, the last rays shone with 
redoubled brightness through its wide 
open window-frames, and touched the 
uneven windings of its battered walls 
with gleams of splendor. 

The walls of this chateau had fallen in 
an uprising of the peasants during the 
Revolution, and its very name-implied 
that it was thought a ghostly place — /e 
chateau de la Dame Blanche (the castle 
of the white lady). One of the several 
stone mills,—always the most picturesque 
buildings on the river’s banks,— the one 
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almost hidden by a grove of poplars, had 
on its weighing stone deeply cut Latin 
words and dates, which proved it had 
been placed there during the Gallo- 
Romaine period of French history, while 
every peasant in the village told that the 
bridge had been built by Julius Czsar. 

There were two inns at Gretz. One, 
opened from the street by a hallway and 
heavy stone staircase, about whose age, 
when the inn was a count’s chafeau, the 
peasants told hoary tales. The dining- 
room of this inn had doors and windows 
opening into a large garden, where the 
luxuriant growth of trees and flowers had 
been little disturbed by the easy-going 
inn-keeper and his family. The inn was 
called Chevillon’s, and there the Bohe- 
mian ways of the artists had full and un- 
questioned freedom. 

The other inn had the more pretentious 
title of the Hotel du Beau Sejour. The 
old portion of this inn had been a resi- 
dence, where from the ample, paved 
courtyard, shut out from the street by a 
high stone wall with heavy, wide carriage 
gate, one entered, on one side the low 
door of a wine-cellar with bricked and 
cemented roof, and on the other the most 
enticing kitchen any one ever beheld. 
Built at a time when every house was 
castle and fortress, the stone walls were 
three and four feet thick, the windows 
had broad sills and tiny panes set in 
wrought-iron frames, and the floors were 
of small stone tiles, beautifully laid and 
exquisitely polished by many footfalls. 





When my sister and I arrived at Gretz 
the Hotel du Beau Séjour was about to 
open for its first season, so that the early 
comers were stowed in the cool rooms of 
the old house while the carpenters put 
the finishing touches to the new dining- 
room and bed-rooms. After entering the 
courtyard and traversing the house, the 
visitor stepped out into the luxuriant 
garden, where the irregular stone steps 
led to the river, which there curved in to 
the banks before flowing under the wide 
arches of the stone bridge. To all visit- 
ors at Gretz this river was a perpetual 
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source of pleasure. There water-lilies 
were to be had for the rowing after, while 
the field flowers grew luxuriantly. To the 
arched and heavy entrance gate of the 
Hotel du Beau Séjour was a bell which, 
when it announced a comer, resounded 
merrily through the house ; the great gate 
itself was then almost instantly opened by 
along cord that pulled out the bolt,— the 
other end of the cord in the kitchen within 
easy reach of the servant’shand. In one 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories I 
have recognized the gateway of the Ho- 
tel du Beau Séjour. 

It is quite fitting that the subject of 
this sketch should enter upon the scene 
through the gateway of the hotel at Gretz, 
where he passed a summer memorable to 
him, as to us. How many times during 
the latter part of the summer, when those 
at the hotel were already gaping in the 
prospect of bedtime, one great pull at 
the outer gate, followed by deep English 
voices, would tell us that the colony from 
Chevillon’s had come to spend an hour 
or more around the long table in the din- 
ing-room! As I recall those who were 
guests at one or the other of the inns at 
Gretz that summer, one after another 
those care-free and unconventional men 
and women troop past me, some of them 
since become famous, others both famous 
and great. 

There was Arthur Parsons, American 
by birth, but the recipient of many 
honors in England. There was a young 
Scotchman who always smoked a pipe 
so small that we were continually ex- 
pecting he would set fire to his mous- 
tache. The most reticent of all the Eng- 
lish speaking colony, he nevertheless won 
great honors soon after at an exhibition 
in Edinburgh. Among the goodly num- 
ber of American artists who spent that 
summer at Gretz was one who became a 
world-famed illustrator for English and 
American periodicals. A brother of Sir 
Walter S—— was an artist who lived most 
of the year at Gretz, and was a pupil of 
Palizzi. The latter, a much decorated 
artist of Italy and France, whose pictures 
at the exhibition of ’67 had created a 


furore, and won a medal, had a cabin in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau and a studio 
at one side of the garden at Chevillon’s. 
Since he had lived several years at 
Gretz, from the standpoint of the artist, 
Palizzi was looked upon as its discov- 
erer and, although during a long period 
the aged artist had possessed that pro- 
vince of Bohemia unto himself, he yet 
looked upon the storming and complete 
capture of Gretz by the colony of English- 
speaking artists with evident satisfaction. 
Sir Walter S— himself was there, and 
with him a yellow - haired, blue - eyed 
Scotch woman, whom we all knew as 
Madame S-—, and whom we all accepted 
without inquiry as to the reason that she 
did not assume the title of Lady S—. 
When we reached Gretz there were al- 
ready at the Hotel du Beau Séjour, Mrs. 
Lucy and her daughter, widow and child 
of the painter of ‘‘The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,’’? and its companion 
piece, ‘‘The Departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’”? two paintings better known 
than most others through their early re- 
production by engraving. The mother 
and daughter lived in a pretty cottage at 
Barbison, where the two famous canvases 
had been painted. The son and brother 
was wont to arrive in Gretz on his bicycle 
and clad in all the glory of much buck- 
skin. 

Soon after our arrival at Gretz there 
came to join us the family of a California 
artist. His beautiful wife and two re- 
markably handsome children were greatly 
admired, as indeed was the artist himself. 
Palizzi seemed never satiated with gazing 
at the perfect oval face and golden-brown 
hair of the young mother. One of the 
Stevensons called his admiration of her 
‘the worship of the Madonna.’’ 

Interesting as were all the English- 
speaking people at Gretz during that 
bright summer, certain it is that none, 
even at that time, were as noticeable, as 
noticed, and as much admired as the two 
Stevensons. By tacit consent, drawn un- 
suspectingly by the very essence of their 
superiority, every one at Gretz yielded to 
them a sort of leadership. Robert Louis 
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Stevenson was known as Louis to those 
who ventured to call him by his first 
name. Let it be added that there were 
not many beside his cousin who did ven- 
ture to so address him.= Stevenson, the 
artist, was known as Bob,‘and it was also 
a fact that many among the artists who 
remained at Gretz all summer, or who 
came and went, sostyled him. That was 
partly because he had known most of 
those artists in the a¢eliers, and in the 
students’ haunts of the Latin Quarter, 
and partly owing to the character of the 
man himself. These two cousins were 
first of all noticeable because they were, 
as the French so well say, distingues. In 
such a company of English, Scotch, Irish, 
and American artists, the fact that they at 
once attracted attention by their appear- 
ance was significant. Bob Stevenson was 
a shade taller than his cousin and had 
brown eyes and an abundance of dark 
brown hair ; he had a straight, lithe fig- 
ure, such as outdoor sports give to so 
many of our cousins over the water. 
Robert Louis Stevenson gave to every 
one the impression that he was much 
younger than he really was. In spite of 
delicate health, no number of added years 
could ever have taken away a certain 
boyishness from his face and figure which 
the recent pictures of him show he re- 
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tainedtothelast. There was in his nature 
a fountain of youth that made him to the 
end of his days not only youthful in feel- 
ing but young in looks. His eyes were 
a clear and pronounced blue, his chin 
shapely, and, at the time I speak of, his 
abundant hair was very light. At Gretz 
he wore his hair rather long, and the front 
lock he often tossed back from his fore- 
head with a quick movement of both head 
and hand that was as graceful as it was 
characteristic. No one given to noting 
heads would fail to take a second look at 
the head of Robert Louis Stevenson, even 
in the days before the trumpet of fame 
took up his euphonious name. His fore- 
head was high and dome-like, white as a 
fair woman’s, and the blue veins were 
plainly traceable there. I once made him 
blush like a woman by telling him his 
head, particularly the forehead, was like 
that of Henry Clay. Henry George’s 
head has more decided ‘‘bumps’’ than 
that of Robert Louis Stevenson, but the 
dome-like, marble-like forehead of the 
single-tax reformer is almost a likeness 
of that of the romancer. Stevenson’s 
mouth was large and its expression pleas- 
ing; his cheek bones were high; his 
eyebrows arched and penciled ; his figure 
slight. Add to this imperfect description, 
slender and shapely hands—the only 
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THE OLD STONE BRIDGE AT GRETZ, 
** Its ancient stone bridge spanning with graceful curves the clear winding stream,” 
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suggestion of anything feminine about his 
appearance — and I think the reader will 
have a fairly definite impression of Robert 
Louis Stevenson as he looked in his 
younger days. In their dress,— especi- 
ally that of the cousin,—in much that 
they said and did, it was plain that they 
were in that early stage of rebellion 
against the purely conventional which 
usually marks the early career of those 
who are peculiarly gifted, and in a pro- 
nounced degree those of poetic and artis- 
tic temperament. I suspect that the two 
Stevensons must have laughed heartily, 
years afterwards, when reminded of the 
horror they then evinced for all that was 
conventional. 

Julian Hawthorne has written that Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson found his wife in 
California. It is true that he married her 
in California, but he met his fate in France. 
She who is now the widow of the great 
author was at Gretz in the summer of ’77. 
At the age of sixteen she had married in 
Indianapolis the private secretary of Gov- 
ernor Wright. She had, however, gone to 
Paris, from the Art School of San Fran- 
cisco, where both she and her daughter, 
then in her first teens, had been among 
the most noticeable pupils. Mrs. Os- 
bourne was hardly seventeen years older 
than her daughter, and looked so little 
older that no amount of assertion in the 
most vigorous French ever did convince 
the peasants of Gretz that mother and 
daughter were really not sisters. There 
was also with Mrs. Osbourne her little 
son, since then to some extent a co- 
worker of Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
was small wonder that artists who worked 
in the ateliers with the two, mother and 
daughter, related that often the students, 
instead of drawing the posed model, pre- 
ferred to put on canvas the heads of the 
two American students. She who is now 
Mrs. Stevenson had_a slight, willowy 
figure, whose every outline was _thor- 
oughly girlish. Every one has now read 
of her wonderful dark eyes and abundant 
dark hair. Julian Hawthorne has written 
of her as Oriental in type. That may 
now be true if she has acquired more 
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repose and languor than she possessed at. 
Gretz. There every one watched her 
luminous eyes with the expectation of 
seeing a new expression light up their 
depths, Her head is shapely and her 
hair, in the wavy outlines it then made 
around her forehead, seemed to belong to 
an artistic scheme of dark curves of which 
her eyebrows and long eyelashes formed 
apart. She wasan excellent listener and, 
when she did talk, she always spoke in 
a quiet, epigramatic way, which possessed 
a peculiar charm for a man of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s cast of thought. 

Belle Osbourne, the daughter, we used 
to call California personified. She had 
her mother’s dark eyes exaggerated in 
both size and color ; in fact, they were so 
large and lustrous the artists declared 
they were out of drawing. That may 
have been because of the despair their 
attempts to reproduce them on canvas 
usually caused. She also had luxuriant 
dark hair like her mother’s, full laughing 
lips and a figure perfect in the untram- 
meled grace of her exuberant young life. 
Her intense enjoyment of the novelty and 
brightness of the life at Gretz was charm- 
ing to behold. The repetition of her 
repartees and‘ bright observations was 
the stock in trade of conversation if ever 
conversation lagged. One had but to 
watch her sketch or ‘‘ touch up” a paint- 
ing to understand why her teachers in 
Paris complained of her too ready pencil 
and brush, and wished it were a little 
more difficult for her to learn so that she 
might be compelled to be more diligent. 

Mother and daughter were always seen 
together. Even at this distance in time 
it is easy to recall the bright picture they 
used to make, as in the early morning we 
would come upon them seated side by 
side at their easels, painting the same 
**gs,°” 

In the early summer when the days 
were long and the nights warm, life at 
Gretz was almost altogether an out-door 
life. During that time the charming 
French custom of serving meals in the 
arbors was in vogue at both inns, unless 
—as occasionally was the case—it was 
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so very warm that the protection of thick 
walls was preferable to that of the vines. 
The mornings were given up tosketching. 
Those of us out of the artist guild would 
come upon them sitting alone or in groups 
everywhere within range of the bell for 
the noon déjeiner. Seated in boats on 
the river, in the shade close to its banks, 
at the side of the road going over the 
bridge, under the shade of the Norman 
church, under an umbrella in an open 
field, or within some walled courtyard 
where a wondering model posed, those 
artists would greet us with more or less 
empressement according to the serious- 
ness of the work inhand. At noon time, 
before the noon meal, when into the two 
dining-rooms were brought the many 
canvases of the morning’s work, there 
was the liveliest chatter, and then was 
also presented the best opportunity for 
finding out pronounced individualities. 
The daily criticisms of the paintings and 
sketches which the artists at Gretz put up 
for inspection, if condensed into a book 


would have proved a serious rival of any 
volume of Ruskin’s. 
One noon time of a very warm day the 


merriment of those assembled in the 
dining-room at Chevillon’s was greater 
than usual ; there was a rippling under- 
current of chatter and, rising above that, 
a continuous outburst of laughter at each 
fresh sally of wit, which plainly indicated, 
even to the village girls setting the table, 
that something unusual,even among those 
boisterous English people, was under 
way. Both Sir Walter and Robert Louis 
Stevenson had for the time being become 
artists. They were the most radical of 
impressionists, as neither had ever before 
put brush to canvas. All those present 
were requested to vote as to which one 
more clearly gave the view of a row of 
cypress trees, a stretch of turf and the 
white walls of a cottage, which objects, 
all were told, made up the composition 
of the pictures (?) before them. There 
was, however, enough eagerness on the 
part of the Scotch Baronet, and sufficient 
solicitude in the manner of Bob Steven- 
son (the sworn witness of the work of 
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both) to give to the genuine Britons pres- 
ent the cue as to the picture Sir Walter 
had painted. True to their innate sub- 
serviency to the power of a title, they felt 
bound to vote for the son of the physician 
whom Queen Victoria had knighted. As 
the voting went on Robert Louis Steven- 
son stood in the background, and when 
it dawned upon him that his cousin’s 
manner had given away the secret, and 
he noticed how the Britons were voting, 
there came to his face an expression that 
Thackaray might have shown under sim- 
ilar circumstances, one where amusement 
and contempt were mingled in varying 
proportions. 

From that day on Robert Louis Steven- 
son had another reason for his pronounced 
liking for Americans, because no sooner 
did we perceive that the others were vot- 
ing for Sir Walter’s picture than we one 
and all with great emphasis and enthusi- 
asm voted for the other painting, and thus 
gave the victory to Stevenson whom we 
all greatly liked and admired. It seemed 
a little incident at the time, yet I doubt 
not it gave the youthful writer food for 
thought on the subject of the influence of 
governmental institutions on individual 
opinion and character. 

In the early part of the summer, al- 
though some of the more industrious of 
the artists would in the afternoon con- 
tinue work, even what sketching was 
done was more in the way of amusement 
than of serious effort, and that part of the 
day as well as the evening was given up 
to boating, swimming, driving, or delight- 
ful gatherings in the gardens. When 
August brought cool mornings and even- 
ings, the hours for outdoor work were of 
necessity changed to later in the day, and 
then the early morning hours as well as 
the late afternoon hours were given up 
to brisk exercise or to gatherings in the 
house with windows and doors open to 
the garden. 

In all social intercourse the two Steven- 
sons always took an interested and lead- 
ing part. Bob was the greater talker of 
the two, but somehow we always had a 
feeling that when Louis spoke he said 
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more that one remembered. Not that 
they ever differed in any way whatever; on 
the contrary, as before said, they thought 
so much alike that one was not always 
able to recall which one had spoken. 

Their mutual devotion was rare. It was 
the questioning solicitude often seen on 
the face of Bob Stevenson, after the two 
had been separated for a time, which 
more than aught else gave the informa- 
tion that his cousin was not a well man, 
that he was even thenan invalid. There 
was about them both, however, that in- 
sular reserve which kept most of us from 
asking any but the most general ques- 
tions about the health of the admired 
young Scotchman. That Louis wrote for 
publication was known to but few then at 
Gretz ; at least it was never made a sub- 
ject of general conversation, and the 
modesty of the writer, and that reserve 
before spoken of, made those who had a 
knowledge of his authorship keep from 
mentioning the subject to him. Notwith- 
standing his uncertain health there was 
no one who took a deeper interest’ in 
everything around him, and especially in 
the people about him, than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. One had to meet him but 
once or twice to be brought completely 
under the spell of his sympathetic inter- 
est, and to be drawn out, so to speak, 
into a sort of magnified image of one’s 
self. 

Even at that time Robert Louis Steven- 
son was a close and constant observer of 
men, and in some instances, at least, he 
learned to know them better than they 
knew themselves. Nor did he confine 
his interest to those he met in the daily 
intercourse of his mother tongue. Speak- 
ing French better than most of the English 
colony at Gretz, he had always a pleasant 
word for the village people we met in our 
rambles. To this day, I doubt not, he is 
well remembered by them. Often the 
young writer, both in the house and out 
of it, had a book in his hand. He had 
that power of abstraction which enables 
one to read when others are talking, yet 
he never made a pretense of being so 
absorbed in what he was reading that 


those around him lost interest for him. 
He was much given to reading the works 
of Voltaire, and sometimes he would 
translate for those about him a passage 
from this or some other French writer 
which had particularly pleased him. 
When three or more of the English 
speaking colony were gathered together, 
there was ever present the spirit of in- 
quiry; a bright discussion would be 
started about poets and artists and their 
work, and not infrequently there was in- 
dulgence in good-natured badinage on 
national peculiarities. It is impossible to 
recall those generally good natured and 
brillant passages at arms without being 
also reminded that the two Stevensons 
contributed a large share to the originality 
and brilliancy of the conversation. 

Louis was generally made umpire when 
the discussion of national peculiarities in 
the use of our common mother tongue 
became so warm that an appeal and a 
decision were desirable. He always had 
a leaning America-wards, and thought 
much of our so-called slang was very ex- 
pressive. He regarded Americanisms as 
not nearly as reprehensible as some of 
the more sturdy Britons stoutly insisted 
they were. The Americans knew pretty 
well how to hold their own —a fact which 
the rest were not as quick to see as were 
the two bright Scotchmen. Louis thought 
‘perfectly splendid” not a whit more 
reprehensible then *‘ awfully jolly,’’ and 
the way we Americans would tear that 
‘‘awfully jolly”? into shreds was quite 
amusing to him. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was never 
weary of hearing about California and 
more than once expressed a wish to visit 
America. Being the latest arrival from 
California, I was often called upon to 
corroborate the marvelous stories about 
the gold and silver states which the 
Osbournes and other Westerners were 
wont to tell. Sometimes when I would 
come upon a group of lively talkers, Bob 
Stevenson would call out to me to shut 
my eyes so that I could not see the face 
of any Californian present ; then he would 
solemnly adjure me to tell the truth, the 
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whole truth and nothing but the truth. I 
would then be questioned as to the last 
statement about California which had 
challenged their credulity. Louis de- 
clared there was a sort of Freemasonry 
among all Californians, that no one was 
allowed to leave the State who was not 
sworn to bear out every tale— no matter 
how Munchausen-like—that any other 
Californian would choose to tell. How- 
ever that may be, certain it is that no 
Californian received contradiction from 
any other Californian. 

Unlike the artists at the two inns, dur- 
ing the summer I had no serious occupa- 
tion and was often with the boarders at 
Chevillon’s, and always quite ready, in 
the wanderings of various groups of 
painters, to act as interpreter when they 
thought their French not sufficient to 
ensure from the peasants the entrée to 
their domains. I would therefore quite 
often come upon Robert Louis Stevenson 
either alone or watching his cousin and 
the Osbournes painting. He was a per- 
son whom every one was glad to havea 
word with. He was such a keen listener 
that, when he did not by his eagerness 
make those talking grow shy, he inspired 
them to say the best things they could. 

One rainy morning, while sitting in the 
dining-room at Chevillon’s, he showed 
me an Australian magazine in which was 
an article on the failure of the Bank of 
California. Heremarked that some one 
whom he had never known always sent 
him that magazine, but when I rather 
awkwardly asked him why, he turned to 
the book and began to question me about 
the article, and particularly as to the sort 
of man Ralston, the cashier, (whose death 
in the surf a few hours after the failure 
gave a fair suspicion of suicide,) was 
judged to be. All the time I was telling 
him of the appearance of Ralston, of his 
drives with relays of horses, from the 
bank in San Francisco to his splendid 
home in the Santa Clara Valley, and of 
his myriad business enterprises, the young 
author sat with his eyes turned down to 
the closed book as though mentally ana- 
lyzing thisso unusual man. He thanked 
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me for what I had told him and repeated 
his oft-expressed wish to go to California 
and study for himself those pronounced 
types of character of which the Far West 
seemed to have a monopoly. 

There was one, to us Americans, 
strange literary predilection which all the 
other English-speaking people at Gretz 
possessed in common, and which was 
shared in an exaggerated degree by 
Louis and his cousin, Bob. That was an 
intense admiration for Walt Whitman. 
No matter who was the favorite poet of 
their own land,—and most of them had 
a decided preference for Keats or Shelley, 
writers of the most mellifluous measures, 
— they one and all declared themselves 
completely under the spell of Walt Whit- 
man’s vigorous verse. Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, — all 
were given a second place, were either 
slighted altogether or would come in with 
a mere mention after the most extrava- 
gant praises of Walt Whitman. This 
literary predilection could hardly have 
been an affectation, because the persons 
who were as one on that single subject 
differed widely on every other. We set 
down that extravagant worship of Walt 
Whitman as an idiosyncrasy that be- 
longed, for that time at least, to all Brit- 
ons, whether Scotch, English or Irish by 
birth. 

One reason we all paid close attention 
to what Robert Louis Stevenson said was 
because we all felt certain of his sincerity. 
His frankness of speech, united with an 
indescribable charm of personal interest 
in everyone, and a regard for even the 
prejudices of others, were marked char- 
acteristics of his intercourse with the col- 
ony at Gretz. 

It was late in the summer, after we had 
come to feel well acquainted with Steven- 
son, that I ventured to give him some 
rhymes of mine which an editor had once 
dared to publish, and asked his opinion 
of them, feeling assured that I would 
obtain not only a sincere but valuable 
judgment as to their merits. The even- 
ing on which he returned the rhymes in 
question has always remained indelibly 
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stamped on my memory. It was on one 
of those moonlit evenings, such as make 
the nights of August the crowning glory 
of the summer. Some intrepid mem- 
bers of the English-speaking colony, in 
spite of warnings as to chills and fever, 
had ventured on the river, but a number 
of us were seated about the table in the 
Hotel du Beau Séjour reading and writing 
letters, and all unusually quiet, when the 
ringing of the bell announced a party 
from Chevillon’s. After the usual greet- 
ings, I observed that Robert Louis Stev- 
enson had little to say, that he moved 
uneasily in his chair and made several 
abortive attempts to roll a cigarette, and 
altogether seemed ill at ease. After a 
while, with a look of determination on 
his face, he rose and asked me to take a 
look at the river by moonlight, A little 
surprised, but nothing loth, I followed 
him to the door opening directly on the 
garden, and, as we watched, the great 
full moon rose directly over the edge 
ot the stone wall where it ended at the 
river’s bank, and bathed the beautiful 
landscape in glorious light. While we 
were admiring the scene the young 
author was fumbling at his vest pocket, 
and then it dawned upon me that he was 
about to return my rhymes. Whenever 
Stevenson became earnest in conversation 
the Scotch intonation in his speech —it 
could hardly be called an accent — be- 
came noticeable, but I cannot recall any 
other occasion when his speech was so 
decidedly Scotch as it was then. There 
was also a quaintness, a flavor of the 
Highlands, and of the Highlands of cen- 
turies ago, which has since made ‘‘ The 
Outlaws of Tunstall Forest’’ a rich mine 
of language, which he used in making 
his judgment of the verses in his hand 
clear to me and yet as little as possible 
unpleasant to hear. That his opinion 
carried its full weight was proved by the 
fact that from that day to this I have 
never been even tempted to make words 
jingle in rhyme. 

Although there was at Gretz the large, 
interesting English-speaking colony, it 
must not be forgotten that many interest- 


ing French people were also of its society. 
Occasionally French artists came from 
Paris and stopped a short time at Chevil- 
lon’s, and the Stevensons always helped 
to make their sojourn a pleasant one. 
At Marlotte lived in an ideal home Mon- 
sieur de Paine, called the Landseer of 
France. His wonderful kennels and their 
host of occupants—fine hunting dogs, 
used as models for his pictures — divided 
with his vine-covered stone cottage the 
admiration of all those favored with an 
invitation to visit the renowned artist. 
M. de Paine entertained many friends, 
and those he would often invite to dine 
at the Hotel du Beau Séjour. The host 
and hostess of this model inn had lived, 
during the Franco-Prussian War, with a 
rich French family in England, and to 
their French cooking had added a knowl- 
edge of making everybody comfortable. 
They opened their new dining-room with 
a grand dinner, cooked by their Paris 
chef, and served in irreproachable style. 
They had invited most of the colony 
from Chevillon’s to dinner, and all to 
spend the evening. M. de Paine, with 
some friends, was there, and a California 
artist summoned expressly from his Paris 
studio, of whom Mrs. Osbourne had once 
said, ‘‘ If you don’t love him we shall all 
hate you.’’ Our hosts went around the 
table with their filled glasses of cham- 
pagne and touched the glass of each one 
seated there, and expressed in polite 
phrase their wishes for our comfort and 
happiness while under their roof. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, as the two hosts 
reached him, said something which must 
have been bright and pleasant, for the two 
appeared wonderfully pleased thereat. 
During the entire evening the young 
writer appeared exhilarated and more 
than ever observing of all about him. It 
was that intense zest he took in all that 
was life, the life of the world of nature 
around him, the beauties of the landscape, 
the forms of the clouds, the reflections in 
the river, the glories of the sunset and 
the witcheries of moonlight, the pictur- 
esque effects of the simple peasant life as 
it blended with the life of nature about 
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him, the complex, interwoven interests of 
the lives of those more nearly about him, 
all this intense life of his own, made his 
presence a great positive influence, a 
palpable outgoing from the richness of 
his strong individuality, even when he 
talked but little, even when he only sat 
still and watched while others moved 
about him, chatted and danced and 
laughed, and gave themselves up — as 
young and healthy people will do to the 
end of the world, and for which let us be 
thankful —to the joy of existence. 

Robert Louis Stevenson never danced. 
That one fact, since all the others at 
Gretz were fond of dancing, called more 
attention to the state of his health than 
anything that either he or his cousin said. 
Although he did not dance, his sense of 
beauty of form fairly reveled in the danc- 
ing of others. 

That evening of the opening dinner, af- 
ter the long lines of the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly (which, in deference to our mother 
country, we one and all called our Virginia 
Reel) had marched to seats, the California 
artist and Belle Osbourne danced a South- 
ern breakdown. We Americans were 
all proud of the sinuous grace of the 
dark-eyed girl and the grotesque poses of 
the now famous artist as the two pirou- 
etted around the ring to the pat ‘‘juba”’ 
and the singing of our old plantation 
songs, which we felt marked us plainly 
as a distinct people, even among those of 
the same tongue. The French people 
present one and all showed, then as ever, 
their pronounced partiality for everything 
American. Stevenson’s enjoyment of that 
dance of the two, and of the grand plan- 
tation walk-around which we then gave 
as our final American contribution to 
the entertainment, was an inspiration. 
His whole face was illuminated by an 
expression of watchful interest, intensified 
by his inability to join in the rapid, joyful 
movements of those about him. After 
the dancing, our California artist (who 
had come on from Paris) played on the 
banjo and gave marvelous imitations of 
Chinese music and conversation. The 
laughter of his audience could be heard 
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down on the river. I think that Robert 
Louis Stevenson laughed more heartily 
than anyone else, with the possible ex- 
ception of his cousin Bob. Even quite 
early iti the evening Bob had said with a 
tone of regret that the acknowledgment 
had been forced from him that the Amer- 
icans could beat the world in dancing. 
As for the American group of the English- 
speaking colony, to quote the words of 
our artist friend, we all felt that ‘‘the 
country had done itself proud.”’ 

The arrival of the wife of a jolly Eng- 
lish artist was the reason of giving another 
formal dancing party at the Hotel du 
Beau Séjour. There was but one fiddler 
in the village and he was a peasant, who, 
like the others, excepting the barber, the 
butcher, the baker, the shoemaker, the 
tailor and the sadotier, went each day 
into the surrounding fields to gather in 
the harvest. That evening of the dance 


it happened that no one had remembered 
to go for the fiddler until after sundown, 
so that the tired peasant was in bed sound 
asleep; when he was brought to the 


hotel, dressed in his Sunday suit, he 
was hardly awake, and it took several to 
help him to his chair on the table. Robert 
Louis Stevenson stood at one side helping 
the man tohis throne. The sleepy fiddler 
was smiling at the prospect, in spite of 
his half-shut eyes. The attitude of the 
man, and, indeed, the entire scene, greatly 
delighted the observant writer, for his 
eyes were smiling and his lips parted as 
he stood there, even after the fiddler had 
played the first notes for the first dance. 

The English woman, in honor of whose 
arrival the dance was given, was a pre- 
Raphaelite, and gave proof of the faith 
that was in her in the color and make-up 
of her gowns. French people in gen- 
eral, and French artists in particular, 
have little faith in any artistic movement 
across the Channel. On the other hand, 
their positive liking for everything Amer- 
ican is as intense as it was among certain 
classes when Franklin lived in the chateau 
du Chaumont. With centuries of history 
back of them, our one century of national 
existence seems to make us entirely of 
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the present. Their intense loyalty to our 
common traditions, and their decided 
preference for everything American, were 
often subjects of conversation with the 
English-speaking colony at Gretz. The 
tact with which they showed their real 
sentiments without offending those who 
were not Americans was often remarked 
upon by Stevenson ; yet he would insist 
that many of the characteristics for which 
French people claimed they admired 
Americans were sturdily Anglo-Saxon, 
and would be found in other English- 
speaking peoples, but of that he never 
could convince any of the French people 
—and not many of us! 

On that evening Stevenson was stand- 
ing near the artist, de Paine, when I called 
upon the latter to admire the taste of the 
English woman as she moved in the 
dance, dressed in a peacock silk gown 
trimmed in broad bands of Oriental em- 
broidery. The only answer of the French 
artist was, ‘‘ Wait till. I see her feet.’ 
There came to the face of the young 
Scotchman the most peculiar expression 
I ever saw there, as though he would be 
obliged to give up his side of the question 
when we would again take up the discus- 
sion of national tastes and particularly of 
national prejudices. As to the judgment 
of the renowned French artist as to the 
taste in dress of the Americans, tried by 
the standard he had set for the English 
devotee of pre-Raphaelitism, it is need- 
less to say that we felt quite secure of our 
footing. In spite of the deprecating 
words and looks of Robert Louis Steven- 
son as he tried to appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Frenchman, from that day to 
this I have abiding with me the suspicion 
that in her /oi/e¢fe a true English woman 
is seldom armed cap-a-pie against the 
scrutiny a Frenchman will give her, from 
her teeth to her finger nails, from her 
coiffure to her chaussure. 

The subject of dress was one often dis- 
cussed at Gretz with great frankness and 
cleverness. A woman unbecomingly 
dressed, and especially with her hair 
poorly arranged, affected the Stevensons 
as a creaking door or a piano out of tune 


rasps the nerves. We were, therefore, 
always willing to dress our hair high or 
wear it low, braid it or curl it, take off 
an offending ribbon or change the flowers 
at the throat according to the decision of 
the artists at Gretz, and pass muster 
along the entire line whenever we put on 
a new gown. 

One cool afternoon in the beginning of 
September, having heard that in a ramble 
in the forest of Fontainebleau Mrs. Os- 
bourne had sprained her ankle, I went 
to the hotel to learn how she fared after 
her accident. After a few general re- 
marks she began to deprecate the unbe- 
comingness of the dress I wore. Steven- 
son then said : 

‘“Why on earth do people call brown a 
color? It is no more a color than black. 
Now, why on earth will you, of all others, 
wear brown? I would like to see you in 
a red red gown, just as red as red can be, 
a Titian red, and then that red would 
bring out all the gold in your hair, just as 
Titian does in his pictures. Now, won’t 
you buy a red dress this winter, and look 
as fine as you ought to look?”’ 

Whenever I have seen one of those 
red red dresses, since then so much in 
vogue, I have recalled those remarks of 
the artistic Scotchman, and have been 
reminded how he ran ahead, so to speak, 
by a number of years, of the now more 
zsthetic taste in dress. 

I never saw Robert Louis Stevenson 
at his work but once. One afternoon I 
looked into the wide-open door of a 
peasant’s cottage, and there observed 
Mrs. Osbourne painting the great chimney 
piece, which took up all of one side of 
the room, except the space for a small 
door ; at the side of the fireplace sat a 
wrinkled grandma, plying her knitting 
needles, and who was the figure model 
of the picture. Mrs. Osborne was par- 
ticularly happy in painting interiors, and 
in the case of the picture then growing 
under her brush she had also obtained a 
striking likeness of the old woman and 
great harmony in the entire composition. 
So long did I stand admiring the picture 
and watching the wondering face of the 
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other peasant woman, as she saw her 
mother’s face and figure grow on the 
canvas, that I did not at first notice that 
Stevenson was seated at a table in the 
corner, busily writing. When he rose to 
go, holding in one hand a bundle of fools- 
cap and in the other a pen and small ink- 
stand, I was much concerned lest I had 
interrupted him. I was about to run 
away when he assured me I had not dis- 
turbed him, and that he was leaving only 
because he felt unable to continue his 
writing. Mrs. Osbourne then further ex- 
plained that he had been feeling bad all 
day, but in spite of that had continued 
writing, as he felt compelled to finish an 
article for the next morning’s mail ! 
Then, as though treading too near for- 
bidden ground, we began to talk anew 
of the picture and then of many other 
subjects in which we were both interested, 
while the artist plied her brush with tell- 
ing strokes. 





It was, however, the next winter, some 
four months after our first stay at Gretz, 
that I again met Bob Stevenson and ob- 
tained from him that amount of direct in- 
formation about his gifted cousin, Robert 
Louis, which has enabled me to speak of 
matters connected with the life of both of 
them with a degree of exactness which 
seems to be lacking in much of the gen- 
erally accepted information concerning 
the now famous writer of wonderful tales. 

After several months of Paris, desiring 
to do some serious writing, my thoughts 
reverted with longing to Gretz. It would 
take another article to tell of the charms 
of the French country even in December. 
I was in the full tide of enjoyment of after- 
noon rambles through the village and out 
into the fields and the absolute freedom 
of the cozy fire-lighted hotel. I was then 
the only boarder, but my hosts often had 
neighbors to call and gossip in the kitchen, 
while I mused before the wood fire in the 
sitting-room. I, therefore, thought noth- 
ing about it when oné evening I heard 
the gate bell ring. However, there was 
a vigor in that particular pull which made 
the twanging of the cord echo through 
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the house and recall to me evenings of the 
by-gone summer. Scarcely had I framed 
my sensations into distinct thoughts 
when the ringing on the tiled hallway of 
unmistakable footwear—not wooden 
shoes—convinced me that the wearer 
was not one of the neighbors. Toa loud 
knock on the door, in response to my 
Entres, Bob Stevenson stood in the door- 
way. “I hope it is not:too late to come 
in,’ he said, ‘‘but I was so delighted 
there was some one at Gretz I could talk 
to, so glad to hear you were here, that I 
could not forego the pleasure of talking 
till to-morrow.”’ 

An American handshake assured him 
of his welcome, and then we set to talk- 
ing at a rate to make up for all the time 
that had passed since our good-natured 
controversies of the summer before. The 
artist cousin had come back to Gretz to 
finish some sketches; he assured me 
(who had accused him of indolence) that 


‘ he was working hard, and had obtained 


no little success at an exhibition in Edin- 
burgh. During the week or more Bob 
Stevenson remained at Gretz, he kept 
sturdily to his resolution of working at 
his sketches and of not interrupting me 
at my writing. However, when the af- 
ternoon became too gray to paint or 
write, we walked through the village to 
a good vantage ground to see the setting 
sun, or in the evening recounted the pro- 
gress each had made during the day. 
Naturally, our conversation became a 
little more personal than it had been be- 
fore, and many questions about his cousin 
which I had not ventured to ask at that 
time I then put to him frankly. He also 
told me much about himself; that his 
father had left him an ample fortune, and 
that he had graduated quite well up in 
his class in Cambridge, and also that it 
had taken but a few years of London so- 
ciety life, of luxurious travel on the Con- 
tinent, of unstinted indulgence in all the 
artistic fancies he still possessed, to dissi- 
pate all but a small portion of his ample 
heritage. As to his cousin Louis, he 
claimed that no two brothers were ever 
more closely united by affection, by in- 
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terest, by common tastes, and by intense 
sympathy, than were they, though only 
cousins. The fathers of the two had 
been like them—almost counterparts 
one of the other. The home of Louis 
Stevenson’s father had been a second 
home to Bob during his boyhood, and 
all the holidays, all the pleasures of the 
two cousins had been shared in common. 
They had also traveled much together, 
had together passed those months in the 
Pyrenees about which Robert Louis had 
recently been writing. In fact, the enthu- 
siastic cousin declared that Louis and he 
had grown to that intimacy which made 
any word expression of affection super- 
fluous. 

“*T love Louis so much,” he said, ‘‘I 
have so great faith in him, that if he should 
be accused of the most unheard of wicked- 
ness in the world, it would make no differ- 
euce in my feelings towards him. I would 
just say, ‘Louis, no one else understands 
you, but I do; give me your hand.’ ”’ 

For a Scotchman possessing the mas- 
sive integrity of the race, no stronger 
expression of absolute faith could be 
found. 

Many statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Robert Louis Stevenson 
was not a student of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. His cousin distinctly told me that 
he had been educated by tutors at his 
own home ; that from early boyhood his 
frail health had given his parents great 
concern, and they had felt convinced that 
the rough life of a public school, while 
calculated to develop a sturdy lad, would 
not in the least prove a benefit to him. 
His love for books was at a very early 
age his ruling passion, and he eagerly 
devoured every book within his reach, 
He was always particularly fond of old 
works of Scotch history and romance, 
and especially the quaint ballads and 
legends of the Highlands. 

What his cousin told me reminded me 
of a story Louis himself had once told us 
during the summer — of a long journey 
on foot to a part of the Highlands, and 
although the way was long and the climb- 
ing hard he had felt amply repaid for his 
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fatigue by hearing an old mountaineer 
sing some ancient Scotch ballads. 

Then at another time Bob Stevenson 
told me that he had received a letter from 
‘‘dear Louis,” telling him that some of 
his articles, and the very ones he had 
written while at Gretz the previous sum- 
mer, were then attracting more than the 
usual attention bestowed on magazine 
papers, by the literary circles of London. 
The artist cousin was much pleased at the 
news from the writer, and predicted, 
more by a quiet assent to my own enthu- 
siastic praises than by any words of his 
own, that in the years to come there was 
no degree of fame his cousin might not 
attain. 

One morning at the garden window of 
the room where I sat at déjéuner, ap- 
peared the head of Bob Stevenson, and 
then his hand, waving a telegram, which 
he said called him at once to London. 
Across the window-sill we shook hands 
good-by ; we both spoke of the world 
as being ‘‘so leetle, so leetle,’”’ as an 
assurance that we would meet again. 

‘Will you return to Gretz this coming 
summer?” I asked. 

‘To Gretz?’’ he replied, ‘‘Oh, no! 
Gretz is spoiled. This next summer it 
will be filled up with babies and nurses, 
and goody, conventional people. who will 
want the outer gateway shut tight at Io 
p. M., sharp. We expect to have the 
canal-boat I was telling you about all in 
readiness by May for a long trip on the 
canals and the rivers, so long, in fact, 
that we shall go on an inland voyage.”’ 

So then we said don voyage, in the full 
expectation that we should all meet in 
Paris, or at some summer resort other 
than Gretz, which was henceforth, in 
the eyes of all true Bohemians, spoiled 
and turned over to those whé could not 
have appreciated Gretz as a “‘ recent dis- 
covery.”’ 

The next summer the Paris Exposition 
and a trip to Normandy prevented our 
return to Gretz, so that it was not till the 
summer following, two years after I had 
first known the place, that I revisited the 
charming resort. 
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As Bob Stevenson had predicted, the 
place was changed. I cannot say that 
it was less charming. It was crowded 
with American artists and their families ; 
and the babies and nurses Bob Steven- 
son had foretold were there in even 
greater numbers than he had anticipated. 
Frederick Bridgeman was there with his 
lovely wife, and a baby so handsome that 
no one wondered the father often chose 
him for a model. Benoni Irwin was 
there with his bright and handsome Cali- 
fornia wife and attractive little daughter. 
A Philadelphia artist who has since be- 
come famous as a painter of genre pic- 
tures of historical subjects, was there with 
several children, who could not converse 
very fluently with their grandparents, re- 
cently arrived from America, as they had 
been all their life in France. The host 
and hostess of the Beau Séjour had suc- 
ceeded even better than they had hoped. 
They were as loyal as ever to Americans, 
but when I congratulated them on their 
good fortune, the old man said, ‘‘Ah, yes, 
Madamoiselle, we have had good fortune, 
but the first season was the best — gue 
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voulez vous! the Stevensons are not 


here !’’ 

It was several years after our first sum- 
mer at Gretz when to my Ohio home 
there came a California paper, and in it I 
read that ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Joe Strong 
(Belle Osbourne) are sketching at Mon- 
terey.”’ 

Still later, at one of Mrs. Frank Les- 
lie’s receptions, in New York, from a very 
intimate friend of Mrs. Osbourne’s I 
learned about all the people we had met 
at Gretz. Not long after that summer 
Mrs. Osbourne had returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and the divorce her friends had 
been anticipating was granted her. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, in quest of adven- 
ture, had crossed the Atlantic in the 
steerage of a steamer and, going to Cali- 
fornia, had met and married the woman 
we had all so much admired at Gretz. 
This friend of all the parties concerned 
told me that Bob Stevenson had married 
a Jewess. I had always felt sure that if 


-ever Bob Stevenson did marry it would be 


only when he could set at defianceat least 
one of the conventionalities of society. 
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MIDLAND WAR SKETCHES. 


XXII. 


By M. J. ENRIGHT. 


E Tiadereicde miles south of Nashville, 
where the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad crosses the Little Harpeth 
River, there was fought one of the most 
important and decisive battles of the 
War. The battle of Franklin is nowhere 
in current history classed as decisive, 
and is usually accorded about the same 
amount of space that is given to Carnifex 
Ferry or New Hope Church, or any one 
of the thousand minor engagements, the 
names of which are never printed on the 
roll of memorable achievement. Yet 
its sanguinary features alone ought to 


have attracted the attention of those who 
make up the record. When we consider 
the number of men actually engaged and 
the brevity of the conflict, in connection 
with the list of killed and wounded, we 
realize the fierceness of the struggle. It 
was one of the hardest fought battles of 
modern times, and perhaps the best ex- 
ample, in the annals of warfare, of des- 
perate, persistent, long sustained assault 
and determined, unyielding resistance. 
Pickett’s famous charge at Gettysburg 
was a most gallant attack, bravely re- 
pulsed, but the lines were in contact only 
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a few moments; while at Franklin the 
opposing forces were locked in a death 
struggle for hours, and only desisted 
when exhaustion compelled them, like 
tired wrestlers, to fall apart. 

Roughly stated, twenty-five thousand 
men fight for three hours, and more than 
nine thousand of them are hors de combat, 
including fifteen generals,—as large a cas- 
ualty list among general officers as was re- 
ported at Gettysburg, where two hundred 
thousand men battled for three days. 
But it is not on account of its sanguin- 
ary features that Franklin should be 
classed as decisive, On its face it was a 
drawn battle, with some foundation even 
for the claim that it was a Confederate 
victory. The Union forces, having accom- 
plished the purpose of their halt, left the 
battle-field in the possession of their 
enemies and retired to Nashville, where 
two weeks later they attacked the demor- 
alized forces of the South and shivered 
the western end of the Confederacy to 
atoms. 

History, generally, describes Nashville 
as the decisive battle which administered 
the coup de grace to the Confederacy in the 
West. But Nashville was won at Frank- 
lin two weeks before, and twenty miles 
away. Theterrific slaughter which befell 
Hood’s veterans, in the attempt to force 
the Union line on the Harpeth River, 
broke the heart of one of the best and 
bravest armies inthe South. They hardly 
pretended to fight at Nashville. Itseemed 
as if their dead comrades who covered 
the broad field at Franklin were whisper- 
ing to the survivors : 

** Your cause is lost, irretrievably lost ! 
Your duty now is not to throw away your 
lives in a hopeless effort.’’ 

Men, who at Franklin with undaunted 
courage had rushed again and again on 
the bayonets of their unflinching enemy, 
cowered behind strong breastworks at 
Nashville, hardly firing an effective shot, 
until the charging lines of blue over- 
whelmed them and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to surrender. It is significant that 
a large percentage of the casualties on 
the Federal side, at Nashville, was due to 


the well-handled artillery of the Confed- 
erates, which had not been engaged ac- 
tively at Franklin. 

The little town of Franklin nestles in a 
bend on the south bank of the Harpeth 
River. At noon on November 30, 1864, 
every street leading to the river and 
every vacant space in the village was 
over-crowded with baggage, and ammu- 
nition, and commissary trains with their 
complement of refractory mules and pro- 
fane drivers ; with artillery wagons, guns 
and caissons ; with stragglers and camp 
followers of every description, and all the 
impedimenta which accompany an army 
in retreat. There were but two narrow 
bridges spanning the stream. It would 
require many hours and the utmost dili- 
gence to transfer this cumbersome but 
valuable material to the northern side of 
the river. The impatient Confederates, 
chagrined at having permitted a brigade 
of the Twenty-third Corps to slip through 
their fingers at Spring Hill, were pressing 
hastily forward. To General Schofield, 
the Union commander, no alternative re- 
mained but to fight. ? 

The bend of the river at Franklin re- 
sembles an irregular horseshoe which 
flares widely at its western prong. Across 
the open part of this horseshoe the Na- 
tional line was formed, its flanks resting 
on the river above and below the town, 
and covering as witha shield the confused 
mass which was slowly making its way 
over the inadequate bridges. According 
to custom, the moment the Federal regi- 
ments were assigned to their positions in 
the line they proceeded to cover them- 
selves with a breastwork. This was con- 
structed by digging a trench about eigh- 
teen inches deep and three feet wide, the 
earth from which, thrown on the outer 
side, formed an effective protection tomen 
standing in the ditch. This precaution was 
one which the soldiers of both armies, 
taught by experience, seldom neglected, 
and the Union forces, tired and hungry 
though they were, completed their ram- 
part before seeking rest or food. 

The broad plain in front of the eastern 
half of the Union line formed an ideal 
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battle-ground. It sloped gently from the 
breastworks and spread out for more than 
a mile in width with scarcely an obstruc- 
tion. 

On the southern side, from which the 
Confederates must advance, this amphi- 
theater was enclosed by a line of timber 
which extended from the river, on the 
east, to Carter’s Creek Pike, a mile anda 
half to the west. Within these limits the 
battle was fought. The attack never ex- 
tended beyond the Carter’s Creek road, 
to the west of which the ground was 
more uneven and was irregularly wooded. 
A considerable portion of the fighting 
strength of the small Union army sta- 
tioned west of this road stood idly in 
their breastworks, waiting for an attack 
which never came. The portion of the 
line which bore the brunt of the assault 
was manned by Ruger’s and Reilly’s Di- 
visions of the Twenty-third Corps, with 
Opdyke'’s Brigade of the Fourth Corps as 
their only reserve,—in all about nine 
thousand men, covering a mile of battle 
front. This madea strong, compact line, 
averaging two muskets to every foot of 
ground. Opposed to them was Hood’s 
entire army, veterans who had for four 
months contested with Sherman every 
foot of ground between Dalton and At- 
lanta. This army had been reduced in 
numbers by detachments, long marches 
and many casualties, but was able on 
that November afternoon to hurl, at the 
lowest estimate, twenty thousand fighting 
men against the Union line. 

By some freak of generalship, the re- 
sponsibility for which has never been 
definitely fixed, the brigades of Lane 
and Conrad, of Wagner’s Division of the 
Fourth Corps, occupied and fortified an 
indefensible, useless and illogical position 
half a mile in front of the main line and 
astride of the Columbia Pike, which high- 
way almost exactly bisected the battle- 
field. This Columbia Pike was the road 
on which the;Union forces had retreated 
and on which the Confederates were ad- 
vancing. The Federal main line of battle 
crossed it close. by a brick farm-house, 
known as the Carter house, which was 
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destined to be the vortex of a fierce 
struggle. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon some 
order had been evoked from the chaos in 
the village ; the trains were moving stead- 
ily across the bridges, and couriers had 
announced that the Rebel line of battle 
was being formed in the woods beyond 
the open field, and on each side of the 
Columbia Pike. The Union soldiers had 
completed their breastworks and most of 
them had found time to refresh them- 
selves from the scanty contents of their 
haversacks. Themen were called to take 
their places in the line and, realizing that 
there was to bea period of waiting, many 
of them climbed upon the pile of earth in 
their front to watch the advancing enemy. 

It was a pleasant, hazy, Indian summer 
afternoon ; the men laughed and joked 
with each other or carelessly ploughed 
little furrows in the loose earth with the 
butts of their rifles. The doves in Car- 
ter’s pigeon-house were cooing a love 


song, and if one did not note the anxious , 


faces of the officers in the background or 
the business-like appearance of a battery 
of artillery on the Columbia Pike, he 
might well believe that he was about to 
witness some peaceful civic spectacle. At 
half-past three, the men who sat on the 
breastworks noticed a movement in the 
woods, as if some giant hand were shak- 
ing the fringes of the forest curtain. It 
was the divisions of Cleburne and Brown, 
one on each side of the pike, straighten- 
ing their alignment preparatory to an 
advance. Soon the heads of column 
came into view and a long line of gray, 
followed by a second, and a third, disen- 
tangled itself from the browntrees. The 
Confederates were advancing in column 
of regiments, with artillery in the inter- 
vals, as regularly as if on parade. Bate’s 
Division took position on Brown’s left, 
and the divisions of French, Walthall 
and Loring joined Cleburne on the right. 
The first line halted at a short distance 
from the edge of the wood to permit the 
others to assume closeorder. This move- 
ment was made in almost perfect silence, 
not ashot fired from either side. The coo- 
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ing of Carter’s doves could be heard dis- 
tinctly on the Union line, but the laughter 
had ceased, and knit, determined brows 
and anxious faces supplanted the careless 
demeanor of half an hour before. As line 
after line came into view, and the formid- 
able strength of the charging columns 
became more and more apparent, the 
thought uppermost in the soldiers’ minds 
found expression in many places along 
the line: ‘‘My God! will we ever be able 
to stop them!”’ 

When their formation was completed, 
the Confederates advanced at a quick 
step and in perfect order. The move- 
ment was responded to promptly by a 
section of Union artillery on Wagner’s 
line, which, it will be remembered, was 
half a mile in advance of the main line: 
For a few minutes the cannon poured 
solid shot into the dense lines but pro- 
duced no perceptible effect. Then, as 
the advance of the charging column con- 
tinued, the battery, acting under orders 
from the Chief of Artillery, limbered up 
and coolly trotted back to the main line. 
Every one who could see the position 
expected Wagner’s Brigades to follow 
their retreat, but these troops, some of 
the very best.in the Union army, had 
received no orders to fall back, and, to 
the amazement of thousands who were 
watching them from the breastworks, 
they opened fire on the advancing lines. 
Staggered for a moment by this daring 
assault, the Rebel line paused, then 
gathered itself together and, with a fierce 
yell, rushed forward, overwhelming in an 
instant the hapless brigades, the disor- 
ganized atoms of which were swept 
before them like autumn leaves before a 
whirlwind. The soldiers in the main 
Union line sprang to their places behind 
the breastworks, but those in the center 
of the line, especially where it crossed 
the Columbia Pike, were unable to fire, 
because the fugitives from Wagner’s 
routed brigades were between them and 
the advancing foe. 

Thus it happened that the center of 
the charging column, close at the heels of 
these fugitives, struck the center of the 


Union line almost unharmed. Under 
such circumstances, their own comrades 
rushing over the breastworks in wild con- 
fusion, followed by dense masses of the 
enemy at whom they could not fire a shot, 
it was inevitable that the Federal line 
should give way, and for the length of 
three or four regiments it crumbled, the 
men mingling with the panting soldiers 
of Lane and Conrad. 

Colonel Opdyke, who commanded the 
reserve, had foreseen the event, and his 
men were in line with fixed bayonets 
behind the Carter house. Opening his 
ranks for a moment, to let the fugitives 
pass through, they re-formed and rushed 
forward, delivered one crashing volley 
into the faces of the victorious but disor- 
ganized Conféderates, and then closed 
on them with leveled bayonets. At both 
edges of the break in the main line, the 
regiments that had not given way made 
a half wheel, facing the mass of Rebels 
who had penetrated the center, thus 
enclosing them on three sides with a wall 
of fire and steel. The struggle was ter- 
rific, but brief. In less than five minutes 
of desperate, hand-to-hand fighting, the 
integrity of the line was reéstablished, 
and the Confederates had fallen back, 
leaving, as the high-water mark of their 
advance, fifty yards inside of the Union 
breastworks, the dead body of young 
Carter, a Confederate staff officer, who 


-fell within a few feet of his own doorway. 


The foolish position of Wagner’s ad- 
vanced brigades, though it well - nigh 
brought destruction to the Union line, 
was not without its compensation. The 
unexpected attack, impetuous charge and 
eager pursuit broke up the solid forma- 
tion of the Confederate center for the 
space of two or three hundred yards. 
This portion of their line, unimpeded by 
musketry fire, and in hot chase after the 
remnants of the routed brigades, soon 
outstripped their comrades, and when it 
struck the main Union line was without 
military formation or support on either 
flank ; and though the men fought with 
desperate courage, they were unable to 
hold the ground they had won. 
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The disaster to Wagner’s men was vis- 
ible from nearly every part of the Union 
line, and the Federal soldiers, on either 
side of the center, clutched their rifles 
with a firmer grasp as they realized the 
shock that would ensue; but they could 
do little to assist their comrades at the 
Columbia Pike, for their own front was 
threatened by solid masses of the enemy 
who were straining every nerve to keep 
up with their center on the Pike. 

The Confederates were within four hun- 
dred yards of the breastworks, when the 
command, ‘‘ Fire! and fire low!” rang 
out along the Union line. The volley 
which followed was responded to by 
a cheer and the shrill yell of the Confed- 
erates as they dashed forward, leaving a 
thick trail of bodies in their wake. But 
their advance was not checked for a single 
instant. The musketry fire became inces- 
sant ; a heavy pall of smoke hung over 
the field, and, as they neared the Union 
line, broad gaps were opened in the solid 
column and the trail of bodies grew ever 
thicker, until it seemed to carpet the bare 
field. About a hundred yards in front 
of the earthworks, a swale, or shallow 
gully, intersected the plain. The Confed- 
erates came on gallantly through the 
slight depression; but, when they reached 
the level nearest the Federals, the full 
force of the storm struck them. It 
seemed as if every bullet had found a 
mark, and the first and second lines 
went down almost to a man, preserving 
some semblance of alignment, even in 
death. Just at this moment came the 
repulse of their forces at the Columbia 
Pike, and their defeated comrades came 
streaming back, at both sides of: the 
road. These combined causes checked 
the advance of the charging column, and 
the men crowded into the depression, 
which afforded a slight shelter. 

Hood had blamed some of his subor- 
dinate commanders for the failure to cap- 
ture a portion of the Union force at 
Spring Hill the night before. Impelled 
by his censure, perhaps, every Confeder- 
ate general, from the corps commanders 
down, felt it his duty to be present on the 
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front line, instead of directing the move- 
ments of his men from the rear. Gen- 
eral Gordon (late Senator Gordon) had 
been captured in the fierce struggle near 
the Carter house. Cleburne, Brown, 
Adams, Loring, Walthall and other com- 
manders hastened to rally and re-form 
the wavering lines. The echoes of the 
first struggle had hardly ceased before 
they were ready again to advance. The 
line, as re-formed, extended from the 
railroad to Carter’s Creek Pike, nearly a 
mile in length. The Confederates had 
gained, at a fearful sacrifice of life how- 
ever, a sheltered position within a hun- 
dred yards of the Federal line, and their 
commanders still counted on the possi- 
bility of success. The Union line, rein- 
forced by the reserve, was in some places 
three and four men deep. Every rifle was 
loaded and, as the Rebels rose above the 
edge of the swale, the order was given to 
fire. A terrific volley rang out and the 
front rank was swept away. As each 
regiment in turn advanced from the 
lower ground and became exposed to 
the deadly fire, great holes were torn in 
its line, and soon the fringe of dead and 
wounded, at the edge of the swale, be- 
came a rampart of prostrate bodies, 
three and four deep, over which their 
comrades were obliged to clamber in 
order to advance. But the survivors 
never faltered. Cleburne, riding at the 
head of his men, reached the breast- 
works, and horse and rider fell dead on 
the exterior slope. General Granberry, 
one of his brigade commanders, was killed 
at his side. General Adams spurred his 
horse over the low parapet, and fell, mor- 
tally wounded, into the arms of the Union 
soldiers. Brown and two of his briga- 
diers were either killed or disabled. 

This display of desperate courage was 
not confined to the generals. Regiments 
were led by lieutenants, brigades by cap- 
tains, and the humblest ‘‘cracker’’ in 
the line exhibited the same dauntless 
bravery that inspired the leaders. One 
regimental standard after another was 
planted on the breastworks, only to fall 
into the hands of the Federals, or be 
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hurled back, clasped in the arms of the 
dead standard-bearer. The assault was 
never successful but was never definitely 
repulsed. Some portions of the Confed- 
erate line reached the earthworks, and 
for hours of desperate fighting main- 
tained their position on the outer slope, 
while the interior was held by the Feder- 
als. Some portions fell back to the swale, 
from which they had emerged, and con- 
tinued ‘to pour volley after volley into the 
Union line. 

In some places the Federals were 
driven from the breastwork, but formed 
a new line, a hundred feet in the rear, 
and the Confederates were unable to 
cross the intervening space. In one of 
these spots, the color-bearer of the Forty- 
first Tennessee sprang forward, waving 
his flag and: calling on his comrades to 
follow. He was killed midway between 
the lines, and no one, friend or foe, was 
able to secure the coveted colors. An 
attempt was made to rush the One Hun- 
dred and Twelfth Illinois across one of 
these spaces, and the regiment was deci- 
mated. The One Hundred and Eleventh 
Ohio Regiment locked bayonets with 
the Twenty-Second Alabama. On the 
Union General Reilly’s line ammunition 
became scarce, and the men fought with 
axes and linstocks and clubbed muskets 
against the soldiers of French and Walt- 
hall. 

The Confederate General Strahl, lying 
wounded on the outside of the breast- 
works, refused to be removed and con- 
tinued to direct the fire of his men. 
Despite his remonstrances, he was carried 
to the rear, but on his way thither was 
struck again and again, and was dead 
before his litter-bearers could reach shel- 
ter. Colonel Stafford, who succeeded to 
the command of Strahl’s Brigade, was 
found the next morning, stiffened in death, 
his sword in his hand, his form standing 
upright, supported by the dead bodies of 
his men who had fallen around him. 

The heroic deeds of the Confederates 
were matched by the Federals. General 
Stanley, commander of the Fourth Corps, 
rose from a bed of sickness, mounted his 


horse and dashed into the thickest of the 
melee around the Carter house. His 
horse was killed and he fell desperately 
wounded. Colonel White, commanding 
one of Reilly’s brigades, was shot through 
the face but refused to leave the line. 
Five officers, one after another, were 
killed in attempting to save the colors of 
the Forty-fourth Missouri. The sergeant- 
major of the One Hundred and Eleventh 
Ohio, holding his hand to his wounded 
side, while the blood was welling through 
his fingers, coolly directed the distribu- 
tion of ammunition until a second bullet 
pierced his heart. 

It would fill a volume to recount the 
deeds of heroism which punctuated those 
three hours of desperate fighting. 

At six o’clock, darkness, intensified by 
the heavy pall of smoke, had settled upon 
the field, but there was no cessation in 
the conflict. The roar and flash of mus- 
ketry were incessant ; but the battle was 
lost to the Confederates. Of the fifteen 
thousand men who had marched to the 
assault, nearly one-half were stretched 
upon the plain. The mortality amongst 
general officers was unsurpassed in the 
annals of battle. Brown and his four 
brigadiers were dead or disabled. 

In Loring’s Division, Adams was killed 
and Scott desperately wounded ; in Walt- 
hall’s, Quarles was wounded; in French’s, 
Cockrell ; in Cleburne’s, Cleburne him- 
self and Granberry were killed. At this 
time Hood, in a vain endeavor to win a 
battle which was already lost, sent in his 
last division — Johnson’s, of Lee’s Corps 
— which had been held in reserve. The 
attempt, though gallantly conducted, was 
foredoomed to failure. Johnson’s men 
served but to increase the heaps of dead 
and wounded which strewed the field, 
and the fall of General Manigault added 
another to the casualties among brigade 
commanders. 

At seven o’clock the fighting had 
ceased, although for an hour afterwards 
it broke out spasmodically in various 
places where tne lines were in close con- 
tact. Favored by darkness, the Confed- 
erates who were in exposed positions 
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quietly sought shelter, and at eleven 
o’clock, the bridges over the Harpeth 
being clear and the army trains well on 
their way to Nashville, the Union forces 
were withdrawn and, unmolested by the 
enemy, crossed to the north side of the 
river, tearing up the bridges behind them, 
and the battle of Franklin, leaving its 
windrows of dead on the bare field and its 
aftermath of desolation in distant hearths 
and homes, became a matter of history. 

No detailed list of the Confederate cas- 
ualties was ever published, but General 
Hood admitted a loss of 7,100, which 
may be taken as a minimum, and the 
Union loss aggregated 2,336. When we 
consider that the number of men actively 
engaged was less than twenty-five thou- 
sand, and the battle lasted but three 
hours, the percentage is appalling. The 
significance of these figures may be bet- 
ter understood by comparing them with 
some well known instance in foreign 
wars. The Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, where somebody ‘‘ blun- 
dered,’’ has been made familiar to the 
whole world by song and story, and ‘‘all 
that was left of the gallant Six Hundred’”’ 
has becomea byword. Kinglake gives the 
cold figures, with which we may compare. 
The Light Brigade went ‘‘into the mouth 
of hell ’’ with 673 officers and men. They 
lost 113 killed and 134 wounded,—a total 
of 247, or 36.7 per cent. At Franklin, 
taking the entire.number of men on both 
sides who were actively engaged in battle 
as a basis, the loss was nearly if not fully 
38 per cent. Ancient historians, in de- 
scribing a particularly severe loss, would 
state that a cohort, or legion, or phalanx, 
was decimated, which meant that every 
tenth man was disabled. What would 
they think of a battle in which every third 
man was stricken down? The Union 
regiments which at Franklin suffered 
most severely were those in Wagner’s 
Brigades, owing to their exposed position 
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and their long flight before the Confeder- 
ate lines; but the One Hundred and 
Eleventh Ohio, one of the regiments 
which manned the breastworks and whose 
line was not broken, lost 82 men out of a 
total of 203. When such alossas this was 
possible to men fighting behind the pro- 
tection of earthworks, some idea may be 
formed of the slaughter which befell those 
who were obliged to advance unprotected 
to the assault. 

The importance which the Rebel com- 
mander and his generals attached to 
victory at Franklin should have been a 
warning to historians of the decisive 
nature of the battle. With the exception 
of one division of the Fourth Corps, 
which was on the north bank of the Har- 
peth, and one division of the Sixteenth 
Corps, which had just arrived at Nash- 
ville, the principal fighting strength of 
General Thomas’s army was enclosed by 
the line of breastworks at Franklin. 

Hood felt confident that should he suc- 
ceed in breaking that Jine, with a river at 
their back and confronted by his superior 
force, very few of those who manned it 
would be able to escape. Had he suc- 
ceeded in destroying that army, it is 
doubtful, even now, that General Thomas 
would have been able to stop the Rebel 
advance south of the Ohio River. Sher- 
man was hundreds of miles away, on his 
‘March to the Sea,’’ Grant was locked 
in a death struggle with Lee inethe 
trenches at Petersburg, and nothing but 
detachments and new levies could be 
mustered to oppose Hood’s veterans. 

We are not called upon to speculate 
what might have happened had Forrest’s 
threat to water his horses at Cincinnati 
become an accomplished fact. The 
determined bravery of the men who held 
the line at Franklin prevented its possi- 
bility and made the “‘ decisive’’ battle of 
Nashville one of the most easily won vic- 
tories on record. 
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*The reflective 


Hallelujah ! 


WORSHIP. 


* The groves were God's first temples.” 


T DAWN the matins have begun, 
The song-birds waken one by one, 
Now low, now sweet, now distant far, 
The pensive tone, the jocund bar. 


‘“‘Awake! Arise!’’ sounds from the grove ; 

‘‘Swell every breast with joy and love!”’ 
‘Repent, and seek a home above!” 

Mourns the contralto of the dove. 


‘“‘Hear me! Hear me!”’ the pee-wees ring. 
‘We usher in the welcome s rin 
pring.’ 
“T. too, will join the glorious choir ; 
“Give praise!’ exclaims the “bird of fire.” 
I 


Upon a bough of elm that sways, 
A song-thrush rolls his roundelays ; 
From topmost waving branch on high 
He pours his music to the sky :— - 


*“Took up! Look up! To God give praise ! 
Sing hallelujah, and then raise 
Your voice unto a stronger thrill — 
Glory to God! to man good-will!” 
Sing! until every heart shall hear ; 
Sing! without doubt and without fear ; 
Sing! till with glorious rhapsody 
The song shall die in ecstacy! 


Then come thou, Silence, over all ; 

The hush of Peace benignant fall ; 
Into the heart come thou, O Calm, 
As Love pours out its healing balm ! 


And to the spirit of the air — 
Infinite Presence everywhere — 
The soul goes out in silent prayer, 
Grateful, contrite, aspiring, bare. 


Oh Thou who doest all things well, 

Thou who dost in the tempest dwell, 
Thou in the blade of grass which springs, 
Thou in each feathered thing with wings ; 


Thou in the rolling planets’ curve, 

Thou in the stars which do not swerve 
From their fixed place in-yonder sky,— 
Majestic, omnipresent tie 


Which binds me unto all that is, 

Which makes me part of all that lives. 
Which puts me into nice accord, , 
And swift obedience to thy Word,— 


Place me in wider sympathy 

With thy great mandate ‘“‘ Let there be’ 
Enter thou, Presence, into me, 
To swell thy marvelous symphony ! 


Virginia J. Berryhill. 


ae | 


shoemaker whom Wilson 
Flagg knew wove the song into the words: 
“Look up! 

Glory to God ! ! ees, to God! 
Amen Videlicet ! ” 


Look up! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


It 1s not always easy to see how sur- 
viving relatives can turn over to editors 
the essentially private letters of their 
illustrious dead, and yet the public is 
indebted to private letters for valuable 
information relative to the inner life and 
the real character of many a personage 
of whom little could otherwise be affirmed 
with certainty. Take for example the 
Rossetti letters in the May Av/antic, and 
the personal letters and reminiscences of 
our first great romancer, by his daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, in recent num- 
bers of the same magazine. Young au- 
thors find the experiences related in these 
letters full of suggestion, giving them 
juster appreciation of the service upon 
which they have entered, of the difficult- 
ies to be overcome, of the consecration 
necessary to success in any great task. 
The newspaper story of a Stephen Crane, 


who, like Byron, awoke one morning and 
found himself famous, leads many a one 
to imagine that success in literature is 
largely a chance, and that one must keep 
writing and watching the chances, with 
little or no thought of growth and less of 
permanent place in literature, the one 


desire being temporary success. Look 
at Rossetti’s severe self-criticism. Send- 
ing toa friend a first draft of one of his 
now famous sonnets, he writes, “‘ But my 
sonnets are not generally finished until I 
see them again after forgetting them, and 
this is only two days old.’’ The sonnet 
as it later appeared was materially altered 
and improved. Again he writes, ‘‘There 
is nothing so much spoils a good book 
as an attempt to embody its ideas only 
going half-way.’’ The author who finds 
difficulty in obtaining a publisher may de- 
rive a melancholy satisfaction in reading 
that the author of ‘‘The Blessed Damosel’’ 
and of that marvelous sonnet sequence, 
“The House of Life,’’ was ‘‘ obliged,” 
as we find, ‘“‘to wait seven years longer 
before he could find a publisher for his 
poems.’’ The sonnet sent to a friend, as 


above related, was withheld from print 
from 1854 to 1881! Think of that, ye 
impatient poets! As to income from his 
literary and art work, Rossetti confided 
to his mother that in 1875 he had made 
‘37.25. He added, ‘‘I believe this is 
somewhere about my average income, 
yet I am always hard up for £50.”’ 
* ~ * 
READERS of Hawthorne’s romances 
and sketches somehow picture the author 
as sad, somber, and rather painfully in- 
teresting. Weare indebted to Mrs. Lath- 
rop for her series of pictures dispelling 
that impression. Not until the shadows 
gathered portending death did Hawthorne 
begin to fill this commonly accepted ideal. 
All through his life at Concord and at 
Liverpool his presence was the light of 
the Hawthorne home, in which all the 
other members of the family found their 
highest happiness. His playful letters to 
his daughter in her early childhood are 
charming. Emerson writes, ‘‘ He was al- 
ways a mine of hope to me.’’ What a 
nature his must have been to have sus- 
tained the hope of an Emerson! His 
name ‘more than any other links me to 
my youth,’ wrote Longfellow after his 
death —a beautiful association to remem- 
ber. But how inexpressibly sad the pic- 
ture of Hawthorne’s last days,— health 
gone, an almost pinching poverty affect- 
ing the care and keeping of the home, the 
setting of the table, the habits of the fam- 
ily’s daily life,— the fond love of wife and 
children taking an anxious and more anx- 
ious solicitude with every new day! But 
back of this sad last chapter we see the 
years of joyous heart and home life, in 
which Hawthorne was the bright, cheery, 
central figure, the strength and hope of 
the rest ; in face, figure and speech, as in 
character, transcendently attractive. But 
also underneath all this attractiveness 
there was a greatness of soul which could 
not and would not shut out the woes of 
humanity and the mystery of human life 
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EDITORIAL 


with all its burden of conflicting tenden- 
cies. 
* * * 

THE MIDLAND IpDEA.—The term “ Midland,” 
which has been applied to so many things in 
this part of the country, and which will 
apply to the Chautauqua Assembly, is an ex- 
cellent compliment to that successful and 
creditable magazine, THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
Mr. Brigham was, we believe, the originator 
of the term so far as applying it to this sec- 
tion of the country is concerned.— Saturday 
Review, Des Moines. 

As the Saturday Review says, the edi- 
tor of this magazine did not coin the word 
“‘Midland’’; he simply made a new ap- 
plication of the term. So strikingly sug- 
gestive was this new application that 
thousands who had theretofore, from 
force of an old habit, been wont to speak 
of the middle portion of the United States 
as ‘‘ the West,’’ saw as they had never 
seen before that ‘‘ the West ’’ had escaped 
them,— had passed on to the Rockies and 
the Pacific Slope. With the advent of THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY came the new use of 
the term Midland,—a use so convenient 
and geographically so appropriate that 
now, less than three years after this first 
successful application of the term to our 
section, few speak of the States in the 
Corn Belt as ‘‘ Western,”’ and the term 
‘*Midiand”’ has come into very general 
use. We have Mid/and Schools —a recent 
change from Jowa Schools — Midland - 
Chautauqua, Midland insurance compan- 
ies, advertising agencies, hotels, city ad- 
ditions, etc., etc., and the end is not yet. 
But it is everywhere conceded that this 
magazine is entitled to a patent on the 
combination. 

* * * 

IN ACTUAL fact, the honor of naming 
the magazine does not belong to THE 
MIDLAND’s publisher. For weeks after 
the founding of a magazine in the Middle- 
West had been decided upon, the name 
of the periodical remained in question. 
One friend, a prospective contributor, 
suggested we follow Donahoe’s and Mun- 
sey’s lead and give the infant the name of 
its originator; but that suggestion was 
summarily dismissed. Another pioneer 
contributor suggested some new combi- 
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nation of the word ‘‘ Home,”’’ but there 
were then living so many periodicals bid- 
ding for home support by the use of the 
word ‘‘Home,’’ and the long road to 
magazine success was found to be so 
thickly strewn with the remains of peri- 
odicals with home-suggesting titles, that 
this combination was dropped from fur- 
ther consideration. The publisher then 
decided to select some title that would 
suggest the magazine’s proposed field. 
‘‘ Wid-continent had been preémpted by a 
St. Louis weekly. A/ississippi Valley Mag- 
azine was too long and to readers far 
removed would be somewhat misleading. 
Midway Magazine embodied the idea, but 
was then too suggestive of the lively un- 
conventionalities of the Midway Plais- 
ance. Wherever the discussion might 
start, it would end with the questionable 
term Midway. In the midst of a family 
conference on the subject, an uncle—a 
man of few words —looked up from his 
newspaper over his glasses and _ said, 
‘‘What’s the matter with the A/id/and 
Monthly ?”’ ‘‘Nothing,’’ was the quick 
answer. ‘‘That’s the very word I’ve 
been feeling for all the time!” And the 
question of a name was settled. 
* * * 

THE reader can imagine the surprise of 
THe MIDLAND’s publisher on finding, 
long after the naming of his magazine, that 
back in 1889 there wasa M/id/and Monthly. 
It was published in Burlington, Iowa, by 
Mr. Frank C. Stevens. We are indebted 
to Mr. Phil Hoffman, an Oskaloosa poet, 
for a copy of this periodical, dated No- 
vember, 1889. It is a modest little mag- 
azine of twenty-four pages, without illus- 
trations, and with only four contributions. 
The poets of the number are Lulu M. 
Smith and Mr. Hoffman. Mr. A.S. Con- 
don at some length describes his visit to 
Peregrin Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
More than half the pages of the number 
are filled with interesting ‘‘ Reveries and 
Reminiscences by a Sexagenarian.’’ This 
pioneer Midland long since died and 
made no sign, thus leaving the name free 
and the field clear for the larger maga- 
zine that should take up its pioneer work 
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upon a broader plane and in a wider field, 
realizing, in some measure at least, the 
unfulfilled dream of its editor. 

* * * 

Mr. ZANGWILL has at last discovered 
an art critic exactly to his liking, a Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson, whose “ Florentine 
Painters’’ he reviews in the May Cosmopol- 
itan. He finds his man has achieved a great 
work on art ‘‘ without one single mention 
of chiaroscuro or morbidezza, and with 
praiseworthy indifference toimpasto.’’ He 
finds him ‘‘impeccably erudite and lucidly 
analytical.’’ That is indeed saying much 
for an art critic, for the stock in trade of 
the guild seems to be fine writing, over- 
use of stock phrases and the over-nice 
weighing and balancing of qualities which 
can’t be weighed together and balanced 
one against another. 

*” * * 

THE death of Thomas Hughes recalls 
‘*Tom Brown at Rugby ’’ and, to- most of 
us, little else. So capricious is Fame 
that, though a man spend a lifetime in 
good work, or in conspicuous public 
service, when he is gone some deed or 
word of his, which at the time seemed to 
him comparatively unimportant, is taken 
up and becomes ‘‘the murmur of the 
world’’; and when the historian of his 
time makes up a first report for future 
historians to crystallize into permanent 
form, the life of good words and works 
goes for little or naught, and the one 
striking act or utterance becomes for all 
coming time the man’s monument. ‘All 
we know or care to know of Leonidas is 
the story of Thermopylz. Lawrence’s 
‘*Don’t give up the ship! ’’ and Nelson’s 
‘England expects every man to do his 
duty’’ are better than victories — they 
are victory-inspirers. Lincoln’s five-min- 
ute speech at Gettysburg outweighs in 
public estimation the whole campaign of 
Lincoln against Douglas, though that 
splendid campaign led the way to the presi- 
dency — and to Gettysburg. Secretary 
Morton’s long semi- public and public 
caréer is likely to be soon forgotten when 
he is gone ; but thousands of future dwel- 
lers in the once treeless prairies of the 
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midland region will gratefully remember 
the impulse this man gave to the planting 
of trees by the inauguration of ‘‘ Arbor 
Day.’’ On the stage, Fame is even more 
whimsical. Try hard as he may, Frank 
Mayo cannot quite escape his ‘‘ Davy 
Crockett.’’ With all his talent in old 
English comedy, the public still inclines 
to hold Joseph Jefferson to ‘“‘Rip Van 
Winkle.’’ In literature, when the public 
once unreservedly accepts any one piece 
of work, the afterwork of the author, 
though it greatly strengthen his fame, can- 
not induce the public to forget the first 
fruits of his pen. Bret Harte has never 
been able to shake off his ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee’’; John Hay’s subsequent good 
work in poetry, history and description 
has not obliterated the memory of his 
“Little Breeches’; Lowell was to the last 
the author of ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” though 
they were written for the time, while his 
‘‘Commemoration Ode’”’ and his ‘ Ca- 
thedral ’’ were written with an inspiration 
which every succeeding age will recog- 
nize and feel. a 

Tom HuGues, though nearly seventy- 
three years old when he died, lives in lit- 
erature as theimmortal youth. Mr. Hyde 
in his sketch of Block Island (in this num- 
ber) well says, ‘‘Whom the gods love die 
young, —that is, they are young when 
they die, however old they may be in 
years.’’ There is just one passage in 7he 
Spectator’s poetic tribute to the author of 
‘“*Tom Brown at Rugby’’ which lingers 
in the memory : 

* His breezy call 

Rang forth, and the world grew young again.”’ 

FREDERIC HARRISON’S study of Mat- 
thew Arnold, in 7he Nineteenth Century,* 
is a satisfying piece of work, reassuring 
the reader that the good critics are not 
all dead critics, that when Arnold, Sainte- 
Beuve and Lowell quit their work, the end 
of scientific criticism had not been reached. 
Frederic Harrison sees in Matthew Arnold 
the great phrase-maker of the century, 
greater than Disraeli or Carlyle. He 


*Littell’s Living Age, May 9th. 
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rightly concludes that phrases teach and 
guide. They may mislead, but they cer- 
tainly give direction to thought and pur- 
pose. Asa poet, the critic finds Arnold 
ever maintains a Virgilian dignity and 
grace. His verse is marked by an un- 
failing level of thoughtfulness, of culture 
and of balance. In it is ‘‘ the liquid clear- 
ness of an Ionian sky,” which he himself 
found in Homer. Thecritic bends to ‘‘ the 
ungracious task ’’ of pointing out Arnold’s 
chief defect as a poet, his lack of an ear 
for music, ‘‘ which no labor and no art can 
supply.’’ With all his exquisite polish 
and refined modulation, Arnold ‘‘ crams 
his mouth, whilst singing, with a handful 
of gritty consonants.’’ Mr. Harrison finds 
Arnold, the critic of verse, to have been 
without arival. It is not easy for the rest 
of us to see how a poet lacking the ‘‘ear 
for music”’ should have passed judgments 
on poetry which “‘ have ceased to be dis- 
cussed or questioned,’’ having been gen- 
erally accepted as judicially correct and 
the conclusion of the whole matter. By 
whose finely attuned ear did Arnold so 
accurately measure the various notes of 
music uttered by our poets that his find- 
ings must be accepted as the judgment of 
a court of last resort! This claim of in- 
fallibility for Arnold; the critic of verse, 
coupled with this discovery that Arnold, 
the poet, lacked the essential ear for mu- 
sic, is the one glaring inconsistency in Mr. 
Harrison’s study of Matthew Arnold’s lit- 
erary work. 
* + * 

WITH a newspaper, a magazine and an 
encyclopedia in the house, no family 
need long remain in ignorance. 

* * 
~ 

A STATE Liprary on wheels is, to this 
midland region at least, a new thing under 
thesun. The General Assembly of Iowaat 
its recent session enacted a law provid- 
ing for the use of the books in the State 
Library, through the system known as 
‘‘Traveling Libraries.’’ The law will 
take effect next month. Ciubs, educators 
and legislators in other midland states 
are considering the subject, and doubt- 
less will follow Iowa’s lead. 
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“A STATE LIBRARY on wheels ’’ meets 
with opposition only from those whose 
reverence for books amounts to a fetish. 
With the masses, who care only for a 
book’s contents and take no interest in 
authors’ editions, of themselves, and in 
the fictitious values which book collectors 
put upon works long out of print, a book 
serves but two real purposes: It is valu- 
able either for the reading or for reference. 
Hence this traveling library scheme is 
popular. The people of the State bought, 
paid for and own the State Library. The 
thousands upon thousands of books piled 
up on shelves in the State Capitol now 
pay no dividend upon the investment to 
at least nine-tenths of their owners. The 
new law will, to a limited extent, enable 
the peopie to get at the books, a desirable 
consummation. 


* * 
¥ 


But HOW? In anticipation of this in- 
quiry, Mrs. Cope, State Librarian, has 
issued a circular (which may be obtained 
forthe asking) setting forth the provisions 
of the act, by which it will be seen that 
any public, incorporated, school or col- 
lege library in the State of Iowa may be- 
come an ‘‘Associate Library ’’ ; or, where 
no library exists, twenty-five citizen tax- 
payers, by petition (and compliance with 
the rules and regulations of the trustees 
of the State Library, which will provide 
for their use and safety) can borrow 
books, or collections of books, without 
other expense than cost of transportation. 
Applications will be received and filed, 
and ordérs honored, as nearly as may be, 
in the order of their application. 

* * 
* 

How much of this wealth of knowledge 
and entertainment is really get-at-able? 
Turning to the law we find that books, 
or collections of books, will’ be loaned 
from the duplicate department of the 
State Library, or from books especially 
procured for popular use, or any books 
in the library except such as, in the dis- 
cretion of the librarian or the trustees, 
cannot, consistently with the best inter- 
ests of the library, be taken therefrom. 
We find also that the sum of $4,0co was 
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appropriated as a beginning for the pur- 
chase of books and equipment to be 
loaned under the provision of the act. 

It remains to be seen to what extent the 
public will avail itself of its own. 


* * 
* 


THE bicycle edition is the latest,— and 
yet there are bicycle faddists who say 
they want more wheeling and less talk 
about wheeling. 

* * * 

THERE isa dry humor, crystallized from 
experiences with which every country 
editor is familiar, in the item from the 
Wheatland Sfecu/ator on entering its 
sixteenth volume. Its editor says he 
‘‘has published the paper fifteen years 
for his health and now he feels perfectly 
well.” 

bah 

MEMORIAL Day this year is richer 
than it has been before in many years 
in density of foliage and greenness of 
turf; but the spring flowers on which 
the decorators of our soldiers’ graves 
rely have nearly all come and gone, so 
early is the season of 1896 in the mid- 
land region. But the graves will all 


be decorated. So loyal are our peo- 
ple to the memory of their soldier dead 
that, however great the sacrifice, there 
will be some floral recognition of every 
mound beneath which sleeps one who, 
when the great crisis came, interposed 
his life between his country and the 
forces that meant its disruption. 
* * * 

“‘THeE Skandinavian Contingent’’ is 
an interesting paper in the May A/lantic, 
by Kendric Charles Babcock, of Minne- 
apolis. It pictures the Danes, the Swedes 
and the Norwegians of the Northwest 
and fairly weighs the influence exerted 
by these races on the civilization of that 
region. One rises from reading this pa- 
per with much of satisfaction in that these 
three closely related and yet widely differ- 
ent peoples have identified themselves 
with the great Northwest, where sturdy, 
industrious, thrifty, brave, home-building, 
home - loving, law - respecting and law- 


abiding citizens were needed. 
* * 


It ts gratifying to note that the country 
is not lying-awake nights worrying over 
the possibilities of the oncoming presiden- 
tial campaign. 
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One of the notable books of the vear 1896 is 
“The Jucklins,’’* by Mr. Opie Read. In it 
may be found several of the dominant spirits 
and odd characters of the Old South which 
the author has met in his various travels 
through that picturesque region. Mr. Read 
once remarked to me. “0, I have seen so 
much of life in its various phases and have 
had somany ups and downs. I once resigned 
a lucrative position on a newspaper to take 
a tramp of several hundred miles through 
Arkansas; but the life | saw in that tramp 
fully recompensed me, for in it I gathered 
material enough for several stories.” F 

The plot of “The Jucklins” is extremely 
simple. “An overgrown young fellow, 
ashamed of his uncouth, steer-like strength,” 
leaves his Alabama home for the purpose of 
teaching school in North Carolina,— his ad- 
ventures and love affairs being narrated with 
the humor, simplicity and sympathetic in- 
sight chapncteriatic of Mr. Read’s view of 
Southern life. * The Jucklins” is undoubt- 
edly Mr. Read’s strongest story. This time 
he followed his own instincts and wrote a 
book to please himself. and the result is a 
powerful novel, the characters of which will 
surely live. It is, however, by no means new 
in its conception, since no type since Roger 
Ascham’s time has been more faithfully de- 


*Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


picted in English verse and story than the 
village schoolmaster. Particularly is this 
the case in America,— New Yorkers still 
quoting from George Arnold’s “Jolly Old 

*edagogue,”’ and the Hoosiers claiming that 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster ” is a distinct 
and original type. Nevertheless, this is the 
first'time, I believe, that the Southern school- 
master occupies a unique place in our litera- 
ture. Naturally, William Hawes, the hero of 
“The Jucklins,” remotely suggests Bernard 
Langdon, the schoolmaster in Holmes’s * El- 
sie Venner,” one being a realistic study of 
that New England which is fast passing 
ory: and the other of the Old South. 

“The Jucklins’*may be considered a study 
of character rather than of incident or plot. 
General Lundsford is the typical old-fash- 
ioned planter, narrow, cranky, prejudiced, 
but always placing honor above utility. Lim 
Jucklin shows the sporting side of Southern 
life in its humble byways. here is nothing 
Jucklin enjoys so much as a cock-fight. He 
always owns a Sam and a Bob and he never 
lets them fight to a finish —lest it should 
break the spirit of the conquered one. He 

rides himself on believing the Bible “ from 
<iver to kiver.” but his religion includes 
cock-fighting and he never could forgive the 
minister who ruthlessly ate one of his game 
roosters. Conkwright is an old-fashioned 
lawyer,— sharp, quick-witted, master of him- 
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self and of his case, and kindly in a crusty 
war Mr. Ging is not a Southern type but 
hails from Chicago. Surely we have all seen 
a Mr. Ging in real life. He is that business 
man who Torna ke at Shakspeure’s 
plays and is never thrilled by a noble picture 
or a strain of music ; “the lust for material 
gain throttling every other consideration.” 
Octave Thanet is fond of drawing the other 
side,— the business man who reads the mag- 
azines and keeps up with the times in a liter- 
ary or artistic way, but Mr. Read always 
describes the lower type. The Chicago nov- 
elists, Joseph Kirkland, Eugene Field, Mr. 
Fuller, Mr. Garland, Mr. Waterloo and Mr. 
Read have so often held this type up toscorn 
in Chicago, that the species may be said to 
be dying out there. Unfortunately, one still 
finds it dominant, as of old, in our smaller 
towns. 

Scattered through “The Jucklins” in un- 
expected places are dainty descriptions of 
scenery not unlike the following: “ The road 
was crooked, holding in its elbows bits of 
scenery unsuspected until we were upon 
them. moss growing under great rocks, weep- 


_ing in eternal shade, a bit of water blazing in 


the sun,a hickory bottom where squirrels 
were barking; and from everywhere came 
the thrilling incense of spring.” 

MARY J. REID. 


John Fiske’s “Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,” and Dr. John Brown’s later * Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England,” are rich additions 
toearly Puritan history. Dr. Brown’s work* is 
written largely from the (broader) ecclesias- 
tical point of view and less from the socio- 
logic and philosophical one. Much space 
necessarily, is devoted to the Pilgrim church 
at Scrooby, and William Brewster is an 
heroic figure in his account of the movement 


which led to emancipation from the tyranny * 


of the English church and to the establish- 
ment of freedom of conscience and a demo- 
cratic form of local government in the New 
World. Indeed, William Brewster may fairly 
be accounted the Father of New England, 
and as such entitled to a place in history. 
The execution of Mary Queen of Scotts, 
without formal delivery of the signed and 
sealed death warrant and without formal 
direction for its execution, enabled crafty 
Queen Elizabeth to shift the responsibility 
for that heinous act upon the shoulders of 
one of her ministers. Secretary of State 
Davison, in whose presence the Queen signed 
her relative’s death warrant, wasthe victim. 
This too devoted servant was sent to the 
Tower and incidentally his trusted lieuten- 
ant. young William Brewster, suffered re- 
verse of fortune and was checkmated at the 
beginning of a promising political career. 
It was only by shrewd management of the 
youthful diplomat’s friends that he suc- 
ceeded to an obscure appointment as Post of 
Scrooby. “But for the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scotts,” says the learned commen- 
tator. “there would have been no Pilgrim 
church at Scrooby or Leyden, no sailing of 
the Mayflower, and no Elder Brewster with 
all his far-reaching influence in American 
life.’ Surely the ways of Providence are 
past finding out. 

Nevertheless, the keenly observant stu- 
dent of Seventeenth Century history must 
know that a Puritan exodus could not long 
have been delayed for want of a striking 
incident. That exodus, that movement for 
a larger liberty, was on the program for 
that century’s evolution. Yet it may well 
have happened that the coast of New 
——_— x 


FATHERS OF NEW_ENG- 
H. Revell 
Toronto. 


*THE PILGRIM 
LAND. John Brown, D. D. Flemin 
Company, New York, Chicago an 


Jersey, the reaches of the Delaware, or 
the hills of Virginia should have wit- 
nessed the as of the Puritan colo- 
nies, that different men and measures 
should have changed greatly the current of 
events in our earlier history. There is a 
shrewd political lesson for the enlightened 
communist in Dr. Brown’s unvarnished ac- 
count of co-operative work at Plymouth 
Plantation. “Never,” truly says the histor- 
ian, “could there have been, nor can there 
be in future, a community more closely 
bound together in brotherly love, in mutual 
obligation and interest, than this little band 
of Pilgrims owning all things in common 
and working together to achieve a common 
independence in the primitive village of 
Plymouth. Persecution, misfortune, fervid 
religious convictions, and close association 
of years under beloved leadership all united 
to cement this body of people in the ties of 
deepest trust and affection. Yet discontent 
with communal life forced the setting apart 
of some acres of land for the separate or 
individual use of all families and single per- 
sons, after which even the women and 
children set to work eagerly at planting and 
tilling the fields. Only thus were they en- 
abled to pay the common debt of the colony 
and to achieve for it an honorable and inde- 
pendent standing.” 

Dr, Brown’s book is indeed richly worth 
study and ought to have a place side by side 
with Fiske in every school library in this 
country. FRANK W. CALKINS. 


‘Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill’’* 
has reached a fifth edition, a degree of 
success to which few books of poetry,at- 
tain. Does the book warrant a fifth edi- 
tion? That was for the public to say, and 
the fact of a fifth edition is the public’s 
answer. We are not so sure that — 

“When back into the alphabet 
The critic’s satires shall have crumbled,” 
a verse of Ironquill ‘‘may linger yet.”’ 
But what matter! Is it not enough that 
a poet is able to sing to the satisfaction 
of the people of his own time? If this 
book of 334 pages had been edited down 
to the exclusion of much loose journalistic 
rhyming, it would find more favor with 
lovers of real poetry. ‘‘ The Washerwo- 
man’s Song’”’ has the place of honor in 
the book, pathetically preaching the doc- 
trine that — 

“ Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their root in human needs.” 
‘The Tobacco Stemmers ’”’ is a vivid pic- 
ture of a reeking basement where — 
“At work, with little left of hopes and joys 


Were silent groups of many shdded faces, 
Their blood the sewage of barbaric races.” 


“The Telegraph Wire,”’ extending 

“ West o’er the yellowish shales and scatter- 
ing the prairie-dog cities,” 

moans forth the ‘‘ zolian sorrow,”’ ‘‘ bear- 

ing burdens of hearts that are break- 

ing.’’ ‘The Real’ sings of ‘‘Hope’s idle 

dreams.” 


*Crane & Co.. publishers, Topeka, Kansas. 
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“Facts stay as fadeless as the Parthenon, 
While fancies, like the smoky-tinted swal- 


lows, A 
Flit gaily mid its arches and are gone. 


There is much humorous verse in the 
book, but most of its humor is of the 
kind that fits a daily paper’s brief occa- 
sion and has little reason for continued 
being. The strong touch of ‘‘Ironquill”’ 
is that of human sympathy. 


The American Men of Letters series, 
edited by Charles Dudley Warner, now 
fitly includes the autobiography* of the 
great traveler and writer, Bayard Taylor, 
to whose fame as such is added the honor 
of having given the world the best trans- 
lation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ In his auto- 
biographical sketch in the New York 
Ledger some thirty odd years ago, Bay- 
ard Taylor pictured himself as a boy in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. sitting upon 
the roof of his father’s house and looking 
off beyond the limits of the little village, 
lost in wonder at the possibilities beyond 
the range of his vision. That picture 
revealed the man whose career has been 
interestingly outlined by Mr. Albert H. 
Smyth in the Warner series above men- 
tioned. The author has judiciously pre- 
sented the range and the limitations of 
Bayard Taylor’s talent and the place of 
Bayard Taylor in literature. Aside from 
the few short poems and the translation 
of ‘‘ Faust,’’ with which his name is asso- 
ciated, Bayard Taylor will be remembered 
as a great traveler and writer who, in his 
time, did more than all other Americans 
to acquaint his people with other coun- 
tries and other peoples. That portion of 
this little book which describes Bayard 
Taylor's travels and books of travel are, 
therefore, the most interesting chapters 
in the work. 


Mr. F. J. Stimson, who has won a place 
in the world of letters under the zom de 
plume “‘J. S. of Dale,’’ has written a 
good story and named it “ Pirate Gold.’’t 
It tells the story of a pirate’s daughter 
adopted by a trusted employe of a rich 
banking house. The girl, Mercedes, 
marries a rascally man who commits a 
crime. Her guardian, McMurtagh, by 
nature trusty, so dearly loves his ward 
that, rather than see her suffer from her 
husband’s crime, he appropriates the bag 
of gold which his employers had for 
years been holding in trust for the pirate. 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Bos- 


ton. $1.25. : 
+Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Boston. $1.25. 





THE MIDLAND BOOK TABLE. 


This overt act produces many complica- 
tions which develop character and supply 


_interesting incidents. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*“Money to Loan on Ali Collaterals — 
A Tale of the Times,”’ by Minnie Law- 
son. Excelsior Publishing Co., Detroit. 
25 cents. 

‘*Santa Claus and Uncle Sam, a Christ- 
mas Cantata.’’ Text by Harriet D. Castle, 
music by J. A. Parks. Lorenz & io., 
Dayton, Ohio. 30 cents. 

Prize Poems, by Alonzo Leora Rice. 
Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis. 

“In Memoriam,”’ by Mrs. Isadore 
Baker, Iowa City. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The author of the poem in this number 
entitled, ‘‘ Legend of the Blush Rose,” is 
Frances Fernald Barbour, as the name 
appears in the table of contents, and not 
Francis Fernald Barbour, as it appears in 
connection with the poem. 

Miss Belle E. Smith, whose poem “A 
Summer Rose”’ appears in this number, 
is the author of the popular poem over 
which there has been much dispute en- 


* titled, “‘If I Should Die To-night.”” Of 


this there is no longer any ground for 
question, as will be seen in a paper by 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Gist in next month’s 
MIDLAND. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, Iowa’s State Super- 
intendent, has the leading paper in the 
May Kindergarten Magazine, entitled, 
““Horace Mann, How He Influenced My 
Life.”’ 

The officers of the Western Authors’ 
Association are: President, Mrs. Effie 
Hand-Martin, Milwaukee; vice-president, 
Mrs. Sophie H. Gudden, Oshkosh ; sec- 
retary. John B. Powell, Milwaukee; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary E. Buell, Milwaukee. 

D. C. Bloomer, Esq., of Council Bluffs, 
has issued a Life and Writings of Amelia 
Bloomer. 

Referring to Mr. Joseph Sampson’s re- 
view of Howells in the May MIDLAND, the 
Lincoln News says Mr. Sampson is ‘‘ be- 
yond peradventure an Easterner.’”’ A 
mistake. Mr. Sampson is a pioneer mid- 
lander and a resident of Sioux City. 

Mrs. Zoe Norris, of Wichita, a young 
MIDLAND contributor, is winning success 
in other magazines. 
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OF THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


OF MILWAUKEE. 


H. A. Muncer, Ceoarn Rapios, ano H.L Wittiams, Davenport, 
STATE AGENTS. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN IOWA. 


Thirty-one Regular Life Companies Collect Premiums of Nearly Three Million 
Dollars ($2,756,098) in Iowa During 1895. 





Abstract of the Reports Filed With the State Auditor, as Published by the Under- 
writers Review, of Des Moines. 


Sees Increase or decrease 
‘ —_ | Cashin- | over preceding year. 
COMPANY. , come in 


_— j— 
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Many will be surprised at the volume of life insurance business in the 
single state of lowa, aggregating nearly three millions a year. The North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee again leads the list in cash income in 
Iowa business and in cash increase of Iowa business last year. It will be 
observed that the Northwestern received more than one fifth of the total 
premiums paid in Iowa last year. There was slight decrease in the total 
amount of premiums received compared with the preceding year, though 
half of the total decrease was sustained by one company, the New York 
Life. One of the large New York companies claims a gain of three millions 
in the state during the year, while the report shows that their premium 
income increased only $1,974. This indicates that the insurance was either 
not taken or not paid for and is nota true test of prosperity. It will be noted 
that while twenty-one companies show an increase, more than one-fifth of 
the increase is credited to the Northwestern. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
YOU CAN ALMOST SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or Money Cheerfully Refunded. 


See theGrassGrow 


WHEN USING...... Lyon’s Automatic 


FERTILIZING LAWN FEEDER 


(Odorless) 

ae ee. It is a neat, light, little device, attached between 
the end of the hose and the nozzle, which auto- 
matically dissolves a stick of LYON’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LAWN FOOD, diffusing it through as 
as much water as will pass through an ordinary 
garden hose in about one hour. It is clean, odor- 
less, non-poisonous, and will give perceptible re- 
sults after one week’s use on your lawn. 








It produces a dark-green foliage and a healthy 
growth. 
ALL DEALERS SELL THEM, 
THEY CANNOT KEEP THEM. 
Complete outfit, consisting of one holder and 
twelve sticks of the food, prepaid to any address 


on receipt of $1.00. 
THE W. W. SPRAGUE CO., Dept. S, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Handsomest Poster of the Year Sent Securely Packed on Receipt of Only 25 cents. 





“IN ARKANSAS." 





APROPOS 
oF OCTAVE THANET'S 


Attraction. e | ROMANCES. 


By TH. BENTZON, 


(Madame Blanc.) 


Translated from the French for the Midland Monthly 
by Mrs, E. S. SCHAEFFER. 


In Mrs. Reid’s paper on ‘‘ Octave Thanet at Home,”’ in THE MIDLAND of January, 
1895, mention was made of the visit of Madame Blanc to Clover Bend, Ark., the 
uest of Octave Thanet (Miss Alice French). This brilliant writer and distinguished 
eader of French thought, on her return, wrote for the Revue des Deux Mondes an 
extended and deeply interesting paper, which, wth full sanction of its author, Mme. 
Blanc, and of her hostess, Miss French, has been translated into English by Mrs. 
Schaeffer ; and now for the first time “‘IN ARKANSAS”” ts fo appear in print in this 
country. It will be published entire in the July MIDLAND, unless its length should 
compel its division into two installments,—in which case it would be concluded in 
the August MIDLAND. To all lovers of real midland life and literature, the appear- 
ance of this paper will be an event. 
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White Bronze and Granite Riacseatiesiiie 





. AND STATUARY... 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Orrice: Kress Art STORE. 
MENTION THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


PU BLISHER’ S NOTES. | 


The Sketch of the Ancient Bridge at 
Gretz, printed in connection with Mrs. 
McLean’s Stevenson paper, was drawn 
by Mr. J. Guysi, an artist friend of the 
author. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE PAPER PR1ZE, for the 
best original descriptive paper in THE 
MIDLAND’s April 1st competition, has 
been awarded Miss Bertha M. Horak, 
of Iowa City. Subject, ‘‘A Glimpse of 
the Community of True Inspiration,”’ a 
description of that unique and deeply in- 
teresting experiment in Christian social- 
ism, the Amana Colony, the character, 
dress. habits and daily life of that peculiar 
people whose success in character build- 
ing, prosperity in agriculture, trade and 
manufacture is the marvel of all. 

This description wlll be followed with 
a scholarly paper contributed by Mr. 
Barthinius L. Wick, telling the equally 
interesting history of the Amana Colony 
and giving a clear and thoroughly reliable 
account of the religion and the religious 
and social life of the colonists, obtained 
with a scholar’s thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness. We might add that Mr. 
Wick is one of the ablest and most prom- 
ising young members of the Iowa 
Historical Society. His pamphlet con- 
tributions to the Historical Society and 
his study of ‘‘ The Icarian Community,” 
published in THE MIDLAND of April, 
1895, are highly prized contributions to 
midland history—as will be this forthcom- 
ing study of Christian socialism at Amana. 


Miss Martha Scott Anderson, editor of 
the Woman’s Department of the Minne- 
apolis /ourna/, will write for the July 
MIDLAND a sketch of the interesting fea- 
tures and personages of the recent Louis- 
ville Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Mr. bigs 4 s second paper on Egypt 
and the Holy Land, in the July number, 
will be elegantly illustrated, in fact, all 
the installments of Mr. Tjernagel’ s travels 
will be beautifully pictured. 


State Geologist Calvin will have an 
illustrated paper in the July MIDLAND 
entitled ‘‘The Devil’s Backbone,’’ the 
pictures from photographs taken by him- 
self. It describes a picturesque portion 
of midland scenery now little known. 


EsPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO TEACH- 
ERS.—Ambitious teachers who want to 
earn money during the summer vacation 
will do well to write the Educational De- 
partment of THE MIDLAND MonrTHLY for 
summer employment. This department 
is organizing an Educational Campaign 
to extend to every county in the State of 
Iowa—to be followed by a like campaign 
in other midland States. The work is 
already in successful progress in several 
counties, and is being extended as fast 
as the right kind of representation can 
be secured. Applicants are numerous ; 
but the work calls for men and women 
of good education and high standing. 
The compensation is liberal. Inno other 
way can you earn as much money in the 
same time and with the same degree of 
effort. The work is the introduction of 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY along with the 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica— 
an advertisement of which appears on 
the eighteenth page of this department. 
That great work, now for the first time 
retailed at wholesale rates, and sold on 
the installment plan, with the magazine 
free for one year to every purchaser, is a 
phenomenally good seller, supplying the 
traditional ‘‘long felt want,’’ both in the 
many homes that have no encyclopedia 
and in the few homes that have the too 
voluminous Britannica and need a work 
condensed and Americanized for ready 
reference. Write early and perfect ar- 
rangements, so that you can start out at 
once after your school closes. Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, MIDLAND 
MoNTHLY, 509 Equitable Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The long drought, now broken, left 
scraggly and uneven lawns and crippled 
plants. A man connected with the Stock 
Yards of Chicago has invented a feeder 
that screws to the nozzle and the end of 
the hose. It is filled with a round stick 
of compressed fertilizer. The water driv- 
ing through the feeder dissolves and dis- 
tributes it wherever the water is directed. 
Thus a grass plat or potted flowers or a 
conservatory may be thoroughly sprink- 
led and at the same time provided with 
necessary fertilizer. Skeptical at first, 
we tried this fertilizer and found it all it is 
advertised to be. See advertisement on 
the opposite page. 
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Vovrion Bros, 


Des Moines, Iowa, 





| YOUNKER Bros, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THIS SEASON Will be a Shirt Waist season, “ O< 
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Never have the styles and materials 


been so beautiful, 


PERFECTION 
IN SHIRT WAIST 
CREATION 


Is here—all the proper styles and 
colorings—in Percale, Madras Cloths 
and Light Cheviots with extreme Bishop 
sleeves. 
materials, ra 


$1.33, $1.50, $189, $1.98 up to $5.00, 


Prices, according to styles and 


e from 50c, 82c, 98c, 


my 


ORDER THROUGH OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 





Publisher s Notes— Continued. 


The New Bohemian, of Cincinnati, is 
enlarged to sixty pages. Its publishing 
company has been reorganized. Mr. 
Hurt remains its editorial head. 


Two magazines have just entered upon 
their earthly career, the 77i-City Maga- 
zine, of Davenport, Iowa, and the Amer- 
ican Home Magazine, of Franklin, Ohio. 
The first-named began in May. It is 
edited by Mr. J. J. Gray, a writer pos- 
sessed of much natural talent as a story- 
teller, and is published by Messrs. Watson 
& O’Connor. Its fifty pages are filled 
with a variety of matter general and lo- 
cal, the best contribution being an unfin- 
ished Overland Episode, by the editor. 
The drawings, evidently from one hand, 
are numerous and decidedly original. 
The Ohio magazine has eighty-six pages, 
devoted to description, romance, poetry, 
literary comment and a juvenile depart- 
ment. Mr. James Knapp Reeve, the able 
editor of 7he Editor, is president of the 
stock company which is to publish the 
American Home. It is the company’s 
purpose to sell stock at $50 a share, writ- 
ers’ contributions to be paid for in stock. 
It offers liberal annual prizes for stories, 

oems and etchings, the competition lim- 
ited to stockholders of the company. The 
cooperative feature of the enterprise will 


be watched with interest. THE MIDLAND 
wishes both these publications large suc- 
cess. 
‘*COLORADO’s GOLD,”’ 

is the title of a pretty book just issued by 
the Gulf Railway and the South Park Line. 
Send six cents in stamps and mention this 
magazine. Our other new publications, 
as follows, will be sent on receipt of two 
cents postage, each : ‘*South Park and 
the Alpine Pass,’’ ‘' Boreas, Brecken- 
ridge and the Blue,’’ ‘‘ Manitou,” “A 


Day in the Canons.” Address’ B. L. 
Winchell, General Passenger Agent‘ 
Denver, Colo. 6-3 


Elliott’s Magazine is Chicago’s latest. 
Its rather fanciful cover page tells us it is 
devoted to art, social and literary subjects, 
and that it is published by the Jim Tom 
Elliott Publishing Company. Its illustra- 
tions are chiefly full page portraits. Its 
most interesting paper is a description of 
the Chicago Art Institute, by Samuel E. 
Darby. Chicago is waiting for something 
better than ZA//iott’s, but perhaps that 
magazine may grow into filling the want. 

Mr. H. B. Pierce will have in the July 
MIDLAND an illustrated paper describing 
Vicksburg and its surroundings after 
thirty odd years. 
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No larger than a postage stamp. 
// Holds the heaviest skirt. \ N 
x Can be worn with servon belts. 
A. F. BEESE, Manufacturer. nie ey la 
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Publisher's Notes— Continued. 


Or EspEcIAL INTEREST TO MEMBERS 
OF WoMEN’s C.Luss.— Negotiations are 
now in progress for the inauguration 
of a Woman’s Club Department in THE 
MIDLAND, to be edited by Mrs. Har- 
riet C. Towner, who was long a corre- 
spondent of 7he New Cycle, now merged 
into The Lotus. The proposed depart- 
ment commands the hearty support of 
many of the leading club women of the 
midland region, and will develop much of 
interest. The department will not be 
made up of the dry details of proceedings 
and of comings and goings ; it will, rather, 
give the reader the trend of thought and 
purpose in the federated clubs. Mrs. 
Towner is one of the ablest women inter- 
ested in club work and when a department 
was proposed a number of the officers of 
the Iowa Federation separately suggested 
her name, thus showing the fitness of the 
selection. 


TOURS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The ‘‘Scenic Line of the World,’’ the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, offers to 
tourists in Colorado, Utah and New Mex- 
ico the choicest resorts and the grandest 
scenery. The direct line to Cripple 
Creek, the greatest gold camp on earth. 
Double daily train service with through 
Pullman sleepers and tourists’ cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Write S. K. Hooper, G. 
P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado, for illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlets. 6-3 

‘The Fool of St. Andrew,’’ to appear 
in the July MIDLAND, is a fine piece of 
character study, coupled with a vivid pic- 
ture of Upper Mississippi River scenery, 
by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, a Chicago 
writer. 

The next of THE MIDLAND series of 
State Federation papers will tell of Idaho’s 
Women’s Clubs. It is written by Mrs. 
M. C. Athey, of Boise, a lady of promi- 
nence in club and reform work in Idaho. 

Don’t hold the editor responsible for 
failure of the mails to deliver manuscripts 
which he returns. Unless you send suf- 


ficient postage and directions for a return 
by registered letter you must take your 
chances on the mails. Not one MSS. in 
a hundred miscarries, but of course yours 
may miscarry. Always keep a copy of 
MSS. sent, and then, on learning that it 
has been returned, and has miscarried you 
are free to use it elsewhere. 


Don’t send money loose in letters. 
For three cents you can buy a money 
order, and a check costs you nothing 
except the money it calls for. 

Secretary Fowler informs us that a 
number of costly improvements are to be 
made on the State Fair Grounds in Des 
Moines, in preparation for a great fair 
this fall, signalizing the return of plenty 
and the sure promise of prosperity to the 
midland region. 

Carlyle says: ‘‘The true university of 
these days is acollection of books.” To 
supply this university for those who have 

passed the student period and, too, for 
heave who have not passed that period 
and yet cannot spare the time or money 
to obtain the education of the schools, 
THE MIDLAND has inaugurated an Educa- 
tional Department. Turn to our full page 
announcement, on page 18, of this new 
department, and see what it has for you. 
Don’t neglect to fill out the inquiry for 
full information. We will take pleasure 
in answering, and the inquiry creates no 
obligation whatever on your part. 
GOLDEN HARVEST AT CRIPPLE CREEK 
will equal the productions of the bonanza 
mines of Nevada and California. The 
Colorado Midland Railroad is the only 
broad gauge line running to this district. 
The best line to Leadville, Aspen, Glen- 
wood, Grand Junction, Salt Lake and 
San Francisco. W. F. Bailey, General 
Passenger Agent, Denver, Colo. 6-3 

Mr. Miles Menander Dawson, author of 
“In a Surgical Ward’’ in this number, 
is the well known life insurance actuary 
of New York, and author of ‘‘ Elements 
of Life Insurance,’’ ‘‘ Assessment Life 
Insurance,” and other standard works. 
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Invite Your Friends a 


4n With Invitations 
of Correct Form. 


RAY’S Society Cards, Invita- 
G tions, Correspondence Pa- 
pers, Visiting Cards, Etc., 
are the best on the market, 
and are guaranteed to please. 
..We furnish them engraved on 
copper-plate or printed with neat 
Write for prices. 


EDWIN A. GRAY, 


502 Commercial St. 
"Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


type. 


WE PAY 
THE 
EXPRESS. 
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WE HAVE TEN 
LARGE GREENHOUSES 


Devoted to Roses, Carnations, and other 
flowers in season. 

We are prepared to furnish fresh cut home- 
grown flowers for all occasions on short 
notice. Orders received day or night, by mail 
or wire. Give mea trial. 


W. L. MORRIS, Florist, 


City Store, 306 Seventh St. 
"PHONE 384 


PENNSYLVANIA. PHILADELPHIA, 4313 and 
4315 Walnut St. 
T re ty- 
A Thorough Freneh and nc Giris, ‘No 
g d hol 
‘ r 
English Home Sehool... Mnie.Henrietta 


Mme.Henrietta 
Clerc and Miss 
Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be 
spoken in two years. Terms, $360 a year. 
Established since 1881. Never had a case of 
severe illness. Address. Mme. H. CLERC. 


INTERESTING POSTSCRIPTS FROM LADY READERS. 


It is one of the finest and best maga- 
zines published.—Clara H. Holmes, Col- 
orado City, Colorado. 


And take great interest in THE MIpD- 
LAND.—Mabel Dixon, Chicago. 


I am interested in your offer of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica 
at wholesale rates and on easy payments, 
and request you to send me full particu- 
lars. Asfor [HE MIDLAND, I know what 
that is, having carefully read every num- 
ber for over a year. I think you must 
select only the cream of the contributions. 
—Mrs. L. A. Moss,.Elgin, Washington. 


We are very much pleased with THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY and want to continue 
taking it —Mrs. S. E. Ralston, Lebanon, 
Nebraska. 

I am one of Ottumwa’s girls who read 
THE MIDLAND with much interest.—Maud 
V. Peppers, Ottumwa. 


Your 
Packard, 

Your magazine has many readers in 
Maquoketa and for a youngster has sturdy 
legs and good lungs, which ought to in- 
sure a long, useful career.—Mary Ander- 
son, Maquoketa. 


charming magazine.— Blanche 
Marshalltown. 
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Des Moines 


SAVES 40 PER CENT IN; 
COST OF LIFE { 
INSURANCE f 











Life Association of Iowa 


C, E, RAWSON, President and General Manager, 


Deposited with Auditor of State, 
Insurance in force December 31,1895, over - 


$120,000. 
$14,000,000, 


id cd a 


OTHER OFFICERS. 


Hon. G. L. Dobson, Vice-President. 
O. P. Wright, Treasurer. 


Mrs. L. C. Rawson, Secretary. 
Dr. C. W. Eaton, Medical Director. 


Cummins & Wright, Counsel. 
DIRECTORS, 


Hon. L. S. Coffin, 
Wm. Foster, 
O. P. Wright, 


Hon. G. L. Dobson, 
T. M. Langan, 
L. C. Rawson, 


C. E. Rawson, 
Dr. C. W. Eaton, 
D. R. Hubbard. 


Incorporated and operating under the Iowa law governing natural premium companies. 
All well informed insurance men concede Iowa to have the most perfect laws of any state in 
the Union governing life insurance associations. The DES MOINES LIFE embodies in its 
plans and practices the letter and spirit of these laws. Literature and policy do the talking. 


if you mean business, write. 


D. R. HusBarp, Supt. of Agencies. 





Interesting Postscripts from Lady Readers— Continued. 


I am interested in your magazine and 
hope you will go on improving each num- 
ber. There is plenty of room for excel- 
lent magazines, although the air is full of 
butterfly publications that are but for a 
day. Striking the high note is a warrant 
of success. Many, I think, have died of 
the effort to feed an unhealthy taste. 
Don’t you ?—Charlotte M. Packard, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

I enjoy THE MIDLAND more than ever, 
and loan it regularly to friends and neigh- 
bors who thoroughly appreciate it.—Marie 
Edith Beynon, Portage la Prairie, Mani- 
toba. 

I value your magazine because of the 
literary merit it possesses and because it 
is clean. I do not have to read THE 
MIDLAND before I dare lay it on my table. 
—Mrs. M. F. Boggs, Finleyville, Pa. 

i aaee As I like the magazine so well.— 
Louise Maertz, Quincy, III. 

Wishing all success to the magazine 
which is brave enough to invite and en- 
courage ‘‘unknowns.’’— Alice S. Dele- 
tombe, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

I enjoy THE MIDLAND greatly....The 
travel articles have been especially inter- 
esting.— Mrs. B. B. Buckhout, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


My number of THE MIDLAND came this 
morning and it is charming. You are 
entitled to much credit for your beautiful 
work.—Mrs. E. K. Vincent, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

I am much pleased with every copy of 
THE MiIpLANpD.—Lizzie Clark Hardy, 
Durand, Wis. 

We enjoy it as much as any magazine 
that comes to our table.—Mrs. Mary H. 
Passig, Humboldt. 

Have also learned of the merits of your 
magazine through friends.—Mrs. L. W. 
Sickler, Pala, Calif. 


Without which our list of magazines 
would be incomplete.—Mrs. James L. 
Bever, Cedar Rapids. ’ 


Wishing you all manner of success with 
THE MIDLAND, which we all like better 
each number.—Sallie R. McLean, Sunny 
Slope, Ohio. 

.The magazine, with which I am 
well pleased. —Mrs. Rosa D. Hann, East 
Pierre, South Dakota. 

Prize THE MIDLAND very highly.— Mrs. 
Alice Ketcham, W. Mill Grove, Ohio. 

Am charmed with your magazine.— 
Miss M. M. Smart, Point, Highland Co., 
Ohio. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTAL Y. 


JUNE REDUCED RATES 


....10 Des Moines.... 





H From all parts in Iowa. of one and one-third fare 
First Event, Open Rate for 3 days, June 9 to 11, to the Iowa State Sabbath 





School Convention and to the Moody meetings. 





Forepaugh-Sells Bros.’ Shows. Excursion 
Second Event, Open Rates rates of one and one-third fare for round 





trip within 50 miles, on June 23d. 





Third and Fourth Events, 
Certificate Plan % %< % 








For two weeks — from June 17th to 29th — from 
all points in Iowa, the Annual: Encampment of 
Iowa Holiness Association, June 19 to 29th. 
Convention of Y. P. CO. Union United Brethren, 
June 17th to 20th. There are 13 days, including 
Sunday, that you can come to Des Moines on 
the Uertificate Plan. Tickets are good to 


return two days after the last date of each series. Any person can use the Certificate Plan 


who wishes to, and you must insist that your local agent gives 


ou this rate on the dates 


mentioned, and if he professes ignorance, show him this card with these dates to refresh his 
memory, and see that he properly fills out, stamps and dates your certificate. Then bring 


them to us for further instructions. 
You run no risk. 


HARRIS-EMERY CO. will see that the arrangement is carried out. 


Then, if you want to buy goods as per our published card, we will pay you back 3 cents a mile 
in cash, So that your round trip ticket will cost you only one-third of a fare. 


HARRIS-EMERY CO. 


P. S.— Remember we have the best. Restaurant in the city, for 4 25 cent dinner, on our 
fourth floor. All baggage and bundles checked and taken care of until train time and then 
delivered to the depot in time for the trains, if you desire it. Our Free Transfer coach will 
meet all incoming and outgoing trains; if, however, two trains arrive at the same time, we 
cannot be at both depots. In that case, take the L. J. Wells 'bus. It is a free ride either way. 


IF you Can" v Come VOORSELF, SPREAD THE NEWS. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


How do you do it? I find you quite as 
interesting as any of the older magazines 
and with a decided midland flavor that is 
worth while.— Rev. John K. Nutting, 
Rock Rapids. 


I read your magazine and like it very 
much.— L. M. Babcock, Chicago. 


Your magazine is a great credit to 
Iowa.— C. A. Moseley, City of Mexico. 


An interested reader of your magazine. 
A. M. Barbour, Helena, Mont. 


The valued monthly of the midland.— 
A. Stern, Logan. 


As a loyal Iowan I have been exceed- 
ingly pleased with THE MIDLAND and am 
glad of an opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation of its good qualities. It is 
also gratifying to learn of its success in 
winning name and fame outside the bor- 
ders of our state. I wish that every 
home in Iowa could be cheered and im- 
proved by its monthly visits, which would 
tend to check the flood of trashy stuff 
that is now taken from the post-office each 
week.—C. L. Gabrilsen (New Hampton), 
Secretary Iowa State Dairy Association. 


It is a wide-awake publication, full of 
bright new blood and breathing the very 
atmosphere of the prairies. — Clarence 
Hawkes, Hadley, Mass. 


I am much pleased with its ‘‘ get up”’ 
and matter... 
radeship with the West than with the 
East.—H. W. Bennett, Wilmington, Del. 


We could not get along without this 
magazine at the home.— C. J. Fox, Sup- 
erintendent Water Works, Cedar Rapids. 


I wish THE MIDLAND’ the success its 
growing excellence merits.—H. H. Dane, 
Department of Labor, Washington. 


Hoping you may long continue your 
good work in midland literature.— Rev. 
G. E. Stump, Moville. 


Enclosed find $1.50, etc. I keep my 
MIDLAND on my desk and frequently lend 
it to interested pupils.—E. S. White, 
Principal of High School, Cherokee. 


Please send me the March number, as 
we have missed it very much. Hope it 
will prove as good as the April number 
just received.— S. K. Davis, Libertyville. 
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and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
different from allother devices; the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and 






undreds are being benefi 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wire attachment toirritate 
the oor Wri or 
$13 Trust 8 








: g see 9 
$2.50 to $3.50i § THIRTY ROOMS 


Per Day. : WiTH BATH. 


vwesSIOUX CITY..... 
IOWA. 


MONDAMIN HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
FOR IRRIGATED LANDS, IOWA FARMS, 
SOUTHERN LANDS, 

DES MOINES HOMES OR ACREAGE, 
ADDRESS: 

WM. H. HARWOOD, 

216 SIXTH AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Mention THE MIDLAND. 
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DEAFNESS| 


jay sible ear drum in the world. 





te f amphiet. 
an FAR Pat tar. 


A Small Amount of 
--- TIME, 








PERHAPS 


A little trouble, to send us a postal card 
asking for our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving the new styles in fine 


| Up-to-date 





FOOT-WEAR. 











Always the latest and 25 per cent less 
oan Chicago prices. Delivered to you 
ree 


W. L. WHITE SHOE CO., 
506 WALNUT ST., DES MOINES, IA. 





ITS EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


The MIDLAND MONTHLY'S sole advertising representative east of the 
Mississippi river is Mr. Frank E, Morrison (also representative of the Over- 
land Monthly and the Atlantic Monthly). All inquiries addressed to Mr. 
Morrison will receive prompt attention. Offices, 500 Temple Court, New 
York; 112 Dearborn street, Boyce Block, Chicago, 





What Men Say— Continued. 


The last MIDLAND was a very fine 
number, equal or better than any other 
magazine published for midland readers. 
—J. W. Bopp, Hawkeye. 


I’ve just picked up the April MIDLAND 
from the news-stand here in the hotel and 
must express my most hearty approval. 
There is not a bad thing about it. It is 
clean and beautiful. The material in it is 
splendid,— paper, type, make-up, cuts 
and contents. It is bound to go, it is 
sure to find its way, for there is ample 
room for it.— Richard Lloyd Jones, Chi- 
cago. 


The last MIDLAND is a gem in every 
way. It cannot help winning friends 
wherever it circulates.— Andrew Down- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 

I like it very much,— Marion Williams, 
Moline, III. 


Which magazine I assure you has many 
warm friends in Chicago.— L. F. Baum, 
Chicago, III. 


THE MIDLAND grows better each 
month, and easily stands at the head of 
the list of western literature, and in my 
humble opinion it even surpasses the 
ee magazine of the East. With 

est wishes for your continued success.— 
B. S. McCuULLY. 


Have been buying THE MIDLAND and 
rather took a fancy to its work. I may 
as well have it every month for a sure 
thing.—Frank Street, Fosston, Minn. 


Iam so well pleased with THE Mip- 
LAND that I want to preserve them for 
future reading. It suits me the best of 
any magazine I have ever read.—M. O. 
Baird, Palo. 
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THE MARQUARDT SAVINGS 








A general nieiebae business transacted. 
Your business res eoereny solicited. 
Interest paid on deposits 





OFFICERS. 
G. W. MARQUARDT, Prest. 
D. F. WirrEerR, Vice-Prest. 
G. D. ELLYSON, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
G. W. MARQUARDT, Pres. G. W. Marquardt 
& Sons. Wholesale Jewelry. 
D. F. WITTER, Vice-Prest. Iowa: Loan and 
Trust Co. 
J. G. BERRYHILL, Attorney at Law. 
E. C. een Prest. Green Bay Lumber 


Wo. ag ‘SHEPARD, Cashier American Sav- 
ings Bank. 

JOHN H. BLAIR. 

G. B. PRAY, =e Royal Union Mutual Life 


Insurance 
G. D. EELYSON. Gaahter. 


C. w. TERRELL, 


Real Estate and Merehandise Broker. 
Capp BLock, 
DES MOINES, 


ee eee 


FARMS GARDEN OF EDEN. 


Parties ane OR to buy farms in the best 
farming community, the Eden of the World, 
should write me for prices. Real estate loans 
negotiated at a good rate of interest and the 
best of ora ee given in return. Correspon- 
dence solicited. E. C. BESORE, Ida Grove, Ia. 


IOWA. 











pe ‘THE BEST. _ 
¢Life Insurance 


Is Good Enoucu. 


Those who search carefully for the 
pees will find the Equitable Life of 
owa. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Home Orrice, DES MOINES. 


LIGHT, HEAT.» POWER 


OF ALL KINDS 


FURNISHED BY THE... 


CAPITAL CITY 
GAS ~ “~~ 


| ae ee 


LIGHT CO, 2 


IOWA. 


208 FIFTH ST., DES MOINES, 


Also, appliances of every kind to which 
gas may be applied. 


What Men Say—Continued. 


My interest in THE MIDLAND increases 
yearly. I am gratified to note that it is 
not losing character as it grows. May it 
remain a midland mirror for midland 
nature. “There is something artless and 
childlike in Western life that atones for all 
in it which our older society condemns. 
If midland literature remains true to 
itself and avoids sham, its future attain- 
ments will outshine the present climax of 
New England and Middle State excel- 
lence. Eastern writers are hampered by 
standards and conventions. They are 
trying to restore the glories of the past. 
They strive to out-Emerson Emerson, or 
to out-Lowell Lowell, or to double Twain. 
Or they undertake to Americanize Euro- 
pean models. How different it is with 
the midland writers, where new condi- 
tions are developing new phases of life! 
Every face is turned to the future. An 
occasional tang of originality stimulates 


reasonable hope. Octave Thanet and 
Hamlin Garland are hard to beat, and 
they are our very own. Your enterpris- 
ing work will raise peers to walk with 
them through the prairie world where 
American literature will some day reap 


new harvests. — Rev. James Clarence 
Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The ‘‘club”’ article is making your 


magazine known here in Nebraska.— L. 
M. Woodford, Weeping Water, Neb. 


Your excellent publication.— A. Down- 
ing, Topeka, Kas. 


It is the best number I have read.—V. 
S. Pease, Chicago. 


The May MrIpLanp, which has just 
come to hand, keeps up the steady im- 
provement that you have been making 
with every fresh number.— E. W. Mayo, 
New York Sun. 
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Mothers! Mothers! ! Mothers! !! 


Mas. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
YEARS BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for their 
ETHING, with PER FECT SUCCESS. 


Cc * 
all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by iggists in every part of the world. 


Be sure and ask for ‘* Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup," andtke | 


no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 


~ Pain is the sharp graver 


| VIAVI 
) 
) 





. ss... 
THE WAY TO 7 
book and consultation free. Cor- 


HEALTH. attendant.....204-5 Equita 


with which disease carves | 
wrinkles in the skin and puts | 
the “lattice of old age’ on faces | 
that are youngin years. Health | 


respondence solicited...... Lady | 
ble 


—~—~—~-~—~—~ Building, Des Moines, Iowa. | 





TO AUTHORS AND WRITERS. — 


The Practical School of Writing by Corre- 
spondence, recently established in Iowa, must 
prove of the greatest benefit to Midland writers, 
as valuable advice and assistance are thus rend- 
ered to young writers at exceedingly low cost 
and their MSS. thoroughly prepared for the 
press and sold to best advantage. Address, with 
stamp, EDGAR WELTON COOLEY, Lock Box 
103, MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 


The 
Corn 
That 
Aches 


CAN EASILY BE REMOVED 
BY USING 


A-CORN SALVE. 


NO PAIN! NO POISON! 
All druggists sell it, or mailed for fifteen cents by 


THE GIANT CHEMICAL CO., PHILAD’A. 


THIRD AND CHERRY STREETS. 


BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! Brainworkers. Every: 

MAANENE + body. To attain such 
honor, a good memory is necessary. The new physiological 
discovery.—Memory Restorative Tablets (brain extract) quickly 
and permanently increases the memory two to ten fold and 
greatly augments intellectual power; dificult studies, lectures, 
etc., easily mastered; your success assured. Mental weakness, 
brain exhaustion, nervous depression and all brain and nerve 
maladies speedily relieved and cured by supplying the deficient 
normal elements; no drugs. Truly marvelous, highly indorsed 
by scientists. Price $1.00 per vial. Send for circular. 


MEMORY ELEMENTS CO., 1 MavIsON Ave., N.Y. 
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| A Brilliant Black | 


dustless, odorless and easily applied— 


Themodern 
ready-to-use 


+ (Gfrcnare\\ STOVE 

(Cerny) stove 
@ Used in seven 
ne 
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a 





dealers’. 
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WHERE 
ano WHO is 


SEELEY'S HARD RUBBER 
SEELEY? 


TRUSSES SEELE? 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 1027 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 20 Years Promoter and Man- 
ufacturer of Hard Rubber Trusses. Successful 
Treatment of HERNIA or RUPTURE a SPEC- 
IALTY. Correspondence solicited. 
CauTION—Avoid “SEELEY”’ impersonators. 





764 NINTH ST. *PHONE 797. 


DES MOINES 
_CARPET DUSTING WORKS. 


We make over and re-lay Carpets. 
Out of town orders solicited. 


I. J. DRESSER, Manacer. 








IN OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is a maga- 
zine well printed, well illustrated and 
well edited, published in Des Moines, 
Iowa. The May number is devoted quite 
appropriately to Western topics, and 
shows itself qualified to take an honor- 
able place in the promotion of Western 
periodical literature.—/ndustrial World, 
Chicago. 


Aprilnumret af MIDLAND MoNTHLY er 
i alle Henseender storartet. Blandt Ind- 
holdet kan nzvnes: ‘‘ Nogle Statsmzends- 
fruer fra Washington’’ med 17 Billeder, 
‘‘En Tur over New Zealand,”’ ‘‘ Duellens 
Hjem ”’ og “‘ Begravede Bjerge paa Pre- 
rien ”’ er de vigtigste illustrerede Artikler. 
Miss Ida Corvinus, en norsk Dame, skriver 
om sine personlige Indtryk af den store 


Dramatiker Henrik Ibsen, Alice Ilgen- 
fritz Jones, Forfatterinden af ‘‘ Beatrice,”’ 
skriver om ‘‘ Tidsalderens Aand,’’ Kon- 
gresmand Lacey om vore Naturkilder, og 
George M. Hyde gaar drahelig tilverks 
mod den realistiske Skole i Litteraturen. 
En hel Rekke Romaner, specielt skrevne 
for MIDLAND MONTHLY, félger i samme 
No. foruden endda over tyve andre Ar- 
tikler.—Nye Normanden, Minneapolis. 

We are much pleased with this, the 
first number that has come to our table. 
— Congregational News, Lincoln, Neb. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is an enter- 
prising Western magazine that believes 
in encouraging talent without respect to 
name.—Horse Show Monthly, Kansas 
City. 
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PATIENTS OUTSIDE 
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‘Overland 
Monthly, 


EDITED BY 


Rounsevelle Wildman, 





Established yo 
The only [Magazine on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Its literary matter represents the best 
thoughts of such writers as Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Edith M. Thomas, Joaquin Miller. 

Its illustrations show in the best style 
the glories of the Pacific Coast. 

It is a pictorial history of the Great 
West. It covers the whole basin of the 
Pacific, including China, Japan, and 
Corea. You want it, so does your 
family. 

One Sample Copy, toc. Single Numbers, 25c. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


All Postmasters are authorized to take 
subscriptions. 


Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Other Worlds than Ours— Continued. 


MIDLAND MonTHLY, diese belletristisch- 
litterarische Monatsschrift, herausgege- 


ben von Johnson Brigham in Des Moines, 
ist ein beredter Beweis dass der Westen 
auch beziiglich seiner Magazinlitteratur 
nicht mehr ausschliesslich auf die Littera- 
turcentren des Ostens angewiesen oder 
von denselben abhingig ist. Das Mrp- 
LAND MONTHLY, welches nun bereits in 
seinem dritten Jahrgange steht, kann sich 
mit seinen zahlreichen Originalartikeln, 
seinen kiinstlerish ausgefiihrten Illustra- 
tionen und seiner sonstigen vornehmen 
Ausstattung den besten periodischen 
Publikationen dieser Art, wie New York, 
Boston und Philadelphia sie bieten, eben- 
biirtig an die Seite stellen. Der Jahres- 
preis betraigt nur $1.50, oder 15 Cts. per 
Monatsheft, und die Publikation sollte 
besonders die liberale Unterstitzung aller 
Litteraturfreunde in Iowa und den um- 
liegenden Staaten finden, da sie neben 
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EDUCATION 


Is the oldest high-class educational mag- 
azine in this country. Price $3.00 a year, 36 
cents anumber. It omits July and August. 
It should be in all libraries. Ils it in yours? 
It is read widely by thoughtful people. Do 
you read it? [f not, send 12 cents for asample 
copy. Send stamps. 

tf you wish other magazines "2. can furnish 
them at reasonable discounts. Tr 

Send 25c for a copy of March RpucaTion 
with the illustrated article on Iowa State 
University, by Prof. J. J. McConnell. 

We can sell a new Merrill Piano at a very 
low figure. Also a new Hallett & Davis 
Piano ata bargain. Address : 


KASSON & PALMER, 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Organized ‘“‘ to promote the manufacturing, 
mercantile and all other business interests of 
Des Moines.” 

DirEcToRY BoARD—W. A. Park, president; 
Thos. Hatton, 1st vice-president; J. W. Hill, 
2d vice-president; Tacitus Hussey.Treasurer; 
O. L. F. Browne, Secretary: Johnson Brigham, 
Chas. E. Campbell, John 8S. Emery, Frank O. 
Green, Fred M. Hubbell, F. H. uthe, J. EK, 
McDonnell, J. A. McKinney, G. M. Reynolds. 
James Watt. 


Write to the Secretary for Information. 


ihrem allgemeinen litterarischen Charak- 
ter noch einen ganz spezifisch westlichen 
Zug hat, aus dessen Geschichte und Ge- 
genwart sie haufig sehr interessante Ar- 
tikel und Schilderungen bringt.—Der 
Demokrat, Davenport. 

THE MIDLAND MonruxLY is one of the 
best publications that reach the editorial 
table. That sucha magazine is of trans- 
Mississippi origin, in fact a product of the 
Iowa prairies, surprises one who has 
turned its pages. That Des Moines is 
the cultured seat of learning from which 
this dainty monthly is sent out is so sur- 
prising that one accustomed to looking 
toward the rising sun for literature and 
fine engravings looks twice at the ‘‘im- 
print” to be assured that he is not mis- 
taken.— Sexton’s Magazine, Chicago. 

THE MIpLAND MOonrtTHLy, of Des 
Moines, is the leading periodical of the 
West.—Regimental Standard, New York. 


DURINGDENTAL OPERATIONS. 


—RAIL ROAD FARE- 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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- BEFORE You BUILD sits ' 





——— | 


Fie Cait NUTTER 


JANDSCADE ARCHITECT 
ENGINEER 
hock MINNE ADOLES. “INN 
Danns Crucreos 
& Private 


GRourps 








Hours gto 11 a.m,,3tosp.m. | 
Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m,. 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
COR FIFTH AND LocUST STs., DES MOINES, IOWA. | 
SPECIALTIES: 
EYE, EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. 
ore, Marquardt Stock, Room hened | 


Telephones. 








THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 





eq STUDY LAW 


Systematic and thorough courses taught 
by able and experienced teachers. 
Send stamp for full particulars. 


CHicaGo CorRESPONDENCE ScHoOL oF Law, 
REAPER Buk., CHicaco. 


ae Do Your Eyes Feel? 
How Does Your Head Feel ? 
It may be that you see as 


well as any one and yet need 
Spectacles. 


HARRY P. HOLMES, Expert Optician, 
5 £. Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Hours from 8:30 a.m. Consulting Dentist at the 
to 5:30 p. m. Iowa Christian Sanitarium. 


TELEPHONE 707. 
J. P. HUNT, 
DENTAL SURGEON, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


615 Walnut Street, 


lowe Medical J ournal,®,® wees 


re ee 


With Midland Monthly to cash subscribers for $3.00 per year. 





——_—§ J, 


W. KIIME, I. D., Des Moines, lowa. 





PRESS COMMENTS. 


A fine specimen of Western magazine 
making. The midland region has every 
reason to be proud of the work it is do- 
ing for its literature and art.—State Reg- 
ister, Des Moines. 

A most interesting table of contents.— 
Daily Capital, Des Moines. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is a periodi- 
cal of merit and is growing in popularity. 
It is a fine representative of the thought 
of the ‘“‘ middle-west,’’ proving that there 
are, as another expressed it, ‘‘ people who 
can write well who are not famous.”— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

THE MIDLAND MonruLY for April is 
fully up to the high standard their maga- 
zine has established for itself in the liter- 
ary field. Its many timely and interesting 
articles are a rare treat. If you are nota 
subscriber to THE MIDLAND, get a sample 
copy, and compare our midland magazine 
with others.—Grundy County Democrat. 

The May MIDLAND MonrTHux_y is bright 
with articles and illustrations locally at- 
tractive to the old West, and is a hand- 
somely gotten up magazine.—.Sa/¢ Lake 
Tribune. 


Our bright, growing and carefully ed- 
ited MIDLAND MONTHLY came to us for 
April more welcome than ever. The il- 
lustrations are improving in excellence so 
rapidly that one wonders at them. The 
great midland region should be proud of 
this bold champion of its literary rights 
and should sustain the monthly in a most 
liberal manner. In the fiction department 
a very happy story is from the pen of Mrs. 
Charles A. Schaeffer, the accomplished 
wife of the president of the State Univer- 
sity.— Marengo Republican. 


Literature and art are the subjects to 
whith this magazine devotes its pages 
and many bright writers are finding their 
way to fame through it, since merit, not 
name, is the basis of its accepted articles. 
‘Home Themes” and “ Fiction Depart- 
ment”? are especially enticing each month. 
As a literary center Iowa is doing fair to 
become one through THE MIDLAND 
MontTHLY.—Adchison, Kansas, Champion. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, published at 
Des Moines by Johnson Brigham, has 
won the title of ‘‘the literary marvel of 
the West.’’—Odtumwa Courier. 


Splendid opportunity fora legal education, 


m=SOr > 








Frank C. Walrath. 
FRANK C. WALRATH & CO. 
STENOGRAPHERS 


All kinds of Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Mimeograph Work. 


503 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dora E. Sawyer. 


Phone 411. 





THAT CHINESE. 
When the Chinaman the water from his ugly nozzle squirts 
On the surface of your collars and the bosom of your shirts. 
His only thought of you is the money he will get 
By spitting on your linen till he knows he has it wet. 
We use a dampener. 


DES MOINES LAUNDRY, 
219 Court Avenue. Telephone 635. 
J. Henry Toussaint, Prop. 








Expert Stenographer. Notary Public. 


Frank M. Van Pelt. 


Twenty-five Years’ Experience as Official Court 
cvnsese Reporter ....... 





Rooms 112, 113, Iowa LOAN AND TRUST BLDG., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. ., 


I. X. L. Laundry, 


New Proc 
Domestic Finish or : High Gloss. 





"PHONE 424. 


D. L. Hayward, Mgr. 


615 EAST SIXTH 
STREET 





Millions of women use Dobbins’ Elec- 
tric Soap daily, and say it is the best and 
cheapest. 
use it. 
you. Buya bar of your grocer and try 
it next Monday. 





Press Comments— Continued. 


If they are right, you ought to | 
If wrong, one trial only will show | 


THE MIDLAND MO! NTHL Y. 








Other interesting articles to students | 
especially are, ‘‘ Buried Mountains of the | 


Prairie,’ by H. Foster Bain, and ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Age,’”’ by Alice Ilgenfritz 
Jones. The fiction department is well 
up tothe standard. THe MIDLAND im- 


proves with every issue and is certainly a | 


credit to Des Moines and the entire West. 
The Delphic, Drake University. 

If you would read a monthly magazine 
of real merit, of good literary flavor, es- 
pecially strong in its fiction department, 
and equally able in its descriptive articles 
—a magazine that has all the breadth of 
Iowa’s fertile plains and all the aspiring 
enterprise of the West, we would suggest 
a perusal of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY.— 
New England Grocer, Boston. 

The ‘‘Midland War Sketches,” pub- 
lished in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, is 





Mr. Herbert Miles, special 
representative of the Interstate 
Savings, Loan & Trust Corporation, 
having main offices 901 and go2 
Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O., sends 
under date of September 3d, 1895, a 
testimonial from his barber, Harry 
Scheid, of 211 West Sixth street : 

‘*T want to say,’”’ writes Harry, 
‘*that for eight months I have taken 
three Ripans Tabulesa day and have 
not been to see a doctor once since 
I commenced to take them. Before 
I would have to have a big tube put 
down my throat and have my 
stomach flushed (I believe that is 
what they call it), three times every 
week by a doctor that charged me 
50 cents for every time. Of course 
that always gave me relief, but it 
always came back again, and I can 
tell you it was no fun to be pumped 
out about every two days. The 
doctor said I had catarrh of the 
stomach ; but whatever it was it 
don’t bother me now, but I still take 
one of Ripans after each meal, as I 
am afraid to quit. I am a barber, 
and for four years I was troubled, so 
that I used to lose about three days 
out of every month. I wish you 
would have your Tabules kept in 
more stores in Cincinnati, as there 
are only two places where I can get 
them. My attention was first called 
to your remedy by asking what the 
street car sign meant. 

(Signed) HARRY SCHEID. 


” 


only one of many attractive features of 
this popular magazine.— Pythian Journal, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


| mipane Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 
mail if the price (50 cents a box) is sent tothe 
Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. Sample vial, 0 cents. 
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CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES.""ousstss.t2 ner 


Fruit and Ornamental TREES, 








Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, Vines. 


etc., etc. Hardy, home grown, carefully packed. promptly and directly shipped. THE BEST 


for the Orchard, Garden and Lawn. 


S and other fruits originated in and 


adapted to the northwest, specialties. For catalogue and prices address, 


AIR 





. 


C. L. WATROUS, Des Moines, lowa. 


JAMES RICHARDS, M. D. 


SIXTH AVENUE AND MULBERRY STREET 


@oanw—DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Dr. Richards is a graduate of the Missouri Medical College, the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri. He has been a regular practitioner of Medicine 
for 27 years, and is now devoting all his time and attention to the treatment of diseases 
of the Stomach and Organs of the Abdominal and Pelvic Cavities. 

Special attention called to our new mode of treating Piles, Rectal Ulcerations. 





Send for the May Number. 





Story for Boys and Girls, 
By FRANK W. CALKINS, 


The famous contributor to The Youth’s 
Companion and other periodicals, 


‘‘THE YOUNG HOMESTEADERS,” 


A History of Three Years’ Life in 
Dakota, 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


Commenced in the May MipLanp and 
will continue through the summer months. 
Wholesome, instructive and deeply in- 
teresting reading for the young. 


If you would have your sons and 
daughters love their homes, provide good 
home reading for them. In other words 


Take The Midland. 





Preparatory to making Spring 
changes (and in general answer 
to many inquiries, now that the 

y4 future of the magazine is as- 
sured), the publisher announces 
that he can make up a few 
dozen more sets of 


The Midland Monthly 

From Vol. I., No. 1 to Vol. V., 

Four Complete Volumes (unbound) 
For $2.50... 


DELIVERED FREE 
or EXPRESS CHARGES. 


When one number gives out the set 
will be permanently broken. These first 
volumes will then be worth several times 
their present cost. First come, first 
served. Send your orders at once. 


Pub. Midland Monthly, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








TH# MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
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aroay or New Americanized 


a- Little .... 


une ate  ¢ Encyclopedia 


Magazine for . 


| Mth Britannica..... 


| Revised to date. It is the only edition of this famous work ever adapted to 

American use. It is found to be just what the American people need. 
| THE MIDLAND has completed arrangements whereby it can furnish this 
splendid reference work at the lowest wholesale price. The publishers’ 
| object is to advertise and introduce the work. Our ambition is to extend the : 
| circulation of THE MipLAND MONTHLY into every midland home. We | & 
| therefore offer, while the Introductory Edition lasts, The King of Ency=- | § 
| clopeedias at wholesale rates together with one year’s subscription to THE 
| MIDLAND. We furnish the books at cost price to us (about one-half the 
publishers’ price) and have gone still further and arranged so that subscribers | 

can avail themselves of easy monthly payments. | saaaag 


= sani: 
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The plan of combining The Midland Monthly with the Americanized Encyclopedia | 5 
Britannica in one offer is most commendable. It affords all classes of people an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a choice magazine and a large amount of valuable reading matter at 
reasonable rates. HENRY SABIN, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The movement inaugurated to supply the people with the Americanized Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica is a marked indication of an advance in the intellectual taste of the com- 3 

munity. It ought to be in every library, however humble. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
President First National Bank, Chicago. 


Space forbids full details here. Cut out or copy the following coupon 
and mail t to us ; full particulars will then be sent : 
THE MIDLAND, MONTHLY, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
| Gentlemen :—I am interested in your offer of the New Americanized 
Encyclopedia Britannica at wholesale rates and on easy payments and | 
request you to send me full particulars. | 


Name p 
Address 

Town 
State 
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“ALL THE MAGAZINES IN ONE.” 


Tue REVIEW © REVIE 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


Trial Subscription 
For five months. . 


$1.00 


Three recent sample 
Pee Pe 


25 cts. 


Subscription per 
Year .ccccccce 


$2.50 


s lines = a 
The Literary World of Oct. 5, says: 


**We are deeply impressed from month to 
month with the value of the Review of 
Reviews, which is a sort of Eiffel Tower for 
the survey of the whole field of periodical 
literature, And yet it has a mind and voice 
of its own, and speaks out with decision and 
sense on all public topics of the hour. It is 
a singular combination of the monthly maga- 
zine and the daily newspapers. It is daily in 





its freshness; it is monthly in its method. It | 
If we were | 


is the world under a field-glass. 
the teacher of a school we should use the 


Review of Reviews as a reader, and so make | 


it do duty as an illustrated text-book in cur- 
rent history."’ 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Piace, New York 











The only way to describe adequately the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS is to put several copies into your hands; for 
it is so entirely different from other magazines that 
one cannot form an idea of its timely interest and 
comprehensive value without reading it. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as its name implies, gives 
in readable form the gist of the best articles in the other 
magazines all over the world, generally on the same 
date that they are published. With the recent extraor 
dinary increase of worthy periodicals, these careful 
reviews, summuries, and quotations, containing the 
kernel of periodical literature, are alone worth the 
subscription price. 


Aside from these departments, the editorial and 
contributed features of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS are 
themselves equal in extent toa magazine. The Editor's 
“Progress of the World”’ is an invaluable chronicle of 
the happenings of the thirty days just past, with pic- 
tures of the men and women who have made the history 
of the month on every page. 


The brilliant character sketches, fully illustrated, 
of such notable personalities in every country and 
sphere of action as Pope Leo, the Czar of Russia, Mr. 
Gladstone, Thomas Edison,—whoever is for the month 
most specially prominent,—are of absorbing interest. 


If anything really notable occurs in the economic, 
political, or literary world, the reader of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS will find it discussed immediately—not after 
waiting two months—by the writer best fitted to do so. 


Thousands of letters, prompted by an introduction 
to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, often from celebrated, and 
always from discerning people, have been merely vari- 
ations on the themes, “ the magazine is ind?spensable,’ 
“the REVIEW OF REVIEWS isinvaluable,” “no American 
citizen should be without it,” “‘it is a liberal educa- 
tion,” etc., etc. 


SCORES OF PICTURES 
IN EACH NUMBER 


en ce 
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Literary Work Pays Well | 
Mate Fo pe ll ggg basis and | 


THE EDITOR, 


A monthly Journal of Information for Liter- 
ary Workers, contains the latest news regard- 
ing the manuscript market, and practical 
articles upon all branches of literary work. 
It exposes all publications which deal dis- 
honestly with writers, and promptly warns 
aguinst bankrupt or suspended periodicals. 


PRIZE OFFERS. 


Nearly 360,000.00 in prizes for literary work 
announced by us during the past year. Early 
information regarding all prize offers made 
by reputable publications, is given each 
month. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


Authors’ manuscripts read and advice given 
as to the best markets. Critical revision and 
correction of manuscripts. Manuscripts cor- 
rectly typewritten. Good MSS. accepted for 


sale. 

Full information furnished upon request. 
Send for sample copy of THE Ep1iTror and get 
acquainted with the leading journal pub- 
lished in the interests of writers. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 per year. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


To Cripple Creek 
VIA COLORADO SPRINGS. 


The Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway 


make bY han 
better CTIpple any" 
time to Creek line. 


Full particulars by addressing 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago 


A GREAT RAILWAY. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. owns and operates 6,169 
miles of road. 

It operates its own Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. 

It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South and North Dakota. : 

Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is 
first-class in every respect. | 

It runs vestibuled, steam heated and | 
electric lighted trains. 

It has the absolute block system. 

It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons. 

Its train employes are civil and obliging. 

It tries to give each passenger “ value 
received ’’ for his money, and 

Its General Passenger Agent asks every 
man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway —for it is A Great Railway. 

Gero. H. HEAFFoRD, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 





TRI-STATE NOURNAL. 











An illustrated 
medical magazine, 
issued monthly, for 
one dollar a year. 

Send for sample 


Address 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WHEN TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS 
OVER THE..... 


Burlington 
Route 


IT AFFORDS THE BEST 
DIRECT LINE TO .... 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City, 


St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 





NEW SHORT LINE 


to Montana and the Pacific Coast and 
Puget Sound Points via the Black Hills 
and Billings. Personally conducted Cali- 
fornia Excursions are run by this line 
every Wednesday. 


98% Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about 
the train service, rates, time, etc., via 
this route from any ticket agent, or by 
addressing . . 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


GEN’L PASS. & TKT. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“The Maple Leaf Route.” 











THEY’RE 


SIX CENTS 


in stamps I will 
send you a dainty 


SOUVENIR. 





| It is new, artistic, | 
| and you willlikeit. | 
Try it and see. 
Cuas. S. Fee, 
GENERAL PASS. AGENT, 
St. Paut, MINN. 





OscarVanderbilt 
D. P.A., 





Des Moines, Ia. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC R. R. 
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,—— 


INNER. 





: BINNED ENG CO. ENGDAVERS BY ALL PROCESSE: 


Most Complete and Progressive Engraving House in America. 
We Illustrate by all Modern Processes. 


a 


—_ _——,_ 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue of Famous Paintings, etc., Sent on Receipt of 
One Dollar. 





“THE CEDAR RAPIDS ROUTE’ 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway 





DIRECT LINE To. . i. 








Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, | 


- | 
Des Moines,.Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, 





- AND ALL POINTS IN 


TEXAS, _ OKLAHOMA, CALIFORNIA. 


Call on B., C. R. & N. Agents for information 
ee. 


J. MORTON, G.T.&P.A 
| 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
e & 
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RAILROAD LA N DS 


For Sale at Low Prices 
and on Easy Terms... 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of chwice fruit, garden- 
ing, farm and grazing lands located in 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. . 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO DELTA OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company, and which that Company offers at low prices and 
on long terms. , Special inducements and facilities offered to go and examine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 

* Yazoo Delta,"’ Miss For turther description, rig and any information, address or call upon E. , Land Com- 
migsioner, No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill., or G. - McGINNIS Ass’t. Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 


To THE 
Pacific Coast and Western Points 


-VIA THE... 


UNION PACIFIC 


The World’s Pictorial Line. 


nM Vas 
= , 
<<. VY To San Francisco from Omaha, 67% hours. 
’S picroR™ “ Portland e 65% 


PACIFIC 





First-class through Pullman Cars; Dining Car Service unsurpassed; Free 
Reclining Chair Cars ; Upholstered Pullman Colonist Sleepers daily between Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, San Francisco and Portland. Corresponding time and 
service to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 

For rates and full information, call on your nearest ticket agent, or address, 


G. E. ABBOTT, E. L. LOMAX, 
T. P. A., 218 Fourth St., DES MOINES. G. P. and T. A., OMAHA, NEB. 


. TAKE THE... 


Des Moines, Northern & Western 
Railroad Company. 


AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE... . . 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


This road forms the short line to all points West, North and 
East. Ample train service, modern equipments and obliging 
employes, make it an object to use the D. M., N. & W.R. R. 
when you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other in- 
formation, call on or address 


J. N. TITTEMORE, 
General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


TO PROFITABLY INTEREST THE BOYS AND GIRLS— QUESTIONS SUG- 
GESTED (BUT NOT ANSWERED) BY ARTICLES IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Ten Girls or Boys under gprs years of age who, before the 15th 
day of June, mail us the best set of answers to the following questions will 
each be given a year’s subscription to THE MIDLAND Montuty. The subscription 
may begin with any month the winner may desire, and will be credited up to any 
person the winner may name. Adults may assist the competitors, but the answers 
must be prepared by the girls and boys themselves. 


RULES GOVERNING THE COMPETITION. 


1. Each competitor must cut out the questions given below and pin them to the 
upper left-hand corner of the first one of the pages on which the answers are written. 
2. The answers must be numbered to correspond with the accompanying 
questions. 
. The answers must be plainly written in ink (not typewritten), must be short 
and to the point. 

4. Send no accompanying letter. Send nothing but the printed questions and 
our written answers, your name, age, and postoffice address. If a resident of a 
arge city, add street address. Patiently wait the announcement of the result, in the 
July number. PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


1. What was the Acropolis at Athens ? 17. Whois Zangwill? (p. 571.) 
(p. 483.) 18. When did Matthew Arnold visit 
2. What wasthe Parthenon. (p. 483.) this country? (p. 572.) 
3. What does Pompey’s Pillar com- 19. When did Rossetti die? (p. 570.) 
memorate? (p. 484.) 20. What was the central idea of the 
4. Brieflytell thestory of William Tell. pre-Raphaelite school of painters, with 
(p. 495-) which his name is associated? (p. 570.) 


5. Also the story of Arnold Winkel- 
ried. (p. 495.) 

6. State the politics of the several sen- 
ators and representatives whose wives are 
sketched in Mrs. Babbitt’s article. (p. 499.) Grace C. White, age 15, Miller, South 

7. Who were olusand Neptune? (p. Dakota. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH.* 


507.) Rollie Fox, age 14, Brainard, Neb. 

8. Who was Owen Lovejoy? (p. 516.) Ada Wardle, age 13, Mt. Vernon. 

. How many years old is our custom Lydia Barrette, age 15, 1308 West Sixth 
of decorating soldiers’ graves on the 30th Street, Davenport. 
of May? (p. 518.) Maude Means, age 16, Howard, South 

1o. Where are the Bahamas? (p.519.) Dakota. 

11. Tell us something about the Rus- Agnes E. Volentine, age 13, New 
sian Mennonites. (p. 544.) Douglas, III. 

12. Where did Robert Louis Steven- Edith Negus, age 13, Springdale. 
son die? (p. 549.) , Walter Doyle, age 14, Faribault, Minn. 

13. How old was he when he died? Nellie L. Baldwin, age 17, 3105 Sixth 
(p. 549.) Avenue, Des Moines. 

14. Who is Henry George? (p. 552.) Lura Riddle, age 17, 3010 Seventh 


15. What relation does Julian Haw- Street, Des Moines. 
thorne bear to Nathaniel Hawthorne? 


(p. 553-) 
’ *Write the publisher, telling him whom to 
16. Who was Walt Whitman and send your subscription to and when to 
when did he die? (p. 556.) begin ‘it. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTRLY. 


ANIA iny3 Days 


‘The eh eus 
Pacific Express The 
Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Overland 


- p.m.daily. Through Palace . ss 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and m 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car Li ited — 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 








Cars. 

—_— Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 

on application to W. B. KNISKERN, at 6.00 0. m.. and ren thr h 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, pian ous 

Chicago. All amen agents sell tickets | to San Francisco and Los 

Cis. Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


SPECAL AN NOUNCEMENT. 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 





This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage 
the large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed 
amateurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a profession, — 
the publisher of THE MIDLAND offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 
and verse, as follows: 

A New Prize.—For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying 
Photographs or Drawings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the one best Original Poem occupying not more than a page of this maga- 
zine, a cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 

This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MonTHLy. The 
tenth quarterly competition will close July 1,1896. It will be followed by other 
specia! announcements. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to THE 
MIDLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state such intention on 
sending their MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any one sub- 
scriber may enter any number of contributions. The names of the unsuccessful will 
be withheld from the public. A price will be offered for such contributions as are 
found by the editor to be available for use during the nexttwelve months. Address, 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 








Awarded 
Highest. Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal—Midwinter Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


In all the great Hotels, the leading 
Clubs and the homes, Dr, Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder holds its supremacy. 


40 Years the Standard. 





.  THE.. 


National Piano Co. 


Ts a Des Moines, Iowa, corporation, FINAN- 
CIALLY @s STRONG as any in America: MAN- 
UFACTURING A PIANO of the best material 
obtainable; employi: ; skilled and experi- 
enced workmen, as the GRAND SCALE of a 
pianoisthe first great desideratum and foun- 
dation of a first-class piano, to produce a tone 
to meet the requirements and approval of 
musical artists and critics. 

Such a wonderful scale is the NUCLEUS 
around which this pianois built. The action 
is the best and highest priced offered to the 


public, being elastic, pliable, responsive and’ 


perfect. Cases ure new and beautiful designs, 
double veneered in choice native and foreign 
woods, with rolling fall and automatic duet 
desk. 

Notwithstanding we use the best of every- 
thing that can be purchased to make this 
piano, our facilities with water power, new 
and improved machinery, direct trade from 
the manufacturers to the consumer, permits 
you to purchase this instrument now at intro- 
ductory wholesale price. For terms, cata- 
logue, etc., address, 


NATIONAL PIANO CO. 


Or, 24 Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


407 WALNUT STREET, 
Des MOINEs, IOWA. 


Agents Wanted. 


“The “The World’ 
Light Greatest 
Running”. . Typewriter.’ 


nel r 
<= POI - 





SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 
Lightest Key-touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient 
Paper Feed, Best for Both Correspondence and 
Manifolding, Best System of Scales. 


FRON TUF CU. S. GOVERNMENT. 
Departinent of the Interior, 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
Bureaus of this Department 
» complaint from the users of 
e Satisfaction. Respectfully, 
HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian, 


Densmore Typewriter Company. 
Gentlemen: We have now in use in tl 

nearly eighty Densmore machines. We | 
them, hence we conclude they are giving 
(Signe 






FREE: Illustrated pamphlet containing testi- 
mouials from leading concerns, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., “Spevuny 








Only Pocket Camera that will go in the 
pocket conveniently and do perfect work 


50,000 Sold in One Year 


Five times smaller than any Camera made. 
Pictures three times larger in proportion to size. 
Twenty-five perfect pictures—one loading. 
Cerried easily as a pack of cards. 

Boy or girl can take penfect pictures. 

Every Kombi guaranteed. 


Send for Free Photographs 
and book, “All About the Kombi.” 
The Kombi is for sale by dealers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price— 
0o THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 
3 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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